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Anyone would need more than the pro- 
verbial nine lives to be, among other 
things: ghost writer for Soviet marshals; 
history instructor to the top-ranking 
generals at the Soviet War College; and 
the eyes and ears of Stalin’s deputy at 
the front during the Finnish war—and 
live to tell about it. Soloviev found 
these to be among his duties as Izvestia’s 
correspondent with the Red Army. In 
his amazingly frank account of his years 
in the inner citadels of the Soviet Army, 
he tells of all this and much more— 
more than any foreigner and most Rus- 
sians have ever been in a position to 
know. He knew the men whose names 
are prominent in your daily paper to- 
day—Malenkov, Bulganin, Khrushchev, 
Voroshilov, Zhukov. 


Soloviey came of a peasant family 
from southwestern Russia that had dis- 
tinguished itself in the Revolution. ‘wo 
of his brothers were generals in the 
Red Army, and he himself was educated 
on a Red Army scholarship. In 1932, 
he was the sports editor of Izvestia 
when Bukharin, the editor, suddenly 
announced out of the blue that he was 
to be the paper’s military correspondent. 
Thus began his incredible years with 
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the army. Slowly, from the innumer- 
able details of life on maneuvers, in the 
barracks, in garrisons, at command head- 
quarters, emerges a brilliant picture of 
the Russian Army. Belore our eyes, 
this tormented titan, the world’s largest 
army, writhes its unsteady way into the 
modern age of technology and mechani- 
zation and the fiery ordeals of the Fin- 
nish and German wars. The book ends 
with a moving description of the “Mir- 
acle of Moscow,” when the last battal- 
ions of-reserves, among them Soloviev, 
turned back Hitler’s elite troops by 
sheer dogged determination after the 
professional army had disintegrated. 


Soloviey came only gradually to real- 
ize that the Soviet regime was not in the 
best interests of the people, and this 
growing realization is expressed oblique- 
ly by incident and experience. When 
the history of the U.S.S.R. is finally 
written, it is books like this—undistorted 
accounts written from the free world 
—on which historians will count to 
build their picture of Russia in the 
Iron Curtain years. 


As Admiral Stevens says in his intro- 
duction: “This book has the rare ex- 
cellence of being free from propaganda, 
and perhaps it is for this reason that 
it is to my mind such an effective in- 
dictment of the Soviet regime. But it 
is far better to read it than to read 
about it, so read it and see for your- 
self.” 
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Introduction 


A DETAILED INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE SOVIET UNION IS STILL UN- 
written. Many of the reasons for this are obvious: the lack there 
of a free press and of the raw materials which a free press pro- 
vides, the continuous process of rewriting history, and the false 
philosophy of a regime that substitutes Marxist interpretation 
for reality, distorting everything through a thick layer of propa- 
ganda. The Western world is in no position to write this history, 
for the Soviet Union is effectively closed to objective foreigners, 
and a continuing and massive effort has been made abroad to 
project onto Western analyses and appraisals the distortions that 
the regime finds necessary to preserve its power. 

Every one of those who have lived long under the regime has 
something to contribute to some aspect of that unwritten history, 
but he can speak honestly only when he has broken with the 
regime and escaped to the free world. Such contributions to 
history and to an over-all understanding of life under the Soviets 
are extremely valuable, for they shed innumerable rays of light 
into the dark places of an unknown and secret world. Each indi- 
vidual can have lived only a part of that total bitter experience, 
so each has much to offer even to his fellow sufferers. One of the 
characteristics of the Soviet system is how little information is 
available to the Soviet citizen about many of its manifestations. 
As this author Soloviev says, a stone is dropped in the water, 
and no ripples appear on the surface. 

Mikhail Soloviev gives us a book of memoirs rather than one 
of history, but in it he also gives us a generous stack of the 
mosaics that some future historian may someday piece into the 
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hitherto unwritten history of the U.S.S.R. Perhaps more impor- 
tant than the quantity of the illumination is the quality of the 
light itself, and that which Soloviev provides not only is strong, 
but shines with unusual clarity on the ambiguities and com- 
plexities of that difficult world. Simply, understandingly, and 
modestly, he writes of what he experienced as a military corre- 
spondent in the Soviet Union from 1932 until the Great War, 
and he lets those experiences speak for themselves, which they 
eloquently do. Consequently the conclusions that every thought- 
ful person will derive from his account are more forceful and 
convincing than if they were presented directly as generalizations 
that he sets out to prove. 

Soloviev came from the sort of family that he described in his 
previous book When the Gods Are Silent. In fact, much of the 
background and some of the events of that moving novel are 
of an autobiographical nature. He was selected as a military 
correspondent in 1932, largely because of the revolutionary back- 
ground of his family, and the present book is concerned with his 
varied duty beginning as an instructor of history for generals 
in the Frunze Academy and continuing with maneuvers and 
operations throughout the country from the Ukraine and the 
Kuban to Uzbekistan, alternating with periods in Moscow. In 
1936 he went to Kalinin, for he was listed as a “minus six” 
because of his previous association with Bukharin on the editorial 
staff of Izvestia. Recalled to duty, Soloviev took part in the Little 
War in Finland and was in Moscow when the Great War came. 
He went with Rybalko to round up the debris of the armies that 
had broken under the initial German attack. During the defense 
of Moscow, his detachment was cut off at a critical time, and 
eventually, wounded by a machine-gun bullet in the Belorussian 
woods, and using his own last bullet on his horse rather than 
himself, he was captured by the Germans. 

This rich background is studded with many remarkable inci- 
dents and tales, told vividly and sympathetically. There is often 
humor in the narrative, usually directed at the author himself, 
as in his account of broadcasting under fire in maneuvers in the 
Ferghana valley. There is no bombast or pretentiousness, but 
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always there is sympathy with people and with their problems. 
Soloviev writes as a Russian, but when he speaks of the other 
nationalities of the Soviet Union, it is with sympathy and not 
with arrogance. If he notes the shortcomings of some Kalmiks 
or Uzbeks, he also notes those of some Russians, as in the amusing 
tale of the panic of the Perm regiment in Finland, and always it 
is done without malice. As he himself says, he portrays the 
strange, contradictory un-Soviet soul of the so-called Soviet army, 
which, being a people’s army, is in many ways the soul of the 
people. The horror and sympathy of that soul with the Ukrain- 
ians during the famine or with the Cossacks at the time of their 
being crushed in the Kuban are as evident as the confused temper 
of the Muscovites on the outbreak of the Great War. 

Soloviev, however, does not pretend to give a balanced picture 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet army. Therefore 
one should not conclude that the Red army is inefficient, poorly 
led, or badly organized just because this author has exercised 
the prerogative of an artist to write about such things. Any reader 
may wish that any writer had included other points in his work, 
but it would seem to be enough to demand of an artist that those 
aspects which he has chosen to portray be true in spirit. And 
this, it seems to me, Soloviev has accomplished. 

Soloviev has a light but sure hand in his portrayals of indi- 
viduals. There are glimpses of Zhukov, Vlasov, and Voroshilov, 
and fuller portraits of Budionny, Apanasenko, Gamarnik, 
Rybalko, Mekhlis, Timoshenko, and Gorodovikov, the Kalmik 
general who deported the Kalmiks, as well as a host of others of 
lesser prominence. It is one of the charms of Soloviev’s writing 
that the most telling strokes in these portraits are the indirect 
results of incident and experience, as the appraisal of Gorodo- 
vikov that is implied in Soloviev’s encounter with his wife. 
Soloviev’s people live before our eyes in the real surroundings 
of Moscow, the mountains above Ferghana, the steppe lands, the 
snowy Finnish forests. 

Soloviev came only gradually to realize fully that the Soviet 
regime was not in the best interests of the people, and again 
this realization is expressed obliquely, by incident and experi- 
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ence rather than directly, culminating in the remarkable account 
of the treatment and mood of the penal battalion in the defense 
of Moscow. 

Military men will be particularly interested in this book, for 
in addition to the many side lights that Soloviev casts on Soviet 
methods and techniques and on the morale and mood of troops 
under varying circumstances, he gives an account of the differing 
theories of war held by Timoshenko and the Voroshilov school, 
including the reasoning behind the theories. He also has much 
of value to say about the long antagonism between the com- 
missars and the commanders, and, since the basic question of 
Party control is involved, this subject is of major importance for 
others than the military. Soloviev puts flesh on the bare bones 
of what is already known regarding these strains, and gives 
concrete details of what such a system means in terms of mis- 
understandings, injustices, retaliations, accusations, and insecuri- 
ties. With insight and understanding he shows the processes 
whereby the Cheka man comes to have a viewpoint that clashes 
basically with that of the military man. The complications of 
life under such a system are spelled out admirably in the con- 
trasting fates of Stogov and Simonenko—one a criminal who goes 
unpunished, and the other a hero who is shot, and neither with 
any political motivation. 

Since this is an artistic effort and not a scholarly treatise, it 
is probable that it contains some errors of fact in addition to the 
customary and deliberate disguising of incidents and individuals 
to obviate giving aid and comfort to the Soviet regime. Its real 
value, however, lies not in any factual data that might be gleaned, 
but in its vivid pictures, which portray moods and orientations 
under conditions that are so foreign to American experience. 

This book has the rare excellence of being free from propa- 
ganda, and perhaps it is for that reason that it is to my mind 
such an effective indictment of the Soviet regime. But it is far 
better to read it than to read about it, so read it and see for 
yourself. 


LEsLtiE C. STEVENS 
Vice Admiral, USN (Ret.) 


Part I 


Military Correspondent 


1. How I Became a Military Correspondent 


Ir WAS QUITE BY CHANCE THAT I BECAME THE MILITARY CORRE- 
spondent of one of the two largest newspapers in Soviet Russia. 
The paper was the Izvestia, and the post came my way in 1932. 

Some time before, a new government regulation had decreed 
that only the Krasnaya Zvezda (the Red Star, the official army 
newspaper), the Soviet news agency Tass, the Pravda, and the 
Izvestia could have military correspondents of their own. All the 
other newspapers and periodicals in the country were forbidden 
to have special correspondents for military and naval affairs and 
had to rely on the Tass communiqués for information on such 
matters. The regulation further stipulated that every military 
correspondent must have the approval of the People’s Ministry 
of War. As often happens in the U.S.S.R., my predecessor on the 
Izvestia had been dismissed for “undetermined reasons,” though 
he had been the paper’s military correspondent for many years. 
Not only that, but he was a member of the Communist Party, and 
as a former lecturer in the Higher Cavalry School, so he was an 
expert on military affairs. After his dismissal another candidate 
was put forward, but he was turned down. Then two others failed 
to obtain official approval. At this point it occurred to my editor, 
Bukharin, to offer me the vacant post. 

My old job on the paper was the very modest one of sports re- 
porter, though the post was given the impressive title “Head of 
the Section for Physical Culture and Cultural Recreation.” As 
head of this section I waged a bitter rivalry with my colleagues 
holding similar posts on the other Moscow papers. I was deeply 
interested in sport—nothing to be ashamed of, since I was only 
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twenty-four at the time—and I had to fight hard against the other 
sections of the paper to get space for my material. I think I am 
right in saying I was then the youngest member of the editorial de- 
partment. I had evinced no political tendencies whatever; I had 
not joined the Young Communist League or the Party; and these 
circumstances should have been ample guarantee against my being 
nominated for a political post on what was the official government 
newspaper. For, of course, in Soviet Russia the post of military 
correspondent is definitely a political one. 

When Bukharin told me of his artful plan to make me into a mili- 
tary correspondent, I used all the foregoing points to strengthen 
my arguments against such a scheme. To tell the truth, Bukharin 
was quite indifferent as to who had the post; his only concern was 
to get someone or other appointed. At that time he must have 
been feeling indifferent to many other things besides the appoint- 
ment of a military correspondent, for he was suffering from acute 
mental and spiritual depression, since he knew that the bludgeon 
of Stalin’s vengeance was hanging over his head and he had no 
way of escaping it. By 1932 Bukharin was a faded star in the Com- 
munist firmament. Earlier he had been one of the triumvirate of 
revolutionary leaders: Lenin, Trotsky, and Bukharin were spoken 
of in the same breath. Lenin had called him the brains of the 
Party—and indeed he had a high, capacious brow, hinting at great 
intelligence. To fall from the positions of Prime Minister and 
permanent member of the Party Politburo to that of editor of a 
newspaper under strict censorship was a terrible blow. 

All the members of the editorial department felt a faint pity 
for Bukharin, for we half realized the cruel end Stalin was pre- 
paring for him. And so, although I objected to his proposal, I 
tried to speak quietly and discreetly. Yet even while I was making 
my objections, I felt pretty sure that I would prove acceptable to 
the powers that be. In order that my readers can understand why, 
I must mention a few details concerning myself. Or, rather, not 
so much myself as the peasant family from which I come. 

Our family, which lived in the Stavropol region of southwest 
Russia, had played an outstanding part in the civil war. My father 
and three of my brothers had lost their lives in fighting for the 
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Soviet regime. I had studied at Moscow University at state ex- 
pense, being granted the Frunze Stipend, which the government 
had established for children of heroes of the civil war in honor of 
Michael Frunze, onetime Soviet Minister of War. At the time of 
my appointment as military correspondent two of my brothers 
held quite high commands in the army. All these facts would tell 
in favor of my candidature for the job of war correspondent; in- 
deed, the Ministry of War might well regard me as in a sense its 
own protégé. Obviously Bukharin was counting on this possibility 
when he persuaded me to accept the nomination. 

About a fortnight later we received official notification that the 
Political Administration of the Red Army had given me its bless- 
ing. Soon afterward I got my credentials, signed by Voroshilov as 
the Commissar for War and by Gamarnik as head of the Political 
Administration. This document granted the newly created mili- 
tary correspondent right of access to all military institutions and 
formations. 

For the next four years I moved in military spheres. Not such a 
very long time, perhaps, but quite long enough for me. In those 
four years I met all or almost all the outstanding military figures 
of the country. I was present at maneuvers and went through 
campaigns. I grew accustomed to the smell of human sweat. I 
observed the aura of publicity grow around certain select Soviet 
commanders. I saw men make lightning advances, only to vanish 
into obscurity just as quickly. I saw much that was comic, much 
that was pitiful, much that was stupid, and much that was heroic. 
And as those years passed, gradually a terrifying idea took pos- 
session of me: I was haunted by the idea of gladiators. It was many 
years before the thought crystallized in my mind, and even now I 
find it very difficult to put it into words. Roughly, it was this: All 
of us Soviet men and women were dominated, not by a sense of 
duty, not by our own will or desires, but by inexorable compul- 
sion. Just as compulsion from without, not love of the arena, 
placed the Roman gladiator in his unfair fight, so, too, did an iron 
compulsion decide the fate of a man in a concentration camp—the 
fate of some brilliant Soviet general—and decided it with the same 
ruthlessness. Every one of us was doing something that he couldn’t 
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help doing. An unseen force had destined us to be the gladiators 
of the twentieth century, and we became gladiators. Individual 
members of Soviet society, such as myself, did in the end succeed 
in escaping that destiny; but they are only isolated exceptions; 
their existence in no way cancels out the picture of orders-obeying 
gladiators within the U.S.S.R. That army of gladiators not only 
still exists, but with every day the power it affords the state grows 
more menacing, while its members become ever more impotent as 
individuals. 

To complete this introductory chapter I need only explain what 
the post of military correspondent in the U.S.S.R. really involves. 
On that subject I could write a great deal; yet it can be disposed 
of in a few words. 

Have you ever seen a hound on the track of his prey? His 
subtle sense of smell picks up all the myriad scents floating in 
the air, but of all those scents only one comes from the game. 
The Soviet military correspondent can be compared with the 
hound. (I hope all the military correspondents in the world will 
forgive me for the comparison.) He is conscious of the spate of 
events rushing past him, but from all that flood he must select 
just the one event that concerns him and about which he has 
specialized knowledge. 

Have you ever been present at a trial for literary plagiarism? 
Each party goes all out to prove that what has been written 
belongs to him, and to him alone. The Soviet military corre- 
spondent does precisely the reverse. He always claims that what 
he has written belongs not to him, but to someone else. He writes 
an article on the maneuvers, and then he casts around for a 
general, a colonel, or, as the last resort, a major, to sign it. He 
sails the Black Sea in a submarine, but he publishes his diary of 
the voyage under the name of the submarine commander. He 
flies in a new type of Soviet airplane, but his report on the 
flight bears the signature of a famous test pilot. He chases after 
a girl aviator, who is flying at terrific speed in a tiny sports 
plane with the object of establishing a new record; but his story 
of the attempt is published in the name of the girl—a girl with 
whom he happens to have fallen in love. A man who has lived 
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only twenty-five years is capable of falling in love even with an 
aviatrix. 

Finally, have you ever met people who write books? They 
bear some resemblance to a Soviet military correspondent, but 
the resemblance is very slight. He, too, writes books, but as a 
rule he does not publish them in his own name. Among the 
list of Soviet military writers you will find Oka Gorodovikov, 
who happens to have an innate terror of writing, and is a pretty 
poor hand at it. You will find the name of Marshal Budionny; 
you will find almost anyone except a military correspondent. 
He achieves fame for others, and keeps himself in the shade, 
taking comfort in the reflection that “thought expressed in words 
is called the author’s fee,’ as Karl Radek once put it. 

All this because he is modest? Not at all. It is simply the system 
adopted in the Soviet press, and nobody can change it. 

So now my readers have an approximate idea of what a Soviet 
military correspondent is and does, and they will understand 
when I say that in the U.S.S.R. this post seems to have been 
specially created to ensure that the man forced into it shall 
feel that he is the most unfortunate of mortals. 

All the same, to be quite fair I must add that I should feel 
grateful for having held this position, though I disliked it so 
much. By acting as a press correspondent in Soviet military 
circles I lost the right to be nothing more than a sportsman. 
As I mingled with the army people I began to realize, perhaps 
for the first time, how complicated life really is. It is always 
raising problems and demanding answers even when no answer 
is to be found. The happy period of my isolation from funda- 
mental problems had come to an end; I was seized by the collar 
and flung into the wider field of life—a field full of pitfalls. In 
my contacts with men and officers, in campaigns, around camp- 
fires, in sociable sprees I grew more mature—and more bored. 

In reviewing this book thoughtfully, I cannot overcome my 
doubts. Will that which is described in it be correctly under- 
stood? Will not much that is described seem strange—even im- 
probable? How could Marshal Timoshenko have invented the 
“belt of fire’ when it had been used two decades before him by 
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the British army? Why did the Soviet commanders act so un- 
wisely and often so naively? How were there formed in the army 
those attitudes that degraded the dignity of the human being? 

In sum, a great cloud of doubts hovers over me when I review 
this book. To rid myself of these doubts, to leave them behind, 
is impossible. There remains with the author, however, the 
consolation that I have written about what I have seen in the 
world—a world in which all customary norms of conduct and 
attitude were destroyed, a world governed by complete irra- 
tionality—in which truth seems improbable. 

Yes, there is much that would seem to the reader strange, un- 
usual, and a departure from generally accepted views. But really 
is all this stranger than a great deal else that we continue to 
hear? Who invented the electric light? Edison? No, it was in- 
vented by a Russian. Who built the first steam engine? In the 
Soviet Union they assert that it was built not by Watt but by an 
unknown, self-taught Russian. The radio was invented not by 
the Italian Marconi, but the Russian naval officer, Popov. The 
first flying machine was constructed in Moscow at the time of 
Ivan the Terrible. This has been described in a well-written 
book, The Wings of a Serf, by the Soviet writer Constantin 
Schilkredt. 

If there is much in this book that seems incredible, it is neces- 
sary to blame not the author but the era—a monstrous era in 
a maimed and mutilated country. 

Do the Soviet generals conduct themselves strangely and un- 
reasonably? Yes, but they could behave in no other way. Sup- 
pose that all American generals had suddenly disappeared, and 
their places were taken by noncommissioned officers. Does it not 
seem to you that these noncommissioned officers in generals’ uni- 
forms would be quite similar to the persons I describe? Would 
they not begin to “invent” things that had been invented long 
before them? Would they not conceal their ignorance just as 
closely, cling to power just as tightly, and assert their arbitrary 
authority just as ruthlessly as did the Soviet commanders? 

A second generation is coming to replace the first. It has 
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already arrived. But the burden of its inheritance remains and 
will continue there for a long time yet. 

I was not only a press correspondent, I was a soldier and an 
officer. Quite often I used my last sheet of paper, not to write 
on, but for rolling a cigarette made with the coarse Russian 
tobacco. The time even came when I had to apply a tourniquet 
to a wounded man’s leg to save him from bleeding to death. But 
despite all the rich variety of my experience, I have not set out 
to write an authoritative study of the Red Army, but something 
very different. My readers will search in vain for sensational 
revelations, for the disclosure of military secrets. The demand 
for the sensational prevents calm evaluation and appraisal. So 
I have tried to write a simple and unadorned story of what I saw, 
and so to provide a key to an understanding of the spirit of the 
Red Army. 

That is the most important thing I can do. A drop of water 
reflects the ocean. I have tried to make this book also a drop 
reflecting the ocean of contradictions that go to make up the 
strange non-Soviet soul of the Soviet army. 

My readers must decide whether or not I have succeeded. 


2. An Incubator for Generals 


INCUBATORS ARE MAINLY USED FOR HATCHING CHICKENS. THERE IS 
another kind used in the care of premature babies. But in the 
Soviet Union, before World War II there was an incubator for 
generals; and probably it still exists today. 

It is commonly believed that before reaching the rank of 
general a soldier has to pass through certain preliminary stages. 
The military school trains him to be a lieutenant, the military 
academy gives him his professional education; usually after 
reaching the rank of captain he stays there for some time, and 
becomes a general only after many years of army service, when 
his knowledge has been enlarged by experience and his hair 
is turning gray. 

However, in the Soviet Union this normal procedure was 
abolished fairly early. At one time Russia had brilliant generals, 
men endowed with knowledge and experience; but many of these 
generals were killed in the first days of revolutionary outbreaks. 
Others attempted to apply their knowledge and experience to 
the task of suppressing the revolution as it developed; but they, 
too, were shot. Only a few escaped, by fleeing the country. 

The revolution had need of generals, too, and with the 
audacity peculiar to revolutions it created them. During the 
civil war yesterday’s soldiers and sailors became commanders and 
led regiments, divisions, corps, and whole armies into battle. 
They had plenty of enthusiasm, and that made up for their 
lack of knowledge and experience. 

Here are a few names taken from a long list of famous Soviet 
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commanders, whose history is typical of the majority of the 
Soviet military leaders of the first generation: 


1, Budionny. Marshal of the Peasant. 
U.S.S.R. 1917, noncommissioned 
officer. 


1gig, army commander. 


2. Parkhomenko. Died 1920. Worker. 
1917, locksmith in a factory. 
1918, division commander. 


3. Chapaev. Killed in the civil war. Peasant. 
1917, noncommissioned 
officer. 
1919, division commander. 
4. Blucher. Marshal. Killed by Worker. 
order of Stalin. 1917, noncommissioned 
officer. 
1918, division commander. 
5. Dumenko. Shot on Trotsky’s Origin unknown. 
orders. 1917, regimental secretary. 
1918, corps commander. 
6. Dybenko. Shot by order of Peasant. 
Stalin. 1917, sailor, 
1919, army commander. 
4. Apanasenko. Army general. Killed Peasant. 
in World War II. 1917, noncommissioned 
officer. 
1918, division commander, 
8. Timoshenko. Marshal of the Peasant. 
US.S.R. 1917, noncommissioned 
officer. 
1918, division commander. 
g. Voroshilov. Marshal of the Worker. 
USS.R. 1917, professional revolu- 
tionary. 
1918, army group com- 
mander. 
10. Gorodovikov. Army general. Shepherd (Kalmik). 


1917, soldier. 
1919, division commander. 


The list could be extended to include hundreds of names, but 
that would not essentially change its nature. Here and there 
you would come upon the name of an officer who had served in 
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the prerevolutionary army and had had the training necessary 
for holding high-ranking military positions, such as Tukhachev- 
sky, Yegorov, and Shaposhnikov; but the vast majority of the 
famous Soviet military commanders rose from the ranks; they 
came from the people. Revolutionary chance brought them to 
the top. 

If one could become a general simply by donning a general’s 
uniform it would be a simple matter. But though a man may be 
saluted because of his uniform, he continues in command be- 
cause of his intelligence. A general has to know a very great 
deal. And it so happened that the Soviet military leaders brought 
to the fore by the revolution were deficient in knowledge, and 
are still deficient even today. This is true in regard not only to 
their acquaintance with specialized military matters, but to 
knowledge generally. The cultural standard of the Soviet mili- 
tary generals from the revolutionary period, who even now are 
the decisive element in the Soviet army, is extremely low. 

We can make many allowances in deciding on the absolute 
minimum of knowledge needed by a general, but at least he 
should be able to solve a simple equation. Yet Marshal Budionny, 
for example, a man who has passed through a military academy 
and who writes books on military subjects, would find such an 
equation completely beyond the scope of his mathematical knowl- 
edge. Nor is it surprising that an uneducated person, late in life, 
failed to digest at a single gulp the knowledge usually expected 
of higher commanders. 

These preliminary remarks are essential to the reader’s under- 
standing of our story concerning the incubator for generals, 
which is promised by the title of this chapter. 

Soon after I became a military correspondent I was sum- 
moned to the Red Army Political Administration, a department 
of the Ministry of War. An elderly man with a brow large and 
protruding to the point of abnormality—causing me to wonder 
whether humanity was degenerating—sent instructions for me 
to come to his small office. He was the head of one of the in- 
numerable sections of the “heart of the army,” as the Political 
Administration is called. On the desk in front of him lay a file— 
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my personal file. In a bored, colorless voice the massive-headed 
one informed me: 

“We have established that you are a historian.” 

The word “established” would have implied, normally, that 
a lengthy investigation had been made into my history, and that 
as a result the investigator had established my criminal guilt. 
But in this instance I felt quite sure that no such investigation 
had been made; all they had done was simply to refer to my 
personal file, which provided the information that I was a 
graduate of Moscow University, History Department. And that 
was sufficient to exalt me to the status of historian. 

“Well, comrade Commissar, I’m hardly a historian. It’s true 
I studied in the History Department, but I have no bent what- 
ever for academic work,” I replied. 

“You're not wanted for academic work; that’s of no interest 
to us.” He was still speaking in that bored tone, but his eyes 
were studying me inquisitively. “We’re urgently in need of a 
history lecturer.” 

Now an obvious danger was opening up before me. Of all the 
possible professions the world can offer, the last I would choose 
would be that of teaching. I had gone into journalism in order 
to forestall an attempt to despatch me to a school to teach chil- 
dren history. Of course I also had some inclination for a literary 
life, but the immediate cause of my becoming a journalist was 
my fear of being made a teacher. The massive-headed one 
went on: 

“It'll be quite easy for you to combine your newspaper work 
with the teaching of history. It will only take two hours a week.” 

“But for goodness’ sake, comrade Commissar,” I implored, 
“what sort of teacher would I make? Why, with my complete 
lack of experience and my dislike of teaching I’d only make a 
mess of it. And it would be impossible to put it all right again 
when I’d finished.” 

The commissar waited for me to finish, but he paid no atten- 
tion to what I was saying. So far as he was concerned the question 
was decided. When I paused for breath he pronounced in his 
weary tone, as though continuing an interrupted sentence: 
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“Only two hours a week. The point is that the place we intend 
to send you has been left without a history teacher. It’s not easy 
to get a new man; it would take at least two months to get formal 
approval of the matter and to check up on the candidates, and 
there’s only five months left to the end of the course. You've 
been investigated already, and you can start right away. We're 
sending you to the head of the KUVS, the Frunze Academy.” 

He proceeded to give me further instructions as though I had 
already agreed to see the head of this queer-sounding KUVS or 
as if my opinion didn’t count. That very same day I had to go 
to the old building in Kropotkin Street that was the head- 
quarters of the KUVS. 

In a small, uncomfortable room I was welcomed by a stout, 
well-fed man in military uniform. On his collar tabs he had a 
single cube, which signified that he held a rank equal to that 
of major general in Western armies. At this time the various 
degrees of general known in the West did not exist in the Soviet 
army; not until 1940 did the government decide to restore the 
ranks that the 1917 revolution had swept away. 

It should be made clear from the start that we will not get 
involved in the debris of the organizational changes that have 
occurred in the army such as the changes in ranks, institutions, 
and regulations. To follow all these rapid changes is not easy— 
nor are they of much interest in themselves since they occurred 
most often not out of necessity, but as a result of the charac- 
teristic predilection of the Soviet regime for reorganization at 
any price. Therefore, we shall put aside these reorganizational 
distractions, since they are boring and contribute nothing toward 
an understanding of the Soviet army. We shall call the People’s 
Commissariat of Defense simply the Ministry of War. We shall 
use the ranks that are now currently in use in the Soviet army. 
The secret police, which has already changed its name five times, 
we will call by its most widely known name—the NKVD. 

But let us get back to the man with the cube on his collar 
tabs; the major general, as we have agreed to call him, was 
Zhimaitis. This man with the finely chiseled and intelligent face 
and friendly eyes was fated to play a significant role in the future. 
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Originally of Baltic descent, he was “recommended” to the 
Lithuanian Government in 1939 and was appointed commander 
in chief of the Lithuanian Army. Shortly after his appointment, 
the populace of the Baltic states began to display “enthusiasm” 
and to “demand” reunion with the U.S.S.R. This “demand” was 
acceded to one year later—in 1940. Zhimaitis did with Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Esthonia at the beginning of World War II 
what Marshal Rokossovsky is now expected to do with Poland. 
As is well known, the Soviet Government “recommended” Rokos- 
sovsky to the Polish Government, and he is now the commander 
in chief of the Polish Army. But at the time of my story Zhimaitis 
had not become notorious for anything, and his name meant 
nothing to me. 

I told him all I had said to the massive-headed one in the 
Ministry of War, but Zhimaitis paid as much attention to my 
remarks as the former had done. He gave me a seat by his desk, 
and explained my duties in detail. The main requirement, in 
his opinion, was not the possession of teaching talent, but ability 
to handle an audience. 

“You see, young man, you'll be dealing with senior military 
commanders,’ he informed me. “To decode KUVS I must tell 
you that it’s a kind of incubator for generals, or, to put it simply, 
it stands for ‘Courses for the Improvement of the Higher Com- 
mand Personnel of the Red Army.’ Yes, I said ‘improvement.’ 
And to tell the truth, there is much need for improvement, very 
much indeed. But you’ll find that out for yourself.” 

The head of the incubator for generals stared at me inquisi- 
tively. He lit a cigarette. Knitting his brows and turning curtly 
official, he dismissed me with: 

“We've had three history lecturers before you. The students 
threw them out.... They didn’t please them....I’m not sure 
that you'll pass the test, either; not at all sure. But you can try.” 

I didn’t even want to try. But what could I do against the 
all-powerful Red Army Political Administration? 

Zhimaitis took me to a lecture hall, introduced me to the 
students, and left me with them. I stood staring at a galaxy of 
medals decorating the chests of the elderly men sitting in front 
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of me. I recognized the uniforms and insignia of brigade com- 
manders, divisional commanders, corps commanders. Some thirty 
uniforms and some thirty quizzical faces, with whiskers and 
without. 

The generals were seated at two large tables, and were loung- 
ing in the most negligent of attitudes. The one nearest to me was 
a small black-whiskered major general with a perfectly round 
face. He was gray-haired, and I could only surmise that the jet 
black of his whiskers was the result of a barber’s skill. His legs 
were encased in closely fitting blue breeches and gleaming knee 
boots, and he sat with them crossed over the arm of his chair, 
quietly jingling his spurs. He studied me with scoffing eyes. 
Next to him was a stout fellow with sloping shoulders; his face 
appeared to be permanently weather-beaten, and was the color 
of a boiled beet. When he raised his eyes to me, I saw that they 
were sunk deep in fat. With a sharp-pointed penknife he was 
diligently carving his initials on the table. At the far end of 
this table was a gaunt general lolling against the back of his 
chair; as he peered at me with sleepy eyes, he whistled a military 
march. 

The majority of these officers were already known to me from 
photographs that had appeared in the press at various times. 
They were the cream of the army’s top-ranking generals, repre- 
sentatives of that group of officers known as the “cavalry army 
group,” which enjoyed Stalin’s particular favor. It was called the 
cavalry army group because it consisted of commanders who had 
come from the ranks of Budionny’s First Cavalry Army. Con- 
fronted by all these generals, agleam with stars and medals, I 
could easily have lost my head; but even as I sat listening to 
Zhimaitis I had determined that I wouldn’t do that, whatever 
happened. These men had tossed out three history lecturers 
before my arrival. They had picked up the last one bodily and 
thrown him out of the back door into the yard. Probably they'd 
get rid of me, too. Would I go on my own feet or would they 
carry me out, as they had my predecessor? I realized that there 
was bound to be a showdown with these officers who had been 
completely spoiled by their immunity from disciplinary meas- 
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ures; and the knowledge gave me confidence. I tried to start my 
lecture. But I had said only a few words when General Yere- 
menko, whom I recognized from photographs, stopped carving 
the table, raised his beetroot face, and, as though he had only 
just noticed me, remarked in a voice unusually piping for his 
corpulent body: 

“Comrades, do you happen to know who this child is that’s 
standing here, and what it wants?” 

His sarcastic question was taken up by a bullet-headed, black- 
whiskered, and gray-haired major general named Kniga. Evi- 
dently fate had decided to make fun of him by giving him this 
name, for “Kniga” means “book”; and despite this extremely 
literary name I doubt whether General Kniga often opened a 
book. His face with its fine lines and cunning expression sug- 
gested that he was a calculating, intelligent peasant endowed 
with native wit. He sighed noisily and remarked in broad 
Ukrainian: 

“Why, comrade Commanders, it isn’t a child, it’s our new 
comrade professor come to give us instruction; he’s going to tell 
us all about what ever and what never was; all about history, 
in other words. The comrade professor will teach us old fools 
wit and wisdom.” 

Yeremenko put down his penknife and pronounced in his 
high-pitched voice: 

“O.K. Get on with it.” 

There was such a tone of mock humility in his voice that a 
chuckle ran through the hall. 

Zhimaitis had strongly advised me not to pay any attention 
to the generals’ jokes. As I waited for the laugh to die away, I 
thought to myself: “A general dressed in soldier’s clothes remains 
a general. But if you dress a soldier in general’s uniform does 
he cease to be a soldier and become a general?” 

When they grew a little quieter, I made another attempt to 
begin my lecture. But Kniga interrupted me at once. 

“Stop!” he said in a commanding tone. “First, tell us what 
you're going to teach us.” 
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Still trying to remain calm, but feeling that my blood was 
beginning to boil, I answered: 

“I don’t know whether I can teach you anything; but we shall 
devote our first lesson to the abolition of serfdom in Russia.” 

“But when was that?” I heard General Apanasenko’s bass 
voice; he was easily recognizable by his coarse, square-cut face and 
the abundance of orders on his chest. 

Not suspecting a trap, I replied: 

“In 1861.” 

“But how can you teach us anything about serfdom when you 
weren’t even born then?” 

That caused another laugh. Deciding that it would be better 
to put an end at once to my absurd appointment as a lecturer 
to generals, yet trying my hardest to keep my temper, I said: 

“I get no pleasure out of being the butt of your jokes. I’d be 
only too glad not to have to teach you; every one of you is far 
more intelligent than I. But I didn’t come here of my own choice. 
And you mustn’t take offense if I say that any man [I wanted to 
say “any general,” but I refrained] can ask so many questions 
that ten of the most intelligent of teachers could never answer 
them.” 

Apanasenko had been listening closely, and he caught the 
drift of my remarks. “Say it straight out!” he demanded. “What 
you really meant was that a single fool can ask so many questions 
that ten wise men couldn’t answer them.” 

“Of course I wasn’t present at the abolition of serfdom,” I 
said; “but does that mean that I can’t know anything about what 
happened then, and why? History is the study of the past, and 
it collects and preserves information concerning that past and 
makes it available to everybody, and that goes for you and me, 
too. Surely you’re not suggesting that we can’t study the epoch 
of Tamerlane because it happened so long before our own time? 
In that case we reduce ourselves to the status of one-day flies, 
which have never had any past.” 

While I stood meditating whether to leave the hall before it 
was too late, Apanasenko spoke again. 
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“Don't take it to heart. We were only having our joke, and 
we didn’t mean to offend you. Begin your lesson.” 

Before long I was perfectly at home among these brilliant 
generals. I felt profound respect for these men who had done 
such great deeds, and I still feel respect for them today. It was 
not their fault that they had never had a decent education. 
They were children of poor parents, and they would have lived 
out their lives in poverty if the revolution had not come along 
to carry them to the top. Many of them had written their names 
in the military history of the Soviet Union, certain of them 
later played an outstanding part in World War II, others came 
to an unhappy end, perishing in battle in Finland or Mongolia. 
But even more of them perished in the torture chambers of 
the NKVD. And now that I am writing about them I want to 
choose my words so that my readers may get a true and exact 
picture of these unusual, unprecedented army commanders. 

The KUVS had an extensive and a fantastic curriculum. It 
provided an extravagant combination of military history with 
Russian grammar, strategy and tactics with elementary arith- 
metic, instruction on combined operations with the fundamentals 
of physics, Marxist-Leninist teaching on the State with geography. 
During the months I was there German was introduced as a 
subject; but the students never got beyond “Das ist die Schule, 
das ist der Tisch,” so it was dropped. History was another unap- 
preciated subject, and it was allotted only two hours a week. On 
the other hand, Russian was taught persistently, though without 
any great success. 

My pedagogical achievements with these generals were pretty 
poor. True, they somehow managed to remember that the war 
waged by Alexander Nevsky against the Livonian Order came 
earlier, and Dmitry Donskoi’s battle of Kulikovo came later in 
history; they got into their heads that the Tatar invasion of 
Russia was prior to the Great French Revolution but after 
Darius waged war on the Scythian kingdom. I don’t want my 
readers to smile and get the impression that I was lecturing to 
a lot of barbarians dressed up in generals’ uniforms. You can’t 
use the word “barbarian” of a child who doesn’t know that the 
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earth in which it is digging a hole goes around with him. And the 
difference between children and our generals was purely one 
of age. 

Yet I found a way of holding my pupils’ interest! After a time 
my lectures ceased to bore them; when they saw me entering the 
lecture hall they came to life. I would bring out my lecture notes 
and read out the subject of my lecture. But at once they would 
call out: 

“Don’t clutter up our minds with the industrial revolution 
in England. Tell us something spicy.” 

I would begin to lecture on the subject set for the day, but 
they were uninterested, and my words passed over their heads. 
So I would resort to telling them some anecdote of history, and 
not always an edifying one. Then they sat up at once and took 
notice. As a rule I told them the ancient, worn-out stories (after 
all, where was I to get new ones from?), but I cannot recall a 
single occasion when my generals knew one of my “chestnuts.” 
And they would laugh uproariously. But I managed to inter- 
polate some serious history in between the stories. It was not my 
fault that they remembered the stories and not the important 
historical facts. 

When I ran into Zhimaitis a few days later he was enthusiastic 
about my achievement. 

“It’s simply amazing! They’re delighted with your lectures. 
Before you came we had some of the finest of our history lecturers 
to teach them, but it only led to trouble. Yet you, with no experi- 
ence whatever, are proving thoroughly successful.” 

He wouldn’t have been so pleased if he’d known the secret 
of my success! 

The teaching of general subjects was on a pretty low level 
in the incubator, but the study of purely military problems was 
on an altogether different plane, and, so far as I could judge, 
it was more successful in achieving results. The students were 
not particularly interested in military history; what did it mat- 
ter to them how Alexander of Macedon had waged war? But the 
problems of modern warfare, of strategy, of combined operations, 
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the art of maneuver, the nature and composition of foreign 
armies held their attention and absorbed their thoughts. 

It was a regular feature of the military studies in KUVS for 
topographical maps to be brought out and a game of war to be 
played with their aid. The students worked out maneuvers or 
studied former battles. In my one person I combined the pro- 
fessions of civilian lecturer and military correspondent. There 
was no need for the history teacher to be present when the 
generals were playing their military games, but they were of 
considerable interest to the military correspondent. So I some- 
times remained to listen and watch when one of these games 
was proceeding. 

The students were supervised by professors from the Military 
Academy, chiefly by Major General Yevseyev, under whose direc- 
tion the games were played with great enthusiasm. The elderly 
Yevseyev had closely trimmed whiskers, and in every respect— 
in his external appearance, his bearing, his clear and precise 
manner of speaking—he revealed the highly trained officer. He 
had begun his military service many years before, in the Imperial 
Army. For a whole decade he had been a professor in the Red 
Army Military Academy. Not by a single word or gesture did 
he stress his superiority to the generals created by the revolution, 
yet one was conscious that secretly he remained a gentleman, 
though he cleverly concealed his contempt for the simple men 
who wore uniforms like his own. I imagine I was not the only 
one who felt that he had a profound though possibly subcon- 
scious contempt for these peasants in generals’ tunics. I feel sure 
his audience also felt it, for they all had a violent dislike for him. 
Nonetheless, when he was in charge of the studies they were 
of the greatest interest, and I have no doubt that his students 
benefited greatly by them. 

I remember particularly one of the games played under his 
Supervision. Before he entered the hall a porter brought in a 
§reat pile of topographical material and dropped it on a heap 
on the table. Yevseyev entered; he was dressed in full ceremonial 
uniform. Halting by the table, he greeted the students, and in- 
formed them: 
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“Polish military writings have described Pilsudsky’s counter- 
action to the Red Army’s advance in 1920 as the ‘Miracle of the 
Vistula.’ Before us lie maps of the area in which this operation 
developed. ...” 

He began to indicate the disposition of forces, speaking in 
a calm, dispassionate tone. When the students had marked the 
maps accordingly with colored pencils, he divided his audience 
into two forces. One was to act as the Polish Army command, the 
other the Red Army. On this occasion Kniga was to be Pilsudsky 
and Yeremenko was made commander in chief of the Red Army. 
The others were to function as staff assistants and advisers. The 
two groups retired to separate rooms, and the game began. 

“I propose to use two divisions to break through the front at 
point 74.4 and to come out at the rear of the Polish cavalry divi- 
sion,” Yeremenko announced on coming out of his room. 

“And I don’t care a damn!” Kniga-Pilsudsky retorted without 
hesitation. “You'll break through, all right, but J’ll cut off your 
rear by Krizh farm, then I'll tie down your two divisions, throw- 
ing my strategic reserves into the battle; and then I'll regroup 
my cavalry division and strike at the flank of your break-through.” 

“Hold on, hold on, Comrade Pilsudsky!”” Yeremenko cried in 
his high-pitched voice. “How can you regroup your cavalry divi- 
sion when the break-through was unexpected and you haven't 
had time to regroup?” 

“Now you're trying to pull a fast one, brother! I foresaw your 
break-through and distributed my cavalry division in echelons, 
throwing a screening force across the front.” 

He showed Yeremenko a map on which the cavalry division 
was deployed in readiness to attack the Reds as they broke 
through. 

So Yeremenko went back to his room to consider the situation 
thus created and to think up new measures. 

After he had gone over the operations with the aid of maps, 
Yevseyev gave them a short but exact evaluation of the action 
each side had taken. His evaluation was severe, and thoroughly 
grounded. He declared that the Polish military command had 
completely failed to exploit the advantages they possessed in 
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their well-prepared zones of defense. On the other hand, the Red 
command had organized a senseless break-through, leaving its 
two divisions in a very serious situation, from which they could 
be rescued only by throwing in new reinforcements and holding 
up the main battles. In consequence, the Reds themselves created 
a position dangerous to their forces, with the result that they 
lost the initiative of the offensive. 

I completely agreed with Yevseyev’s analysis. Though I knew 
little about military matters I saw clearly that both sides had 
made the mistakes that he pointed out. Probably the majority 
of his students also agreed with him; but the two leading charac- 
ters, Yeremenko and Kniga, challenged every remark he made 
in criticism of their conduct of the operations. 

There was no overriding reason why I should not make friends 
among the students in KUVS. They were zealous in observing 
the rights and privileges of their ranks so far as other military 
officers were concerned; but I was a civilian. In addition, they 
could regard me as “one of themselves.” In their eyes my peas- 
ant origin and the revolutionary fame of my family were con- 
vincing testimonials to my respectability. Before long I began to 
receive invitations to visit them in their quarters. They all lived 
in a large gray building in Devichie Pole, a district lying close 
to the river and southwest of the city center. The building had 
long, very long, corridors, studded with doors opening into the 
various apartments. In those days Moscow was passing through 
a housing crisis, and they could not be provided with very 
sumptuous residences. A general’s apartment normally consisted 
of two or three rooms and a tiny kitchen. But every one of them 
had a bathroom. 

The comparative modesty of their home quarters did not 
bother them. They regarded their stay in Moscow as being 
of a very temporary nature. The Soviet generals were still pre- 
pared at that time to put up with their first wives, simple women 
who sometimes were almost illiterate. The tendency to get rid 
of their old wives came later, when the generals developed a 
taste for a good life and exchanged their humble but devoted 
Spouses for actresses, ballerinas, singers, and even undistinguished 
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“cultured” women whose one recommendation was that they 
were fond of good living and were experts on the subject. 

Whenever I called on any of the generals and took part in 
one of their family celebrations, I usually found the same faces: 
the KUVS generals and their wives. I rarely saw any of the Mili- 
tary Academy professors there; they were from another world, 
a world for which my generals felt a marked distrust. Even 
more rarely did I see any of the officers who held positions in the 
Ministry of War; the generals were understandably hostile on 
principle to such persons who were obviously better educated 
and of a more cultured background. 

My frequent visits enabled me to have more knowledge and 
understanding of the Soviet commanders’ spiritual and mental 
world than innumerable meetings on an official basis could 
have given me. At home the generals unbuttoned their tunics, 
and that seemed to have the effect of unbuttoning their souls, too. 

The festive table brought me into contact with men who 
were rather oafish peasants, men to whom anything smacking 
of aristocracy was completely alien. They preferred simple food, 
prepared by their wives, to all the delicacies available in the 
government shops. Kniga’s wife, a massive, puffy woman with a 
good-natured face, was famous for her pasties. Yeremenko had 
a gaunt, shy, and timid wife who apparently couldn’t get used 
to her husband being someone of importance, and who cooked 
borsch such as “the Czar himself had never tasted”; at least, 
so Apanasenko declared. 

I was drawn to take part in these festivities, not by the culinary 
art displayed by the generals’ wives, but by the opportunity the 
gatherings afforded of listening to the generals. In their home 
surroundings they threw off their habitual caution and distrust 
and revealed themselves as they really were. I was not particu- 
larly interested in them as generals, but in their own homes they 
were very colorful personalities. Their stories, reminiscences, 
and arguments revived the epoch of the great revolutionary up- 
heavals and conflicts for power. The official falsification of his- 
tory was already proceeding apace in the Soviet Union, and it 
affected the history of the civil war, in which these men had 
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taken an active part. The main line of falsification consisted of 
attempts to exaggerate Stalin’s role in the armed struggle for 
the Soviet regime to colossal proportions. The generals were 
irritated by this development and ashamed of it. 

“Just imagine!” I heard a highly placed general exclaim one 
day. (I do not give his name because he is still alive and occupies 
a high command in the Soviet army.) “Just imagine that we who 
fought at Tsaritsin [Stalingrad] were complete idiots and didn’t 
realize that Comrade Stalin was directing all our operations. I 
was there at the time; I ought to have known; but you know, I 
was such a fool that I quite failed to see his guiding hand.” 

When the company got to the half-drunk stage, arguments were 
frequent. I didn’t attach any importance to them at the time, 
though I did realize that they were a reflection of the great con- 
troversy that was going on in the higher command. They argued 
about military doctrine; they sought to lay down a basic prin- 
ciple of military operations. Was that principle to be found in 
maneuver? Or frontal attack? Or the break-through? 

The generals were by no means of one mind on the question. 
So far as I could judge they were not even consistent in their 
attitude. One day I would hear Apanasenko, Kniga, and Yere- 
menko arguing in favor of one conception; on the next occasion 
they would express the diametrically opposite view. The Soviet 
military commanders had not then reached a settled judgment 
on the fundamental strategic principles of waging war, so they 
were vacillating and contradictory in their views. 

However, this did not apply to Timoshenko, who was an occa- 
sional visitor to his friends in KUVS. Timoshenko himself had 
Passed through the KUVS a year before my time as a lecturer, 
and was now in command of the forces in the Ukraine. He was 
tall and broad-shouldered, with a coarse hatchet face and the 

| top of his head always clean-shaven. He spoke in a loud tone 
that brooked no contradiction. The others disliked him, but he 
was one of them, and that led them to tolerate him. It is difficult 
to give an accurate impression of Semion Konstantinovich Timo- 
shenko, who today is a marshal of the Soviet Union. Unques- 
tionably he was growing in mental stature at that time and was 
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head and shoulders above his friends of the civil-war days, though 
his preliminary preparation for a military career had been no 
more extensive or significant than that of the others. 

However, Timoshenko had one unpleasant characteristic. He 
did not discuss questions, he delivered definitive pronouncements 
from on high. It is a well-known fact that people with a limited 
horizon are very quick to adopt the mantle of the prophet, and 
as they expound their views, the simplest of truths sounds like 
one of the Ten Commandments, with such assurance do they 
proclaim it. Presumably this is because men who are mentally 
undeveloped or onesidedly developed do not know what it is to 
doubt. They confuse knowledge, which is always accompanied 
by doubt, with faith, which cannot endure doubt. Timoshenko 
was such a man. He believed wholeheartedly in his military 
doctrine, and that brought him into conflict with Voroshilov, 
who was Minister of War at the time. 

In those days the dominating military principle in the Red 
Army was the Voroshilov doctrine, which regarded maneuver 
as the source and basis of all victories. Combined operations, 
military supplies, the training of the officer corps were all gov- 
erned by this idea of a war of maneuver. The principle that “the 
enemy's forces should be ‘disintegrated’ by the maneuver of one’s 
own forces” was expressed in military writings, and was ac- 
cepted by the supreme staff. There seemed every reason to believe 
that Voroshilov’s viewpoint would continue to predominate. But 
a new element entered into the stiuation when Timoshenko ad- 
vanced the idea of a direct “frontal” blow as the basic principle 
of military operations. 

One day I was taking part in Apanasenko’s birthday party 
when Timoshenko arrived. It was at the height of his dispute 
with Voroshilov, and Stalin was following the argument closely, 
without for the time being committing himself to either side. 
That evening I heard an exposition and justification of Timo- 
shenko’s doctrine from his own lips. So long a time after the 
event I cannot be expected to reproduce his exact words, but 
as I try to call his speech and manner to mind his remarks were 
roughly on the following lines: 
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“For the weaker side maneuver should be the basic principle 
and method of struggle, because it cannot assemble a force ade- 
quate for a frontal attack. Frontal attack calls for particularly 
thorough organization, a predetermined technique, and troop 
combinations reduced to the precision of clockwork. Direct attack 
is too great and risky a luxury for the weaker side to apply it as 
a basic principle in war. But the Red Army will always be at an 
advantage so far as manpower is concerned. As things are at 
present it is doubtful whether we could surpass our enemies 
in technical respects in a short period. We shall advance in tech- 
nical matters, but we cannot hope to surpass potential foes at 
all quickly. So it is sound policy to set ourselves the task of rais- 
ing the precision of action of our forces to the point at which 
we can undertake a war of maneuver? I think it is, but we should 
also recognize that we shall not have time to complete the task, 
even if war shouldn’t come for the next ten or fifteen years. So 
it’s dangerous for us to regard the war of maneuver as the best 
for our situation. In any war of maneuver we shall always be 
weaker than the enemy, who is provided with better technique, 
and whose men and officers are on a higher technical level. 

“But while it cannot be gainsaid that in a war of maneuver 
we shall be the weaker party, the position is different in regard 
to a frontal attack. In frontal attack no enemy, or any combina- 
tion of enemies, can hope to compare with us. By making a 
succession of direct attacks we shall compel him to lose blood, 
in other words, to lose something he has less of than we have. 
Of course we shall have enormous losses, too, but in war one 
has to count not one’s own losses but those of the enemy. 
Even if we lose more men than the enemy, we must view it dis- 
passionately. In the course of incurring such losses we shall 
counterbalance our technical inequality, and the losses them- 
selves will not be dangerous for us. I know of no army in Europe 
that could hold up our mass advance. And despite everything, 
that advance will deny the enemy any possibility of maneuver 
on a strategic scale, and will force him into a frontal war, ad- 
vantageous to us and disadvantageous to him. 

“Klimenty Yefremovich [Voroshilov] says that I reject the war 
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of maneuver altogether. That is not so. I recognize maneuver, 
provided it does not go beyond the scope of the tactical task; but 
I do reject maneuver on a strategic scale, as then all the advan- 
tages pass to the enemy. My principle is that of massed frontal 
advance, pressure on the flanks, and a whole series of maneuvers 
of a tactical nature. 

“In broad outline the essence of our dispute is this: if we 
adopt the conception of a war of maneuver we shall endeavor by 
a number of interrelated actions to pulverize the enemy’s mass. 
But the enemy will resort to maneuver, too. He will cut the 
main lines of our troops by a series of subsidiary operations. 
[He swept his arm round vigorously, as though snapping invisible 
threads.] The result will be a number of local military sectors, 
none of which will be of decisive importance. We shall lose the 
ability to direct events, military supplies will be disorganized, 
and even though our troops will be numerically the stronger 
they'll be tied down. You can be sure the enemy will not confine 
his task simply to tying down our troops; he will seek to exploit 
his favorable situation and will throw all his forces into an 
attempt to shatter our troops section by section; in other words, 
to apply strategic maneuver. And to that we shall have no an- 
swer, because our army will be tied down, its administration 
broken, its communications destroyed. 

“My idea [he strongly emphasized the ‘“‘my’’] is entirely differ- 
ent. Having the advantage in manpower, we concentrate our 
army into an enormous fist. The very fact that such a fist exists 
will prevent the enemy from dispersing his forces for a war of 
maneuver, he will not be given any opportunity to loosen the 
close ‘interlinking’ of his army; on the contrary, he will be 
forced to concentrate, to go over to the defense on as restricted 
an area as possible. In other words, we get conditions for a 
frontal war, we force the enemy to accept our view of the char- 
acter of the war; he has prepared himself for a war of maneuver, 
but he is forced by us into a positional war, in which all the 
advantages are on our side. Having forced the enemy into this 
position, our object being his wholesale destruction, we strike 
a pulverizing blow not through a combination of sectional ma- 
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neuvers in the hope that the sum of those sectional maneuvers 
will develop into a general success, but by frontal action, doing 
all we can to smash the enemy’s front. Of course we strike simul- 
taneously at his flanks. For us that frontal battle together with 
pressure on the flanks will constitute a single engagement; for 
the enemy it constitutes three different tasks. My plan allows 
plenty of scope for tactical maneuver, but such maneuver is to 
unfold in accord with the situation and is intended to be of a 
subsidiary nature. The base of all our operations would remain 
the frontal advance supported by the massed fire of artillery and 
aviation.” 

Yeremenko tried to say something, but Timoshenko waved him 
down. 

“I know exactly what you're going to say,” he declared. “There 
will be many objections to my scheme, but its advantage con- 
sists in the fact that it allows for the standard of military culture 
in our army. Our army is not at all prepared for a war of ma- 
neuver, whereas in a massed frontal attack it will be invincible. 
I am confident that the Timoshenko doctrine will prevail in the 
end.” 

He said this last sentence so weightily that nobody dared to 
make any further comment. The conversation turned to other 
subjects. 

The generals were undoubtedly linked together by friendship, 
and by a sense of mutual responsibility. But that did not prevent 
their having disagreements and squabbles, and suffering from 
jealousy. They felt envious of anyone who obtained a higher 
appointment than the one they held, anyone who had more 
stars on his collar and more medals on his chest. Kniga was the 
worst of the lot in this respect. That little major general was 
consumed with inordinate ambition. He constantly thought he 
was being passed over. Whereas friends of his had two or even 
three stars he had only one. He believed that someone in the 
department that assigned key command posts was deliberately 
Sticking a foot out to trip him up, and he wrote letters of com- 
plaint to the Ministry of War. Envy and distrust were two feel- 
ings that constantly ate into the souls of my KUVS students. 
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They did not trust the new key officers, who had received a 
better theoretical and practical military training than they had 
had. They did not trust those of their own comrades who had 
been raised to general’s rank after the civil war had ended. They 
considered that the generals commanding the technical forces 
were not worthy of confidence. ‘““They’re not generals, they’re 
draftsmen,” Apanasenko maintained. They were fond of swear- 
ing at the new commanders, and, if one had believed all they 
said, the officers being turned out by the military schools were 
good for nothing. 

“They may be literate, if that’s of any significance,” they com- 
mented to one another. “But what will they be like in battle? 
We weren't very literate, but we made mincemeat of lots of edu- 
cated generals.” 

Although they denied the importance of education in a com- 
mander’s training, in their heart of hearts they recognized its 
value. At times they showed how conscious they were of their 
own boorishness. One day that autumn I was walking in the 
Nieskuchny [Not Boring] Garden, a park lying on the farther 
side of the river from the generals’ quarters, and a favorite spot 
for KUVS students to take the air. There I ran into General 
Apanasenko. He took me into a side avenue; its trees were 
stripped of leaves, but it was very beautiful. Holding me firmly 
by the arm, as though afraid I would run away, he said slowly: 

“All the same, it’s a damned shame! They’re sending me out 
to take over a district command. And d’you know what that 
means? In that one district there are eighteen divisions, three 
tank divisions, and an air arm. You need to be pretty damned 
clever to control all that mass, and where are you to get your 
cleverness from if all you learned as a child isn’t worth a cent? 
And that now you're in your fifties learning isn’t all that easy. 
We’re not at all liked in the army; everybody says the Budionny 
men have captured all the key positions. But why is it so? Simply 
because every one of us has shown in action that he knows how 
to make war. Our group of thirty-six students hold fifty-nine 
active service decorations among them, and that’s not to be 
sneezed at, my boy. Formerly war was a simple matter. But look 
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at it now! You have to command combined forces; and I simply 
can't keep in my head the speed potentials of the tank units, 
and I don’t trust the aviation one little bit. I still can’t help 
thinking that when an airman’s up there he can’t tell the dif- 
ference between his own and the enemy troops and he'll send his 
own side scattering to such a tune that you'll never be able to 
reassemble them. Of course that’s nonsense; but, after all, in war 
conditions nonsense is like doubt, it often counts for a bloody 
lot. I think if they were to put me in command of a regiment 
I'd be perfectly happy; but here they are sending me to a district 
command.” 

However, Apanasenko’s sense of grievance did not prevent his 
going to take the district command, nor did it interfere later 
with his taking the place of Marshal Blucher—executed by 
Stalin’s order—and thus serving for a time as commander in 
chief of the Far Eastern Armies. During World War II he led 
those armies to the west, covered himself with glory, and died 
valiantly on the field of battle. On the central square of the 
town of Belgorod, in Kursk province, a memorial has been 
erected to this general with the square coarse face of a peasant. 

Voroshilov, who was Minister of War at that time, was a fre- 
quent visitor to the generals’ incubator. After each of his visits 
one or another of my students would cease attending, and after 
a day or two the news would leak out that he had been ap- 
pointed to a high command. 

Every one of them dreamed of such appointments. They alt 
looked forward to the day when they would be released from 
KUVS. They regarded their stay in Moscow as an inevitable but, 
fortunately, brief evil, which would end on the day they were 
handed the order appointing them to a high command. They 
had got two fixed ideas firmly into their heads: 

1) No matter how much they studied, they would never learn 
anything. 

2) Irrespective of their successes or failures in study, they would 
be assigned to important military positions. 

The generals based these calculations on their knowledge of 
Stalin and the confidence that he could not do without them. 
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They had first met Stalin in the years of civil war, when he was 
an insignificant cog in Lenin’s party machine. They had been 
habitués of the Kremlin during the years when Stalin was con- 
solidating his autocratic authority. They knew he would not 
trust the army to anyone else but them. He would appoint more 
intelligent, more educated, and younger officers as their assistants, 
but he would hand the key positions in the army to them, the 
generals of the revolution. 

They were afraid of Stalin, were my generals, but they realized 
perfectly that they were completely dependent on him, and they 
knew they would serve him in faith and truth. They had been 
harnessed once for all to the chariot of communism, and they 
could not, and for that matter they would not, break away from 
the yoke. 

Undoubtedly Stalin’s death will affect the position of those of 
the Budionny generals who have been clever enough to survive. 
They still play an outstanding part in the army, but they can 
hardly count on advancing any further: “Othello’s occupation’s 
gone.” New men are rising to the army command, men better 
educated, men with a keener understanding of political ques- 
tions and, perhaps, more poisoned by lust for power. 

Whether the “new” men will be better than the “old” I cannot 
say. Time will tell. 

The day was approaching when my generals would graduate 
from KUVS. They were assigned to their future posts even before 
they finished the course. But they had to sit for examinations, 
though it was a quite unnecessary procedure, as appointments 
were made entirely without reference to the results. During the 
examinations the secret of my success as a teacher came out. 
When my generals were examined on their knowledge of history 
I made myself as inconspicuous as possible. I could hardly con- 
sider that I was to blame for the fact that they remembered 
only historical anecdotes and had no room in their heads for 
serious knowledge. Yet I felt rather annoyed when they garbled 
incidents, confused the names, and passed off the anecdotes as 
historical truth. The examiners had their work cut out to keep 
straight faces when the generals began to relate one of the stories 
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with which I had begun each of my lectures; and they broke 
down altogether when they started on Kniga. He was asked to 
tell what he knew of the great French Revolution. From the way 
he hemmed and hawed I could see he had forgotten all I had 
told them. After a moment or two he informed the examiners: 

“That, comrades, was when some idiot of an aristocratic 
woman said she couldn’t understand the poor people who were 
demanding bread. She didn’t have any bread herself, she ate 
cake.” 

That clumsy version of the well-known story was the sum total 
of his knowledge of the French Revolution. Nor was he any 
better when he was asked about the role played by Alexander 
of Macedon. He stood thinking for some time, then recalled 
only that the commander had gone to Diogenes’ tub for advice. 

I should have been really furious if history had been the only 
subject on which the generals revealed such ignorance. But they 
were just as bad in everything else. There were yawning gaps in 
their knowledge even of purely military matters, in which, after 
all, they had achieved resounding successes. For instance, when 
Yevseyev questioned Apanasenko about the battle of the Marne, 
the general was at a loss. 

“Well, do you know where the Marne is then?” Yevseyev per- 
sisted. His very insistence infuriated Apanasenko, who held a 
far higher military rank than his examiner. 

“Of course I know where the Marne is; but do you know 
where the Kalaus is?” he parried with a question. 

“Why should I know where the Kalaus is?” Yevseyev said 
irritably; and with some reason, for the Kalaus is a tiny steppe 
stream, and is not even marked on the maps. “What we need 
to know is where the great battles took place.” 

“That’s just it! There was a great battle on the Kalaus,” 
Apanasenko said triumphantly. “I smashed General Pokrovsky's 
cavalry there in 1918.” 

He was freed from further questioning, and didn’t even have 
to answer the one about the battle of the Marne. 

Zhimaitis treated me very coolly that day. He made some com- 
ment about my having spent four months telling anecdotes and 
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failing to carry out the curriculum. But that was unfair. If I 
hadn’t introduced Diogenes and his tub into my history lectures, 
Kniga would have forgotten all I told him about Alexander of 
Macedon; and but for that stupid and naive “Paris aristocrat 
woman” the French Revolution would not have existed at all 
for him. 

I was not invited to give a further series of history lectures in 
the generals’ incubator, but I never regretted the omission. In 
after years I met my generals more than once, finding them 
scattered all over the country. Before finally parting with them 
in Moscow I spent one more evening in their company. That 
evening deserves to be recorded in these pages. 

Before they were sent out of Moscow the generals were invited 
to have supper with Stalin. I had no reason to think I would be 
included in the invitation. But at twelve midnight someone 
called my editorial department, and an unfamiliar voice said 
that I could drive to the Kremlin, a pass was already waiting 
for me there at the gate. When I asked whether I was obliged 
to go, the man at the other end thought for a moment, then 
replied: 

“No, you don’t have to, but if you wish to you can come.” 

When I asked my editor what I should do, he made arrange- 
ments for me to go. I found all the generals in the St. George’s 
Hall of the Great Kremlin Palace. It was at their request that 
the teachers in the KUVS, including me, had been invited to the 
Kremlin. By the time I arrived Stalin had already withdrawn. 
Servants in drab gray suits were waiting on the guests. My gen- 
erals were in a merry mood, though I had heard that before their 
departure for the Kremlin they had agreed among themselves 
not to get drunk and to “know when they'd had enough.” 

The hall was crowded with officers. As I entered I took a 
quick glance around the assembly. Yes, I was not mistaken. 
Stalin’s guests were under vigilant control. In a distant corner I 
descried Serov talking gaily to Budionny. As always, Serov was 
dressed in a civilian suit of irreproachable cut. 

At that time Ivan Alexandrovich Serov was not a very well- 
known figure in Soviet Russia, but he played an important part 
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in Kremlin society. He was a handsome man, only thirty years 
old, but already the head of the First Department of the State 
Security Ministry. In other words, he was responsible for the 
protection of top Communist officialdom. He was always very 
affable in his relations with other people, always courteous and 
friendly. The Kremlin matrons raved about him. Their hus- 
bands, the leaders of various ranks, also acknowledged his serv- 
ices. He kissed the matrons’ hands and observed a grand monde 
ritual toward them; for their husbands he organized secret ren- 
dezvous in his Kremlin apartment with the leading actresses and 
ballerinas of the Moscow theaters. That was about all that any- 
body knew about him. His recent exaltation to a key post in 
the Malenkov government—he has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee for State Security, in other words, head of all 
the secret services—is the result of his many years of calculated 
service to the Kremlin. 

For some reason I feared Serov; it was from his office that 
correspondents obtained passes for any meeting in the Kremlin. 
When I saw him there among the generals, I had no doubt that 
everybody present that night was under his supervision. Prob- 
ably the waiters, too, were nat simply waiters and nothing more. 
Meanwhile, the generals were half drunk, and were openly giv- 
ing voice to a good deal that it would have been better to keep 
to themselves. Every word they said was registered in Serov’s 
cold mind and in the minds of his assistants. 

There is no point in my stopping to describe this typical Rus- 
sian generals’ carousal. I need only comment that it was accom- 
panied by an abundance of liquor. It would be difficult to 
describe, in any case. Some of the party were arguing over former 
campaigns, and drinking. Others were singing, and drinking. 
Yet others were silent, and drinking. But we Russians are a 
well-trained nation, and we’re not so easily bowled over by a 
drop of liquor. If a man does commit the crime of getting drunk 
at any time, he ascribes it not to vodka, but to low spirits. I 
often heard one general complain to another: 

“You know, I was in a perfectly beastly mood yesterday. I got 
drunk and went right off the rails.” 
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At two in the morning I got ready to leave. Kniga, Yeremenko, 
and several other generals, all of them obviously intoxicated, 
left the Kremlin with me. As we went down the broad, carpeted 
staircase some officers of the Kremlin guard came up to us and 
offered to help the generals home. Yeremenko was highly in- 
dignant. 

“They think we’re drunk!” he snorted. “Let us alone; you 
can’t pull that on us; you'll never see us drunk.” 

As he spoke he stumbled, and had to be held up by the arm. 

“That’s right,” Kniga bawled; “we’re not drunk. We shall 
soar out of the Kremlin like proud eagles.” 

Outside, on the farther side of the Red Square from the 
Kremlin, the automobile of the editorial staff was waiting for me. 
I packed the “proud eagles” into it and sent them home, then I 
strode off to the office, reflecting, as I went, that I had now 
escaped from the generals’ incubator, which in due course would 
be filled with a new hatching of chicks. 

Because of its very raison d’étre, the incubator’s students con- 
sisted of a homogeneous group of higher command officers, dis- 
tinguished yet poorly educated generals of the revolution. At 
that time, and still today, the Soviet army had and has other 
types of general. Among these are yesterday’s commissars, who 
now unexpectedly have become generals. There are the army 
leaders thrown up by the war. There are the careerists who have 
matured in the soil of war. But all these types are held within 
the clearly defined framework of Soviet political control and the 
system of advancement to more important positions. Personal 
brilliance, talent, knowledge—all these things are of secondary 
importance. The primary test is that of unconditional devotion 
to the regime, membership in the Communist party, and the 
ability to maneuver among the innumerable reefs of the Soviet- 
party bureaucracy. And so, no matter what changes may be made 
in the personal composition of the army command, there will 
always be a leavening of the type of general we met in the 
incubator. 


The Russians have a proverb: “The apple does not fall far 
from the tree.” 


3. The Voznesenskys—Veteran Regiment 


HAVING SHATTERED MY REPUTATION AS A TEACHER OF SOVIET COM- 
manders and escaped from the incubator, I hoped I would be 
left in peace, and could come to anchor in the haven of our edi- 
torial department. But that was not to bel After a few more or 
less peaceful months I received a notice from the Commissariat 
for War. It ordered me to present myself at an assembly point 
for mobilization of reserve officers, “bringing with me a spoon, 
towel, and spare set of underwear.” 

A compulsory military training course had been instituted 
some years before, while I was still studying at the university. In 
my first course we spent much time over relief maps, made our- 
selves acquainted with various military arms, took topographical 
photographs, and did many other by-no-means-attractive things, 
all of which in the aggregate were called a course of advanced 
pre-call-up training. The professor who held the chair of mili- 
tary science was good-natured Pavel Illarionovich Tumanov, who 
draped the uniform of a brigade commander, a major general, 
about his elderly and meager body. He sincerely did all he could 
to dispel our ignorance of military matters, but he was short- 
sighted, so he never noticed that we all with one accord went 
to sleep during his lectures. Pavel Illarionovich had been an 
officer in prerevolutionary days, and he should have been re- 
tired long before; but he was offered the chair of military science 
and took on the heavy burden. 

Our dozes at the winter lectures had to be paid for in the 
summer, when for three months we were carted off to military 
camps and turned into soldiers and section commanders. So far 
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I had drunk of this cup of bitterness twice. I had nursed a 
sneaking hope that after graduating from the university I would 
be forgotten; but now, two years later, I was called up once more. 

If I had been governed by the axiom that was becoming 
more and more accepted at that time, and which laid down the 
principle that “in the period of socialistic construction trickery 
settles everything,” I could have dodged the call up. All I had 
to do was to solicit the aid of some highly placed military official 
and my papers would have been canceled. But in those days I 
was guided by other standards of conduct, and so on the ap- 
pointed day and hour I turned up at the mobilization center, 
where we were to be assigned to a regiment. I knew exactly what 
awaited me and where I would be sent. For three months I 
would wear military dress, would march, would sing on the 
march, would sleep in a tent, and do many other things that 
I could have managed to get on quite well without. Nor was I 
attracted by the fact that during my previous periods in the 
army I had made definite progress. During my first call up I 
had been a private, in the second a section commander, and 
then a platoon commander. For this reason the Ministry of 
War had allocated me to the officers’ reserve, but that did not 
kindle in me any military enthusiasm whatever. One further 
issue was beyond all doubt: as before, I would be assigned to 
the Ivanovo-Voznesensky Proletarian Regiment, and the regi- 
ment would be quartered in a summer camp not far from the 
town of Kovrov. 

In a word, I knew in advance all that would happen, and all 
that would happen seemed decidedly unattractive. 

However, when [ was called up in 1932 I found our military 
train proceeding not toward Kovrov, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. The train consisted of only twelve cars, containing alto- 
gether three hundred and fifty men called up for summer training. 
At some wayside halt the officer in command Jooked into our 
students’ car (in it were some thirty students and myself, who had 
been a student fairly recently, and had been put in command 
of this merry band). He informed us that we were going to a 
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camp not far from Krivoi Rog, in the Ukraine. There we would 
find our Ivanovo-Voznesensky regiment already in quarters. 

Now this was beginning to be interesting. The Kovrov camp, 
where we had done our summer training hitherto, is the most 
deadly dull place on earth, It is situated in a lonely forest, and 
all we ever saw there were soldiers and officers. But this time we 
were going to Krivoi Rog, to the beautiful Ukraine. 

The commander gave us to understand that large-scale ma- 
neuvers were to be held in the Ukraine, and troops from all the 
military regions of Russia were being brought up to take part. 
That explained why our regiment had gone not to Kovrov but 
to Krivoi Rog, where it had been attached to Timoshenko’s army 
corps. 

Our excitement at this news died away the moment our little 
troop train arrived at the famine area next day. We looked out 
of our car on a dying Ukraine, and its death agonies shook us 
up rather badly. As usual in the Ukraine, the villages were some 
distance from the railway line; but they appeared to be silent 
and lifeless, and very rarely did we see smoke coming from a 
cottage chimney. The earth lay quite untilled, and I had a feel- 
ing that it was clamoring with burning reproach, crying out 
against its human inhabitants. 

We found those inhabitants jamming the railway stations. 
Half savage, in rags, they were a terrible sight. When our train 
halted, a howl of many voices penetrated into the cars: 

“Bread! Bread!” 

Children so pale as to be almost translucent, with rags hang- 
ing about them, came up to our cars and wailed in pitiful, heart- 
rending voices: 

“Give! Give for the love of Christ, comrade citizens!” 

In the Ukraine every railway station is clustered around with 
small groves of dusty trees. From those groves a horrible stench 
drifted into our cars. The railwaymen, who were themselves 
staggering with weakness from lack of food, were using the groves 
to dump the dead bodies in. We could see the corpses lying in 
untidy heaps under the trees. Men’s bodies, women’s bodies, chil- 
dren’s bodies. 
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When our train arrived at its destination, the students and I 
were marched straight to the guardhouse. While we were still 
en route, the officer in charge of us had informed the higher 
command that the students were not obeying his orders, but were 
handing their rations to the starving people, and that the other 
men were following their example. Military stores were being 
transferred to the civilian population; and that, in the com- 
mander’s view, was a punishable offense. Our case was taken 
straight to the corps commander, Timoshenko. He did not 
order all the men in the train to be punished, but contented 
himself with giving the students an “airing” in the guardroom. 
They were all given three days’ arrest; but I, as the senior in 
command, got eight days. 

After serving my punishment I was attached to the second com- 
pany, where I found all my comrades from the train. If we 
exclude my eight days of confinement, this was when my army 
life really began. That very first day, when I began to get my 
bearings, I had a distinct feeling that there was something wrong 
with the regiment. In past days, at the Kovrov camp, our men 
had been famous for their singing. The companies had been in 
the habit of singing as they marched off to field exercises, and 
singing as they returned to camp. But now they were in Krivoi 
Rog they didn’t seem to have any heart for singing. A company 
would march away, and its commander would give the order: 

“Sing away!” 

The soloist, who as usual was marching in the first rank of the 
first platoon, would immediately strike up the regimental song: 


“The city sleeps as is its lordly habit, 

But the trumpeter, the trumpeter plays the reveille. 
A proletarian hymn is sounding, 

All the tents are awake and in motion.” 


Now the rest of the company should have taken up the re- 
frain. The company commander—he was a tall fellow, and get- 
ting on in years, surely one of life’s failures, otherwise he would 
not have remained a company commander till that age—shrugged 
his sloping shoulders and began on his own: 
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“The crack Vosnesensky Regiment 
Is forging brave fighters for the country. 
Men ever ready in bloody warfare 
To fight and die for the toiling people.” 


The commander sang on, but the rest of us were silent. He 
looked back at us, and waved his hand in despair: “Don’t bother!” 

A similar depression clouded the life of all the other com- 
panies. One never heard any singing, all conversations were 
carried on in undertones, and nobody got hot under the collar 
in an argument. One day Timoshenko inspected the regiment; 
afterward he shouted at the regimental commander: 

“Yours isn’t a regiment; it’s a funeral procession.” 

The starving Ukraine with its swarms of emaciated people 
had a very bad effect on the military camps in and around 
Krivoi Rog. The people stood about the place without speaking. 
They just stood and gazed. When they were chased away, they 
only turned up somewhere else. And there, too, they just stood 
and gazed. 

The army political instructors wore themselves out in attempts 
to dispel the men’s mood of morose, suppressed exasperation. 
The political instructor of our company was a man of Poltava 
peasant origin named Ostap Pilipenko. Among ourselves we 
joked that he must have been given a good sniff of political wis- 
dom in the military-political training school, and now simply 
couldn’t sneeze it out of his system. He was a fellow with a big 
head and a mat of hair, and completely stupid. He would drop 
in on us and start his daily political talk or, as he called it, 
“political priming.” In mockery of the real truth, the news- 
papers were filled with reports concerning the flourishing state 
of collective farm life; in view of what we were seeing with our 
own eyes here in the heart of the starving Ukraine, those re- 
ports made us sick with their cynical lies. But Pilipenko enthusi- 
astically told us wonderful stories about the collective farm 
“paradise.” Thrusting his fingers into his shock of hair, he ran 
up and down in front of us as we sat in a circle round him and, 
half closing his eyes, talked on and on incessantly. He always 
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began with the leading articles from Pravda, but he soon passed 
to collective-farm subjects. “Collectivization only just begun, 
and look at the results already!” he exclaimed, waving his news- 
paper about. 

The hungry men and women peasants stood a little way off 
and gazed at us silently. 

When he had talked to his heart’s content about the delightful 
prospects opened up by collectivization, he wiped the sweat from 
his face and pointed his rather dirty finger at one of the stu- 
dents. An exchange then developed between the two more or 
less along the following lines: 

“Tell us, comrade student, you’re an educated comrade, tell 
us the remarkable words that Lenin said to us in his article on 
the co-operative plan. You remember how all the collectivization 
scheme is outlined in that article, as though it was on the palm 
of your hand.” 

One day his choice happened to fall on a friend of mine 
named Leonid, a student from the Mining Institute. In those 
days Leonid seemed the last person in the world to have any 
connection with military affairs, yet during World War II he 
suddenly emerged from obscurity, and reached the rank of gen- 
eral. Today he holds an important post in the Soviet army. 
Leonid answered the political instructor as follows: 

“Comrade Lenin said some remarkable things in his article on 
the co-operative plan. Lenin taught us that if, for instance, we 
destroy the individual peasant economy with all our combined 
forces and with enthusiasm, then there won’t be any more strip 
system in agriculture, and there won't be any more peasant huts, 
but communal hostels or barracks will be built for everybody; 
there will be one well for everybody, the women won't cook 
the dinners but will get the food from field kitchens, and the 
peasants won’t have any cattle. In a word, there won't be any- 
thing at all.” 

The political instructor twisted his head from one side to 
the other as though trying to catch Leonid’s words as they floated 
through the air. Then, with characteristic cunning, he observed 
that although the comrade student had put it in rather learned 
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terms, he had explained it all very soundly. And the other men 
repeated to one another: “In a word, there won’t be anything 
at all.” 

One day there was an extraordinary occurrence, a Ch. P.1 as 
we called such incidents, in the fourth company. The cook, a 
man named Poliyektov, was deliberately scalded. He was a 
healthy giant of a fellow from that area south of Moscow which is 
famous for its market gardeners. The Army Special Department 
had their suspicions aroused and unexpectedly turned up to in- 
vestigate the “extraordinary occurrence,” but everybody, includ- 
ing the victim, declared that the scalding had been an accident 
and that nobody was to blame except Poliyektov himself. So 
the investigation was called off. For once the army Cheka men 
failed to get to the truth of the matter. 

The truth was that early one morning several men went to 
the field kitchen where Poliyektov was preparing food, and there 
was a short but violent argument. Then one of the men snatched 
up a ladle, filled it with boiling soup out of the caldron, and 
flung it at the cook, aiming at the lower part of his body. The 
cook set up a howl of anguish and, bellowing and cursing, was 
rushed off to see the regimental doctor. 

The men had good reason for their attack on Poliyektov. 
Among the hungry peasant people who hung about the camp 
were quite a number of girls. It takes all kinds of men to make 
an army, and not every soldier in our ranks felt unhappy at 
the sight of the starving people. The Russian nation has its share 
of unthinking individuals; often they’re not downright bad, they 
only succumb very easily to temptation. Such men could not be 
indifferent to the fact that hanging about the camp were girls 
whose wills had been sapped by hunger. And the cook was one 
of those fellows whose hearts simply overflow with love. 

The regimental bathhouse was a large building situated out- 
side the camp bounds; beside it stood an ammunition store, over 
which guards were posted at night. One night Poliyektov dragged 
one of the hungry peasant girls into the bathhouse. The guards 


1 Chrezvichainie Proizshestvie. 
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saw him coming out, but they failed to hold him: he tore him- 
self out of their hands. They let the girl go, but when their 
relief arrived they went straight off, burning with fury, to find 
the cook. He met their curses with curses, and so the ladle and 
boiling soup were brought into operation. 

The breath of the starving Ukraine put a damper on the entire 
life of our regiment. The companies were made up chiefly of 
peasants. All their thoughts were centered on home. These 
peasants’ sons reacted anxiously and apprehensively to the sight 
of what collectivization had brought to the Ukrainian villages. 

They began to mutter among themselves. Soldiers’ friendship 
is the same everywhere, and it is a faithful friendship. Even their 
fear of the Secret Employees of the Special Department could 
not kill it. It can be taken for granted that those Secret Em- 
ployees did their duty, but one must doubt whether they felt 
any great enthusiasm in doing it. After all, they were human 
beings, too! Most of them had found themselves roped in as 
Secret Employees owing to some misfortune, and not as a rule 
through their own wickedness or lack of will. Those who had 
deliberately chosen this service through their own bent of char- 
acter were swiftly identified as a group apart by the other men; 
we all know that the soldier is a great psychologist and quickly 
sums up his neighbor in the ranks or in the next bunk. 

So the secret informers could not really do much to spoil the 
soldiers’ friendship, which is tied with a firm knot. When off 
duty the men wandered about the camp, gathered in little groups 
under the trees, or retreated to the firing range. ‘There they had 
talks that were full of meaning, though of few words. 

“Did you see?” one would say to another. 

“I’m not blind!” And both of them knew that they were 
thinking of the drove of hungry men, women, and children they 
had marched past earlier in the day. 

“They've done a fine job!” the first man remarked. And once 
more they both knew that the sarcasm was directed against those 
who were squeezing the peasant farms to death and had brought 
about this terrible famine. 

“The political instructor says the Party and the government 
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will help,” the second man commented after a moment or two 
of thought. They both shook their heads dubiously. 

“They'll only put a bandage on the corpses’ behinds,” the 
first man said. And that innocent remark conveyed such a feeling 
of outrage that neither of them said any more for a long time. 

“But what’s to be done about it?” the second man asked. 

The other plucked a blade of grass and chewed it reflectively. 
After a while he spat it out and said: 

“How should I know?” 

Then they both got up from the ground and walked away, 
moody, troubled with doubts—two soldiers of the Red Army. 

It was announced that the date for starting the maneuvers had 
been postponed, and orders were issued for field exercises to 
take place. The men unexpectedly displayed quite a lot of in- 

terest in these exercises. Each morning the companies marched 
off to the forest, the steppe, or the banks of a river. They were 
| followed by the field kitchens with smoking chimneys. And the 
| field kitchens were followed by droves of hungry women, chil- 
dren, and men. The kitchens crawled up to the spot where the 
company was already waiting. The starving people drew closer 
and closer, the commanders and political instructors slipped 
away: they, too, felt their kinship with humanity. The cook 
ladled soup into the soldiers’ mess kits, but the mess kits were at 
once passed on from the soldiers to the children’s dirty and 
grasping little paws. The bearded peasants took hold of the sol- 
diers’ spoons, the women hastened to follow their men’s example. 
One of the peasants remarked: “The army’s the people’s army and 
it should feed the people, now were’s having such hard luck.” 
At last the cook’s ladle scraped the bottom of the caldron. The 
crowd swiftly melted away. The commanders and political in- 
structors returned. 

“Well, what was the dinner like?” the company commander 
asked, with a feeble smile flickering over his face. 

“Hit the spot, comrade Company Commander.” 

“Couldn’t have been better.” 

The men all praised the dinner in their various ways, but 
for the majority of them the soup hadn’t even washed the dust 
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of the road off their lips. The cook, as satisfied as the rest, drove 
his truck away, and the empty field kitchen clattered with ladles, 
spoons, and utensils. 


When the companies returned to camp in the evening the 
men could hardly drag their feet through the dust, they were 
so tired and hungry. The regimental commander came out to 
meet them, and ordered the commanders to report to him. 

“Mission accomplished. Nothing of note happened during the 
exercises,” they reported. 

“But why are the men so worn out?” the regimental com- 
mander asked. The question was only a form, for he knew the 
answer quite well. And for form's sake the company and platoon 
commanders replied: 

“It was very hot...and a long march. The men ought to 
have extra rations for supper.” 

The regimental commander raised his voice to a shout: 

“D’you want to get me court-martialed? We’re already exceed- 
ing our rations.” 

But he sent for the quartermaster sergeant. 

“You must issue extra rations for supper. The men are abso. 
lutely worn out,” he said. The quartermaster sergeant anxiously 
started to object, but the commander raised his voice: 

“Pavel Yich, surely you understand?” 

So Pavel Ilich went off to the stores, and on his orders the 
cooks prepared supplementary rations, throwing lumps of meat 
and handfuls of barley into the caldrons. 

Quite suddenly we heard that the division to which the 
Ivanovo-Voznesensky regiment belonged had been ordered to en- 
train for the camp at Kovrov. The maneuvers had been called 
off altogether. 

We marched to a small railway station to entrain in the eve- 
ning. The men climbed into the cars, stretched themselves out 
on the floors, and were soon fast asleep. The military regula- 
tions do not prescribe insomnia. 

Sometime during the night the train wheels began to clatter, 
and we set off on our journey. But we had not been traveling 
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for more than half an hour when the brakes were applied vio- 
fently. Aroused by the jolt, I cursed the engine driver and 
looked out of the door. A little way off I could see the military 
warehouses from which our division and two others had been 
supplied. They were in flames. Men ran along the train, bring- 
ing the order: “Second company, fall in!” 

We made at the double for the burning warehouses. Long 
before we reached them we heard the shouting and howling of 
many human beings. From time to time there was a pistol shot. 

As we ran, people went past us in the darkness, dragging along 
light carts loaded with boxes, sacks, and barrels. When we ap- 
proached, they stopped still, but when they saw we were going 
by them, they started off again. 

A great crowd was storming the warehouses: peasants from the 
neighboring villages and the droves of starving homeless people. 
Every moment the crowd grew larger. They fought their way 
into the stores. Sacks of sugar and flour flew through the win- 
dows, barrels of fish and butter were rolled out. A little shock- 
headed officer was running backward and forward along the 
wall, firing his pistol into the air. The soldiers on guard over 
the warehouses were trying to hold the crowd back, but as they 
barred one entrance, the crowd poured in through another. 

Seeing our company hurrying up, the officer ran to us, shout- 
ing: 

“Save the military property.” 

Our political instructor, Pilipenko, was in charge of the com. 
pany. He saluted obediently and cried, and there was a queer 
note of joy in his voice: 

“Very good! Men, save the property!” 

On his orders we piled arms and rushed into a warehouse 
which was only just beginning to burn. Together with the 
bearded peasants and the hysterically screaming women we flung 
sacks, cases, and barrels through the windows. Only when it 
grew unbearably hot inside and tongues of flame were bursting 
through the roof did we get out. 

By that time nothing of what we had saved from destruction 
was left outside. The people had dragged it all away. All the 
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roads leading from the warehouses were thick with crowds. They 
were carrying the food away on their shoulders, in their tucked-up 
skirts; they carried it in carts, on sledges, in handcarts, and in 
babies’ carriages. 

I looked about me in amazement. The whole of our regi- 
ment had arrived on the scene, and quite a number of men 
from other regiments, too. We rigged up a couple of stretchers, 
laid the charred remains of two of our comrades on them, and 
marched back to the railway line. We must have looked rather 
alarming, for as we came up to some old woman who had been 
left behind she hurriedly crossed herself and darted with unex- 
pected agility into the bushes. A new expression had appeared 
in our men’s eyes: it was joyous and bold, one might almost say 
insolent. As though we had for the first time grown conscious 
of our solidarity. We gladly submitted to the orders of the indi- 
visible soldier’s soul that was our common possession. 

“Sing away!” Pilipenko shouted. In the fire he had lost his 
bristling hair, his eyebrows, and lashes. 

“But put some life in it!” the company commander retorted; 
one of his hands was bandaged and in a sling. The cook Poliyek- 
tov, whom the soldiers had scalded with boiling soup in a far 
from pleasant spot, happened to be among us. He was noted in 
the regiment for his cheerful singing; it was the general opinion 
that there wasn’t a finer soloist in all the world. His round sooty 
and sweaty face was carefree and beaming. When the order was 
given to start singing, the cook shouted: 

“Tl sing!” 

A laugh came from the ranks, and a voice in the rear boomed 
out: 

“You can’t sing! You’ve been scalded like a pig!” 

“What's that to do with it?” he answered in genuine surprise, 
“They didn’t scald my throat; it was much lower down.” And 
he struck up in his ringing voice: 


“The city sleeps as is its lordly habit, 
But the trumpeter, the trumpeter plays the reveille.” 
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At the appropriate moment a hundred and fifty soldiers’ voices 
took up the refrain like one man: 


“The knowing Voznesensky Regiment 
Is forging brave fighters for its country. 
Men always ready in bloody warfare 
To fight and die for the toiling people.” 


This time they sang the song at the top of their voices, just 
to show that those who called the Ivanovo-Voznesensky Pro- 
letarian Regiment a regiment of enthusiastic howlers were quite 
right. 

Two weeks later, while we were at the Kovrov camp, I was 
recalled to Moscow. I found the regimental commander in a 
stew: he had had no idea that one of the soldiers in the second 
company of his regiment was a military correspondent, who 
could be recalled to Moscow by a cable from Gamarnik him- 
self. I guessed how he was feeling. I had seen not only what the 
visiting military correspondent would have been shown, but 
much else that is not usually shown to correspondents—things 
that a regimental commander would do his best to avoid talking 
about. 

He needn’t have worried. I couldn’t write a line about what 
I had seen; but if I had dared to write anything it would have 
been an enthusiastic article on the soldiers’ spirit, which I, too, 
had come to know so well during those few weeks. 


4. The Jungle 


WHAT I AM GOING TO TELL ABOUT HERE HAPPENED IN THE KUBAN, 
the Cossack district in the southeast of European Russia, in the 
autumn of 1933. 

If man should ever forget that evil time, the earth itself would 
rise up and recall it. Such happenings ought not to be committed 
to oblivion. 

Again and again since I left Russia I have told of what I saw 
in those days. My fellow countrymen who had left their native 
land twenty-five years earlier shook their heads mournfully as I 
spoke, but their eyes revealed that they doubted whether I was 
telling the truth. 

After the war I spent a long time in an American prison in 
a beautiful Austrian town. A fight was going on for my custody. 

“Hand him over to us!” the Soviet representatives demanded. 

“No!” the Americans obstinately replied. “Present your charges 
against him with supporting evidence.” 

In the evening American officers and soldiers would come 
along to my cell. Most of these callers were students in civilian 
life—men who had mastered the Russian language, or thought 
they had. They wanted to listen to this queer Russian who pre- 
ferred to remain in prison rather than return to his own coun- 
try. I told the Americans about the land of their Soviet ally. 
As a result of these evening meetings the prison commandant, 
an elderly American officer, transferred me to a large cell and 
sent me a pile of paper and a typewriter with Russian script, so 
I could write down the stories I had related. 

Sometimes as many as fifteen men would crowd into my cell. 
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The commandant was always the last to arrive. He could not 
speak one word of Russian, but he sat patiently through to the 
end of these gatherings. 

One evening I described what I had seen in the Kuban in 1933. 
My hearers listened closely, and I could see they were deeply 
interested. But when I had finished, one of them—he is now back 
in America trying his hand at writing—exclaimed: 

“Why, that would make a marvelous film story.” 

They at once began to discuss how a film could be made of 
it. But I sat there in a state of depression. I had told them the 
truth, but they thought of it as a marvelous film story. Their 
minds couldn't really grasp the reality of that truth. 

One day later on I found myself standing at a table covered 
with green baize. On my right a Soviet representative, Colonel X, 
raged and fumed. American officers were sitting at the table. 
Among the green uniforms of the military men were the tunic 
of a naval officer and the modest gray suit of a taciturn man in 
civilian dress, 

I was silent. The American military investigator spoke on my 
behalf. Step by step he refuted the attacks of the Soviet repre- 
sentative. Under the blows of documentary evidence the Soviet- 
fabricated card house of all the vicious crimes I was supposed 
to have committed fell to pieces. When the last card had top- 
pled and Colonel X resorted to vulgar abuse and threats to twist 
the necks of myself and my “protectors,” the presiding officer of 
the meeting, an elderly American colonel with a harassed expres- 
sion, turned to me. 

“Our inquiries have refuted the Soviet charges against you, 
but we don’t understand why you don’t want to return home 
voluntarily.” 

I began to explain my position. Sitting next to me were trans- 
lators, men who had visited me in prison. Within five minutes of 
my beginning to speak Colonel X shouted that I was making 
“lying propaganda.” After ten minutes he demanded that the 
president should “put a stop to these insults to the Soviet regime.” 
After fifteen minutes he rushed at me with raised fists, but he ran 
up against a solid wall provided by the broad chest of a huge 
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American M.P. He failed to get past that wall and, swearing 
aloud, he gathered his documents into his case and rushed to 
the door. The American soldier on guard at the door politely 
held out the Colonel's coat for him. 

I went on speaking. An hour passed: I was still speaking. The 
translators worked in shifts. The president passed a glass of water 
to me, but I did not stop to drink it. Suddenly I came to a halt. 
Everything was in favor of my telling what I had seen in the 
Kuban; but the thought stung me: ‘“They won’t believe it! A 
marvelous film story!”” And I skipped ahead to the war, without 
telling that other part of the truth which, should it ever be 
forgotten by human beings, will be recalled by the earth itself. 

I went on for nearly two hours; when I stopped I felt amazed 
that I had not once been interrupted. Half an hour later I was 
informed of the decision of the special meeting: “To refuse to 
hand me over forcibly to the Soviet Union.” 

Even then it was some months before I left prison. The struggle 
for my custody was carried on in other circles. 

When at last I gained my freedom, I began to come across 
brief and, usually, quite casual references in the émigré press to 
the events of those distant prewar years and to the very localities 
where the truth which seemed a marvelous film story had had 
its birth. 

A number of Russian men and women have brought tiny 
fragments of the truth away with them from their mother coun- 
try. My fragment is a little larger than others, perhaps, and I 
add it to what has already been written and presented for the 
world’s consideration. 


One day when I was writing for the newspaper Izvestia, my 
editor sent for me. What he told me was not news to me. For 
many months past Lazar Kaganovich had been in the northern 
Caucasus, acting as the plenipotentiary extraordinary of the Party 
Central Committee. Something was going on in that area which 
the editorial department of Izvestia ought to know about, so 
it was proposed that I should obtain permission from the Red 
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Army Political Administration to visit the military forces quar- 
tered in the northern Caucasus area. 

Permission was given, and I did not need much time for 
preparation. My camera slung across my shoulder, a notebook 
in my pocket, a document case with one or two books, a towel, 
soap, and razor: that was all my baggage. 

My colleague, the military correspondent of Tass, warned me 
not to go through Rostov-on-Don. If I presented myself for regis- 
tration there I would be sent back to Moscow, as he had been 
sent back only a little while before. His expulsion had been at 
Kaganovich’s order. 

For this reason J] undertook a deep outflanking maneuver, 
and finally arrived in the district of Armavir. To my astonish- 
ment, I did not find the cavalry division I had expected. Its com- 
mander at that time, by the way, was one Belov, who during 
World War II brilliantly directed a raiding cavalry corps that 
for a long period posed a dangerous threat to the Germans 
occupying Smolensk. I found the divisional commissariat, the 
warehouses, and workshops, but the regiments themselves had 
moved on elsewhere. 

I learned that they had gone in the direction of Briukhovetsky, 
and I chased after them. Flourishing my pass, and using all my 
powers of persuasion, I obtained a “Gazik’’} from the divisional 
garage, loaded it with cans of gas, and then with a soldier driver 
named Kozlikov set off along a parched road, and the two of us 
were soon literally eating up the dust. 

There are some men who are distinctive by their very insig- 
nificance. My driver was one of that sort. The only interesting 
thing about him was the fact that, as sometimes happens, he 
himself realized how ordinary he was. 

“I can’t say I approve of my forebears, they were too petty- 
minded,” he told me as we drove along. “All my family are hope- 
lessly on the small side, and to cap everything they must go and 
choose a mean and quite humiliating name. Why couldn’t they 
have called themselves ‘Bykov,’ the ‘Bulls,’ or ‘Bikadorov,’ or 


1A product of the Gorki Automobile Works, a copy of the Ford “flivver.” 
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‘Bugaev,’ or some other serious sort of name.? Or I wouldn't 
even have minded ‘Kozlov’ so much. But the devils must go and 
think of ‘Kozlikov.’ A little goat! With a name like that you 
can’t help wanting to bleat!” 

He spat juicily over the side of the car and stepped on the gas. 
The automobile groaned and creaked and wheezed as it tore 
along, threatening to fall to pieces at any moment. 

We approached the district village of Briukhovetsky in the 
late afternoon. The sun was sinking and, as so often in the 
steppe, it looked like an enormous ball heated white hot in a 
smithy furnace and on the point of dropping suddenly out of 
the sky. When the sun goes that brick-red color, and one can 
look at it without being dazzled, human beings are filled with 
alarm and dread. 

Kozlikov tried to drive down the main street, but he had to 
pull up: it was overgrown with thick, impenetrable scrub. He 
turned off to the right, crossed an uneven field, and tried another 
street. With the same result. 

He clapped his small grubby hands on the steering wheel and 
turned to me. 

“Now what are we to do?” 

The only way of getting to the center of the village, where, 
in the distance, we could see a church with blue cupolas, was by 
circling round the outskirts. I left Kozlikov to take the auto- 
mobile, and got out to make my way on foot through the scrub. 

I knew in a general way that the Cossacks in the Don and 
Kuban districts had been hard hit by the Soviet regime because 
they had tried to resist collectivization. But now I was seeing at 
first hand a Cossack district village that had felt the punitive 
hand of the Moscow dictatorship. The street along which I 
walked was nothing but a jungle, a tangle of wild growth such 
as I had never seen before. The scrub rose above a man’s head, 
so high that I could not see the houses above it. I had to make 
my way to the houses through this undergrowth. The Cossacks’ 
homes were deserted and lifeless. They gazed out at what had 


2 All these names are variants of the Russian word for “bull.” 
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once been the street with the dead eyes of their windows, from 
which all the glass had gone. The rooms were dusty and empty, 
littered with rags and broken utensils. In one house a child’s 
cradle was hanging from the ceiling. In another a kitten was 
lying on the floor, nothing but a heap of fur and past even 
the stinking stage of decomposition. 

The third, the fourth, the fifth, and sixth houses, every one 
presented the same picture. I tried one more, but I ran out 
quickly, unable to bear the stench. But during the half minute 
I had spent inside I had seen two human bodies. An old woman 
was sitting on the floor, her gray unkempt head sunk on her chest. 
She had fallen with her back against a cot, her legs were flung 
wide. Her dead hands were crossed on her chest. And thus, with- 
out uncrossing her hands, she had yielded her soul to God. From 
the cot hung a yellow withered hand that rested on the woman’s 
gray head. It belonged to an old man in a canvas shirt and 
canvas trousers, who was lying on the bed. The bare soles of his 
feet stuck out at one end, and I could tell that those feet had 
walked the earth for many a year. I could not see his face: it 
was turned to the wall. 

To my shame I must admit that I was shaken to the very core. 
For some reason I was affected most by that hand lying on the 
woman's head. One could imagine that the old man had called 
on his last strength to drop his hand on his wife’s head, and thus 
united they had been frozen still in death. How long had they 
been dead? A week, two weeks? It was now nine months since 
the punitive forces had suppressed the village’s attempt at revolt. 
Those left alive—women, children, cripples—had been packed 
into trains and carried off to distant parts. But somehow these 
two old people had remained behind. They had died in their 
own house, which was surrounded now by a jungle rising right 
to its roof. 

I decided not to go into any more houses, but to make my 
Way as quickly as possible to the company of living beings. So I 
plunged back into the jungle, through which a narrow path 
had been trodden out. I walked along that path, and on either 
Side of me rose a conquering stand of weed. From time to time 
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the scrub thinned out, and I could see the houses standing on 
one or the other side of the street. They were all deserted and 
silent. Then the green wall once more hid everything from me, 
and I began to think that all the world was covered with this 
jungle of scrub. 

The illusion that I was in the jungle took such strong hold of 
me that when to one side I heard light, stealthy steps and the 
scrub swayed a little I halted in the sudden grip of fear. 

A kitten ran out on to my path. Just an ordinary gray kitten, 
the kind that townsfolk call Tibby or Tommy. I felt really glad 
to see any kind of living creature. Taking some bread out of my 
pocket, I offered it to her. She made no attempt to come for it. 
I put it on the ground and drew back a few paces. With one 
bound she reached and devoured it. Thinking that now I had 
created a basis for further acquaintance I went toward her, calling 
quietly. She hissed menacingly, but did not stir. I stretched out 
my hand to stroke her; she bristled up, scraped my hand with her 
claws, and sprang into the undergrowth. 

It was a pretty deep scratch. I bound it up with my handker- 
chief, and went on. But I had not gone more than twenty paces 
when to one side I heard a frenzied shouting, hissing, and the 
sounds of blows. The shouting was clearly coming from some 
human being. Clutching my “Fed,” the Soviet imitation of the 
Leica, to my side, I forced my way through the undergrowth. The 
noise was close to me, but it was quite a time before I could see 
anything. Then at last I pressed aside the last of the scrub and 
halted stockstill. 

What I saw was monstrous, unbelievable. I felt that some un- 
known power had flung me right back into a prehistoric age. 
Here amid the scrub of the jungle grew a single tree, an acacia. 
Round that tree a completely naked man was running. His 
matted filthy hair tossed with every movement he made. A long, 
tangled beard hung over his hairy chest. 

Before me danced a cave man exactly as we are accustomed to 
seeing him depicted in the pictures of our schoolbooks. He was 
engaged in what is regarded as the cave man’s main pursuit: he 
was chasing beasts of prey. Almost a dozen cats of differing colors 
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and kinds were tearing round and round the tree; at its foot lay 
a dead pigeon. The man was fighting for his food. In his right 
hand he brandished a heavy club. Two cats with shattered bodies 
were stretched out on the ground. 

The man was shouting, but I could not understand one word 
of what he was saying. 

Shaken by the sight, I turned and fled through the scrub, and 
did not stop until I came face to face with Kozlikov. He had 
grown anxious at my long absence, and had come in search of 
me. He was accompanied by a dozen or so Red Army men, all 
of them broad-faced and slant-eyed Tatars. We turned back and 
went to the acacia, but when we got there the spot was deserted. 
The naked man and the cats had all vanished into the jungle. 
The Tatar commander in charge of the squad kicked the dead 
cats with his toe. 

“It was Yerema killed them,” he said in halting Russian. 
“There’s a madman of that name who lives here. He was a 
Cossack, he had a wife and a daughter. His wife, his daughter 
have gone to Siberia; Yerema went out of his mind; he lives 
in the jungle.” 

The farther end of the village was inhabited and was free of 
scrub. Kaganovich had given orders that the personnel from a 
collective farm of a neighboring area be transferred to Briuk- 
hovetsky. But the large Cossack village had proved too extensive 
for the small collective farm to fill, so in a good half of the place 
the scrub remained untouched. Only one living man inhabited 
that deserted part: the mad Yerema. He was the last surviving 
inhabitant of a district village that before the collectivization 
drive had numbered twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Two squadrons of Belov’s division and a detachment of the 
G.P.U. Special Force were stationed in Briukhovetsky. By this 
time the former purely national formations no longer existed. 
Gamarnik, who was working to create an international military 
amalgam, had so far managed to thin out the national formations 
with alien elements, and so each of the two cavalry squadrons, 
four troops to a squadron, had three Tatar and one Russian 
troop. This cavalry force was commanded by a youthful-looking 
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officer, whose name, if I remember aright, was Teterin, which is 
Russian for the grouse. 

Teterin greeted me with a reproachful shake of his head. 
From what he proceeded to tell me I realized that I had taken 
an unpardonable liberty in making my way through the scrub. 
He was afraid he would be held responsible if anything happened 
to me. I reassured him by saying that responsibility for a quite 
unimportant military correspondent would not in any case prove 
very onerous. 

The G.P.U. force was commanded, so Teterin told me, by a 
man named Perepetui. Teterin warned me that this Perepetui 
would undoubtedly wish to see me. In fact, before half an hour 
had passed a fair-haired youth in a forage cap with the green 
band of the G.P.U. force called for me. To the accompaniment of 
almost incessant sniffing and snuffing he informed me that 
Perepetui insisted that the newly arrived comrade go see him 
at once. 

During my half hour’s conversation with Teterin I had learned 
that he and Perepetui hated each other like poison. Although 
they were living in the same village, they did their best to ignore 
each other. Without any formal agreement to do so, they had 
drawn an invisible demarcation line through the inhabited part 
of the village, and neither the one nor the other would set foot 
on the farther side of the line. 

Teterin advised me that it would be best to go and call on that 
. He distorted the G.P.U. man's name to a word which in 
effect meant “big stink.” 

I went. I had hardly got more than twenty paces from the house 
when my fair-haired escort suddenly dropped his rifle, squatted 
down on his heels, and broke into a squeal of laughter. I stopped 
in amazement, but I had to wait quite a while before the cheer- 
ful idiot recovered his self-control]. I then discovered that he was 
laughing at the way Teterin had twisted his commanding off- 
cer’s name. Jt had taken all that time for Teterin’s pungent wit 
to sink into the fellow’s understanding. 

When he had laughed the joke off his chest he picked up his 
rifle and we went on. But now he sniffed even more often, as 
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though his laughter had violated some enforced rhythm of his 
snifing and he was hurrying to make up for what he had lost. 

I found Perepetui waiting for me in a large Cossack hut. He 
was seated impressively at a table littered with documents. When 
I entered he raised his enormous carcass slightly from the bench, 
but he let it drop again with suspicious haste. The dreaded 
Cheka man was obviously drunk and couldn't trust his legs. I 
stared at him in astonishment: he was a strange freak of nature; 
such sights are not often to be seen! His small, flattened cranium 
passed into a narrow brow and below that brow his cheeks, a 
deep beet-red hue, rose like two hillocks. Between the hillocks 
his nose projected like a blushing pear. 

“And what did they feed you on, you monster?” I felt like 
asking. 

Beside him sat a young man with the thin, sharp features of 
a degenerate. I had already met specimens of this new type of 
Cheka man: the fanatic. Not entirely lacking in intelligence, 
he had studied, possibly, in a university; he then had asked 
for employment in a “government organ,” and now was profit- 
ing by the experience of the old Cheka man Perepetui, who 
regarded every man primarily as a target into which he could 
send a bullet. 

I already knew the procedure to expect. Without waiting to be 
questioned I handed Perepetui my pass. He fixed his leaden 
eyes on it and studied it for some time. Then he ordered his or- 
derly (an insolent lad of about twenty, with the tread of a prowl- 
ing cat) to hand him his spectacles. Mounting the enormous 
horn spectacles on the bluish knob of his nose, he turned to 
studying my pass again. But he was still unable to understand 
a word of it; the spectacles were of no help whatever to his 
drunken eyes. All the same he maintained his stern expression, 
and as he handed the pass to his assistant, he barked: “It seems 
to be in good order.” Then he shouted at me in a hoarse, deep 
voice: 

“What the hell do you mean by coming to the district center 
without reporting for registration?” 

I took my cue from him—I was rather fond of stringing such 
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people along—and retorted with a few observations drawn from 
the colorful language of the Odessa port stevedores, whose vocabu- 
lary is famous all over Russia. In those days I rather thought that 
such language was very useful in dealing with men like Perepetui, 
and there have always been a lot of his type in Russia. The effect 
was greater than I had expected; he suddenly developed a great 
respect for me and stretched out his beefy paw. 

“That’s great, brother!” he boomed. 

His assistant intervened to inform him that my pass had been 
signed by Voroshilov himself, while the second signature was 
Gamarnik’s. Although he had already spent a good ten minutes 
studying my document Perepetui was astonished, and took it back 
to look at it a third time. But now he forgot to balance his 
spectacles on his nose. With a struggle he managed to decipher 
Voroshilov's signature, but he could achieve no more. 

“So you’ve come to collect forage for the army?” as asked me. 
His fuddled mind was thinking up extraordinary conjectures. His 
assistant explained that I was not a forage officer but a cor- 
respondent. That completely bewildered him and, pushing the 
papers away with one sweep of his hand, he shouted: 

“Grishka, my boy! Serve up! You'll find a liter of the best 
under my bed; fish it out!” 

However, I refused to stay to supper, and was imprudent 
enough to mention that I had promised to have my meal with 
Teterin. Wheezing discontentedly, Perepetui said: 

“Report every day to my assistant for registration! Get me?” 

Turning to the assistant, he added: 

“Contact Rostov. His pass may be forged.” 

On my way back I was accompanied as far as the invisible 
demarcation line by this assistant. He did not exchange one word 
with me, yet I conceived a violent hatred for him such as even 
Perepetui had failed to provoke. 

I should, according to plans, have driven on in pursuit of 
Belov’s division. But, as has happened again and again in my 
life, I found myself fettered to this spot by something that had 
deeply impressed me. In Briukhovetsky I was always conscious 
of the presence of Yerema, the anachronistic prehistoric man of 
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the twentieth century. The villagers told innumerable stories 
about him. Before the collectivization drive he had been a Com- 
munist, and chairman of the district Soviet; but when collec- 
tivization began he tore up his party ticket in sight of the Cos- 
sacks and went off to join those who had resolved to fight in 
defense of their homes against the Soviet regime. The majority 
of these determined defenders fell in a clash with Perepetui’s 
force, and the military sent to besiege the insurgent village. But 
Yerema fled into hiding in the malaria-infested swamps from 
which swarms of mosquitoes fly out every year over the Kuban. 
Nobody had any idea how he managed to get through the winter. 
In the depth of the summer he turned up in the heart of the 
jungle scrub. He was drawn back irresistibly to his home. But 
not one member of his family was left in that house; it was 
occupied by strangers settled there from another district. He 
set fire to his house one night, and while the occupants were 
saving their belongings he vanished into the scrub, and a vigorous 
search failed to find him. 

After that the new settlers, and even more the soldiers of 
Teterin’s squadrons, followed Yerema’s duel with Perepetui with 
the utmost interest. It pleased fate to arrange for that duel to 
reach its climax during my stay in the village. 

Perepetui’s and Teterin’s two forces had a habit of regularly 
“combing out” the jungle of scrub. Attempts had been made to 
cut the scrub down, but the soil only gave birth to more weeds, 
which shot up to the sky with amazing strength. One street they 
did succeed in clearing, and they went on to a second; but while 
they were clearing that the first was overgrown again. The only 
satisfactory way of clearing the scrub was by burning it down, but 
then all the abandoned houses would have been burned, too, 
and it would have been difficult to save the inhabited part of the 
village from the flames. So the G.P.U. and army men contented 
themselves with regular “combings out” of the jungle. 

However, as the enmity between the commanders extended to 
the respective forces also, the combing-out operation was not 
made a joint affair; each group worked separately. In fact, 
Teterin’s men went mad at the very sight of Perepetui’s young- 
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sters. And with good reason. The G.P.U. detachment consisted 
of former criminals, and you can guess what happens when a 
criminal is handed a weapon and ordered to use it! Rumors of 
the savagery of the detachment had even reached Rostov. A 
whole squad of them would fall on the few houses still occupied 
by Cossacks, pillaging them and raping the women. The victims 
rushed to Teterin, and he sent his Tatars and Russians to sup- 
press the savages and teach them a lesson. But by the time they 
arrived the G.P.U. men had cleared out. Teterin wrote reports 
to his superiors on these incidents, but Perepetui informed the 
higher authorities that the reports were “slanders and inventions 
of the class enemy.” 

Teterin’s squadrons and Perepetui’s detachment represented 
two entirely different and irreconcilable worlds. The squadrons 
were made up of peasants’ sons, men who, though not of the 
same blood, were just as attached to the soil as were the Kuban 
Cossacks. And so the visible results of forced collectivization made 
a deep and painful impression on them. They could not be in- 
different to the sight of the Kuban lying waste. They had been 
posted to the devastated district because the authorities were 
afraid of a further rising, and they obeyed their orders to act 
as guard over the village. In all probability, if there had been 
a rising they would have gone on obeying orders and would have 
suppressed it, doing so not from any sense of duty, but because 
they felt themselves in the grip of an inexorable compulsion. 

Perepetui’s detachment was a very different matter. It was com- 
posed of selected experienced lads who were well acquainted with 
“wet” jobs, that is, with bloodshed. They went beyond what was 
necessary without stopping to think; so far as they were con- 
cerned other men’s lives, and their own, too, for that matter, were 
not worth a kopeck. They didn’t care a damn whether their 
ruthless behavior had any social significance, all they cared about 
was having weapons to use. Life for them was simply a “bloody 
picnic.” And as all the rest of the world was hostile to this 
criminal gang they were welded together by a sense of profes- 
sional interdependence, and thoroughly enjoyed using the weapons 
that had been put into their hands. 
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What reconciliation could there be between two such worlds, 
one with deep national roots, the other a corroding corruption? 

During my stay in the village Perepetui organized one of his 
regular comb-outs of the jungle. He sent his assistant to Teterin 
to demand that the cavalrymen should work through the under- 
growth as a second line. There was not much point in the idea, 
but Teterin’s men were growing weary of doing nothing, so he 
agreed, and detailed one squadron to go behind the G.P.U. men 
on foot. 

Perepetui’s detachment extended into open formation and 
began to beat the jungle. The operation was not organized spe- 
cially to catch Yerema. It was motivated mainly by the fear that 
insurgents might creep up through the scrub into the village; 
there were many wandering about the steppe at the time. But 
there was always the possibility that Yerema would be caught, 
and in one of his drunken fits Perepetui had sworn by “Marx's 
beard” and the “Engels’ wart” (did Engels have a wart?) that he 
would capture the mad Cossack and nail him into the earth with 
a spike. 

I went with the cavalrymen who followed in the wake of 
Perepetui’s detachment. Some two hundred yards ahead of us we 
heard shouting and frequent shooting. The G.P.U. men were 
amusing themselves with taking pot shots at the wild cats, which 

| were multiplying enormously in the scrub. 

We found it hard work to force our way through the tangle 

of weed. The dirty green stalks were as thick as Perepetui’s arm 

and grew close together, and, to make matters worse, some kind 

of creeping weed had woven a dense network with its strong 

| tendrils. The soldiers swung their trenching tools to cut down 
the scrub, and snapped the creeper’s vines with their shoulders. 
Every step called for effort. Unaccustomed to making my way 
through this green barrier, I fell behind. I heard the Tatar 
soldiers talking quite close at hand, but I could not catch up 
to them. 

Suddenly the voices stopped. Something had happened. ‘Then 
ahead of me I heard a hoarse grunting, as though a herd of 
buffaloes heated with running were noisily taking breath. I heard 
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a stifled cry, more animal than human. I fought my way along 
with all my strength, using my elbows, my feet, my shoulders to 
break through; I was so oblivious of my surroundings that I did 
not notice a young Tatar stretched out in the grass until I 
stumbled over him. 

“Sh-sh-sh!” he hissed. 

I dropped to the ground beside him. Down by the roots the 
scrub was not so closely intertwined, and I could see men of 
Teterin’s squadron lying to right and left of me. Their eyes were 
fixed on something going on away ahead of us. I followed their 
gaze and saw a large gray boulder sticking up from the ground. 
By some strange freak the scrub had avoided the stone and had 
left a small glade, perhaps thirty paces across. The stone was in 
the center of this glade, and under it I saw the yawning darkness 
of a hole. Right beside the hole lay a man in G.P.U. uniform. By 
the way he was lying I could tell he was dead: only the dead 
press so close to the ground. 

Some ten paces away from the stone the naked Yerema and the 
G.P.U. officer Perepetui were rolling over and over, grunting and 
groaning heavily. Yerema had his great brown arms locked right 
round the other man’s body. That was no loving embrace! 
Perepetui was wheezing hoarsely, for he lacked the strength to 
cry out. But he had Yerema by the throat, his fingers were buried 
in the wild growth of hair that wreathed the Cossack’s face. As 
I lay and watched that struggle I lost all sense of time. When 
afterward I thought it all over, I realized that the incident could 
have lasted only one or two, or at the most, five minutes. But at 
the moment I was outside time, and I had the feeling that this 
fight had been going on for an endless age. Yerema did not make 
any cry, but uttered strange, inarticulate noises. One can imagine 
that they were the sort of sound our distant ancestors made after 
they had slipped down from the trees and had risen off their 
four onto their two legs. A strange sensation that I can hardly 
express in words was aroused in me. I felt not exactly that I was 
overgrown with hair, but something akin to such a feeling. It 
rose from the unknown depths of my being and engendered not 
fear, but a kind of joy, a desire to emit an exultant shout. And 
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somehow I felt that Yerema was human like me, whereas the 
panting Perepetui came from some of the four-legged creatures 
that were the enemies of both Yerema and me. 

Somehow the G.P.U. man managed to kick the Cossack on the 
knee. Yerema howled with pain, unclasped his hands, and 
clutched his leg. Hurriedly unbuttoning his pistol holster, 
Perepetui scrambled to his feet. But he had no chance to draw his 
weapon, for Yerema flung himself on him again and began to 
pummel his face madly, frenziedly. They shifted slowly about the 
glade, bellowing like bulls. 

I could not tell, nor do I know even to this day, whether 
Yerema was really mad, but his behavior was intelligent. Slowly, 
step by step, he pushed Perepetui back toward the stone. His 
enormous bludgeon was lying beside the stone, and he was 
determined to get hold of it. It was probably the weapon he had 
used to slay the man lying dead beside the hole. 

The G.P.U. man divined his intention and resisted desperately. 
Nonetheless, slowly, surely they drew near to the cudgel that 
could settle the argument with one blow. When only two or three 
steps separated them from the boulder Yerema uttered an ex- 
ultant howl, let go of Perepetui, and snatched the stick from the 
ground. He raised it above his head exactly as one imagines 
prehistoric man did. But Perepetui had had time to draw his 
pistol, and he fired, twice. Yerema staggered, but as he reeled he 
managed somehow to bring the cudgel down on Perepetui’s 
head. The G.P.U. man dropped like a log, and Yerema slowly 
sank down beside him. With a convulsive moment the Cossack 
drew his knees up to his chin, then flung out his legs, and was still. 

Perepetui had not lost consciousness. He turned over on his 
side and slowly struggled to get up. Yerema’s bludgeon had not 
smitten him to death. The bullets had weakened the force of the 
blow, and possibly Perepetui’s cranium was unusually strong. 
Nothing is impossible where a Cheka man is concerned. He got 
on to all fours and gathered his strength in order to stand on 
his feet. He did not see the hundred eyes staring at him from the 
undergrowth. They were all hostile, malignant eyes. I expect my 
eyes, too, had the same unpleasant look. None of Perepetui’s 
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detachment were to be seen. They had gone on a long way ahead, 
and their commander’s pistol shots had failed to attract their 
attention. 

In another moment Perepetui would have been up, but before 
he could get to his feet five soldiers ran out from the under- 
growth. I did not have time to fix their faces in my memory, but 
I know there were both Tatars and Russians among them. And 
among them I did see—or did I only think it? They ran toward 
Perepetui with their rifle butts raised above their heads. The 
Cheka man stood on all fours and grunted frenziedly. For a 
second I closed my eyes. I heard the thud of blows. When I 
looked again, Perepetui was writhing in his death agony, and 
the men were running back into the undergrowth. 

A troop commander, the same Tatar who had come out with 
Kozlikov to meet me the day I arrived, dropped down right 
beside me. 

“Yerema killed Perepetui...Yerema!” he whispered into my 
ear. I gazed at his brown, tense eyes; in those eyes I read expecta- 
tion, a question. And I answered—for some reason I, too, spoke 
in a whisper: 

“Yerema was mad, and he killed Perepetui.” 

Next day the G.P.U. commander and his man were buried. One 
airplane brought the regional authorities from Rostov, and a 
second brought a military band. A grave was dug in the center 
of the village square. Perepetui was borne in an open crimson- 
stained coffin, the lavender button of his nose pointed mourn- 
fully to the sky. Speeches were made, the band played. The dead 
G.P.U. man was fixed in my memory with photographic realism. 

I stood hemmed in by the throng, not listening to the speeches. 
There was little talk of Perepetui’s services, but threats to deal 
with the class enemies came in an endless stream. That was the 
usual procedure, and it was not that which occupied my thoughts. 
Kozlikov was standing at my side. His small, commonplace fea- 
tures were paler than usual. Surely I wasn’t mistaken, surely he 
had been one of those who ran into the glade with their rifle 
butts raised? But in any case, better not think about it. Perepetui 
was killed by Yerema—that was all one needed to know. 
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Teterin’s mounted squadrons stood drawn up in two ranks. I 
ran my eyes over the men’s impassive faces. ‘The squadron nearer 
to me was the one Teterin had sent to comb out the jungle. 
Seated on a high-standing, rawboned horse was the troop com- 
mander who had stared at me in the scrub, his brown eyes 
eloquent with expectation. Behind him was a row of soldiers’ 
faces. And not one face revealed the least trace of agitation. 
Yerema had killed Perepetui; what could any of them do about 
it and what was there to think about? 

All the same, I couldn’t quite believe that Yerema had killed 
Perepetui. I had witnessed the incident. And as I had watched 
I had felt within me the pulse of the collective soul that condoned 
the killing of Yerema’s murderer. Who had committed the deed? 
Those five who had run out with raised rifle butts, or all of us 
who had watched from the undergrowth and had not stirred a 
finger to stop them? 

But that was not the main issue. The main issue was: why was 
Perepetui killed? Could it be described as a political murder? 
To that I decisively answered: No. Such men as Perepetui are 
horrible, and when they have weapons in their hands, they are 
doubly horrible. The Perepetuis are responsible for much evil 
in this world. The cavalrymen had seen that evil. But could they 
make a direct connection between Perepetui and the higher 
authorities? I doubt it. For them Perepetui was an evil in himself, 
and while they hated him with all their hearts, they did not 
consider that he was only a reflection of the government. No, they 
certainly did not consider that, any more than I did at that time. 

There might have been as many as ten Communists in that one 
squadron. I suppose there were secret informers in it, too. But 
willingly or unwillingly they, too, became participants in 
Perepetui’s death. Only someone with a very simple concept of 
the human soul could have imagined normal procedure func- 
tioning in this case: the Communists should have reported on 
the incident to their party organization, the secret employees 
should have written their reports, arrests should have been made, 
and Teterin should have paid for the death with his own death, 
though he knew nothing about the circumstances. And in retalia- 
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tion for the death of Perepetui, who was nothing but a weed of 
the scrub, half the squadron should have been shot. Then prole- 
tarian justice would have triumphed. 

I don’t deny that such things do happen, and happen very 
often. But on this occasion it just didn’t. The men obstinately 
kept their mouths shut. The secret informers, if there were any 
among the soldiers, kept their mouths shut, too. The Communists 
kept their mouths shut. And the military correspondent who was 
on the spot at the time, he, too, kept his mouth shut, fixing it 
firmly in his memory that Perepetui had been killed by Yerema. 


So now I have erected a small, humble memorial to Yerema, 
after my long and frequent thought about him. 

I know there are many who will be skeptical of the story I 
have just told. For I know it really is difficult to reconcile the 
twentieth century with its automobiles, its atom bombs, its re- 
frigerators and automatic lighters, with the naked, terrible Yerema 
wandering over the naked, terrible earth. Even I sometimes 
can’t help wondering whether Yerema was only the fruit of my 
imagination, and I have to make an effort to return in thought to 
that day twenty years ago. And then, against the background of 
that terrible reality, I see once more that very real being, Yerema. 


5. Two Portrait Studies 


Budionny 


THE OFFICERS’ CORPS OF THE RED ARMY CHANGED CONSIDERABLY 
in its composition during World War II. Younger men came to 
the top. Unknown majors and captains became generals. The 
war made marshals of Colonels Rokossovsky and Malinovsky. 

The new men are tenacious and pushing. They have been 
better trained than the old. They have learned something in the 
ten-year educational courses. They have passed through military 
schools and military academies. They are better schooled, more 
sure of themselves, and they have a more subtle appreciation of 
the temptation to wield power over men. 

Yet the spirit of the old revolutionary commanders lives on in 
these new men. And besides, those old commanders, though they 
are gray-haired, flabby, worn out with life, have not yet passed 
from the scene. The young army officers combine the lack of 
thought and inner vacuity of the older generation with the greedy 
adaptability, indiscriminate as to methods, that was implanted 
in the new generation by the epoch of degenerating communism. 
The “new” have continued the traditions of the “old men” and 
have reduced the military art to the artless law: “Kill!” Marshal 
Zhukov is one of the old men, but his tactics are applied by the 
entire army. When, during World War II, minefields had to be 
cleared, Zhukov sent the infantry in front. The men were blown 
up by the mines. The road through the minefields was cleared by 
human bodies making it safe for the tanks. Tanks were few and 
they were precious, whereas in Russia, and especially Soviet 
Russia, rulers have never esteemed human life as precious. 
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The dominating spirit was that of a synthetic Genghis Khan. 

That spirit will never die out in the Soviet army as long as 
that army exists. From the galaxy of the present-day Soviet com- 
manders we select two who have exhibited the spirit of Genghis 
Khan in its clearest and most expressive form. 

The first subject of my two sketches will be Semion Mikhailo- 
vich Budionny, marshal of the Soviet Union, the cavalier of 
innumerable orders, a dashing warrior in the past and a dashing 
reveler in the present, Stalin’s former favorite, and in all proba- 
bility, now Malenkov’s protégé. 

Picture a man of average height and with a capacious paunch 
clearly visible beneath the expensive tunic of fine wool. By 
comparison with that belly the chest seems sunken. Across the 
chest is a Milky Way of ribbons and medals. On ordinary occa- 
sions this galaxy is replaced by three rows of ribbons. His eyes 
are brownish, almost black. He has a rather long nose. The 
mouth is concealed by whiskers that in his old age have gone 
decidedly wispy. The whiskers, the eyebrows, the hair are all a 
bluish black. Sometimes they take on a violet tinge; that is when 
the hairdresser overdoes his job. 

There you have Marshal Budionny. 

The marshal lives on the last remnants of his former glory, the 
glory that came to him in the years of the civil war and which 
has never been enhanced by anything he has done since. He 
reminds one of a thistle. The thistle rises above the humble 
steppe grass, majestically nods its purple head, and no one has 
any use for it. The sheep wander to the spot where it grows, eat 
all the grass round about it, but only squint contemptuously at 
the thistle. Live on in your uselessness, and look pretty! 

That is exactly like Budionny. The forage cap with its gold 
braid, the tunic collar adorned with gold stars, the diamond- 
studded star denoting the marshal, the ribbons on the chest—as 
you look at all this magnificent display you involuntarily think 
of the steppe thistle. The thistle has a fluffy purple head, a stout 
and succulent stalk, it is nourished with the juices of the earth. 
But it is still nothing but a thistle. 

I had the opportunity to get to know Budionny more intimately 
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than I did any of the other Soviet marshals. The Soviet marshals 
are a lordly lot, and an unimportant journalist doesn’t find it 
easy to get to them. But Budionny was different. His “thistly” 
character made him quite useless in any responsible position to 
which he was appointed, so he occupied himself with anything 
but his official business. 

Budionny is a man of war. Not of present-day war, when 
everything is decided by machines and terrible death-dealing 
shells fired across enormous distances, but of the war that has 
passed into history and is personified in human beings, in their 
personal glory and bravery. With his dashing qualities Budionny 
attracted attention even in the days when he was a cavalry 
sergeant major in the Imperial army. Those qualities remained 
with him when the revolution thrust him to the surface and 
made him a Red cavalry commander. Toward the end of the 
civil war he became one of the most popular of the revolutionary 
commanders, the idol of the youngsters, who in those days lived 
in a ferment of excited anticipation of the imminent coming of 
communism with its great social achievements. Budionny dearly 
loved glory, and he could not have endured obscurity. 

After the civil war was over, only a few managed to preserve 
the fame they had acquired; but Budionny was one of them, and 
although his glory has faded, the old marshal will not have to 
end his life in eclipse. Of course he has been the favorite of 
fortune, for how else could he have kept at the top of the mili- 
tary hierarchy? When the civil war was over, it was not so easy 
to live simply on one’s past services. At least elementary educa- 
tion was a necessity if one was to hold a high position. But 
Budionny had never been overburdened with knowledge. 

Yet he held his ground. 

Possibly his very inability to think helped him even more 
than genuine talent could have done, if, indeed, he had had any. 
His brilliant military career was built up not on successes, not 
on talent, not on hard work, but on sheer good luck. And perhaps 
his greatest stroke of luck was the fact that Stalin accepted him 
as the perfect model of unthinking service, of unreflecting obedi- 
ence. Stalin always was partial to men like that. 
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In the days of peace Budionny became something of a gala 
general, for nobody, not even Stalin, could decide what his par- 
ticular niche really should be. The bewhiskered commander was 
given a succession of very differing posts in the military admin- 
istration. On one occasion it was decided that as he had com- 
manded a cavalry army he should be able to take charge of the 
horse-breeding department of the Commissariat for Agriculture. 
But it was not long before he had to be taken off that job. He 
himself told some journalists all about it during one of his visits 
to the House of the Press. 

As he admitted, he was a failure once more. The horses began 
to die off at an alarming rate, as though out of spite. It was in 
the days when the collective farms were being organized, a time 
terrible not only for human beings but for agricultural animals, 
too. “The horses got no fodder at all in the collective farms, so 
what were they to live on?” Budionny declared. 

“One day Stalin sent for me. ‘Well,’ I thought to myself, ‘look 
out, my lad, you're in for it!’ I went along to see the master, and 
this slave of God was shown into Stalin’s office. But my legs 
didn’t seem quite sure of themselves. Joseph Vissarionovich tried 
to trip me up. He asked me: 

“Well, Semion, you know all about horses, don’t you?’ 

“Ves, I do,’ I said. ‘I’ve known all about them ever since 
childhood.’ 

“But the horses are dying all the same,’ Stalin quietly re- 
marked. 

“*The devil only knows why,’ I answered. “We sent out very 
detailed instructions to the districts, with everything written 
down in them, how much hay and oats to give, how to water 
them, and all the rest of it.’ 

“But all the same the horses are dying,’ Stalin said again. ‘It’s 
no use your sending them instructions. They can’t read; they need 
food. How much fodder has your Hay Collection Department 
available for the animals? How much in the north? In the south? 
In the west?’ 

“I could see Joseph Vissarionovich was getting angry, and I 
pleaded with him: ‘Let me go back to the army. I haven’t got 
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the strength for all this. I’ve got over two hundred people work- 
ing in my department and they all do nothing but write and 
write. I do nothing but sign letters all day. I know quite well you 
can’t feed horses on instructions; but where am I to get hay from 
if they don’t prepare it on the spot?’ 

“Stalin listened to me, and said: ‘Yes, we must have pity on you. 
And on the horses, too.’ He rang up Voroshilov, and I went back 
to the army.” 

Budionny was more of a public figure than any other Soviet 
commander, with the sole exception of Voroshilov. The crafty 
Cossack was highly jealous of the popularity he enjoyed. He was 
not naturally eloquent, but I doubt whether any other com- 
mander has made as many speeches as he has. He would speak 
to the students of the Moscow University and to the children 
in the Palace of Pioneers. His bewhiskered face was to be seen 
at a newly opened maternity home for women workers and at the 
Moscow racecourse before the races began. He was invariably one 
of the speakers at congresses in the Kremlin. 

His tongue-tied garrulity was a nuisance to me only because 
it poisoned my own existence to some extent. Whenever he was 
planning to make a speech his adjutant came along and warned 
me: 

“You're ordered to be present at seven precisely.” 

Then I had to drag off to some place in the city suburbs, 
where he was going to make his latest speech. I sat right through 
it, then returned to the paper. Late the same night my telephone 
would ring. I was expecting it. I knew Budionny would not have 
any rest until he knew whether there would be some reference 
to his speech in the paper next day. The conversation would be 
along the following lines: 

“Well, how did you like my speech?” 

“It was good,” I would reply. 

“Did you get it all down?” 

“Every word.” (As a rule I didn’t trouble to write one sentence.) 

“What page will it be on tomorrow?” 

“It’s not going in. The editor says it wasn’t worth your while 
making a speech at such an unimportant meeting.” 
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“Look here, you tell your editor it’s not his job to instruct 
me. If the speech isn’t in the paper tomorrow J shall bring up the 
matter before the Party Central Committee. Get that?” 

He slammed the receiver down, and I wandered off to the 
editor. After my tearful entreaties he agreed to rearrange the 
fourth page so as to spare thirty lines for Budionny’s speech. 

In his public appearances Budionny almost always played the 
old warrior. He had studied the role all his life, and he never 
took on any other. His speeches were long, and usually their 
subject was horses. Once he spoke at a conference arranged by 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the subject being problems of 
physiology. There he instructed the academicians on how to 
groom, fodder, and water horses, and demanded that they should 
“think up” a stable which would be “light, warm, and cheerful” 
for the animals. 

His speeches were frequently reported in the press, but then 
they were always quite literate and even had some pretensions to 
style. His lack of any natural gift for speaking made no difference, 
for the technique of “grooming” speeches has been developed to 
a fine art in Soviet propaganda. For instance, I can explain how 
one of his speeches, on the development of stock raising, came 
into being. In all probability it will be published in the post- 
humous edition of the Marshal’s collected works. 

During congresses in the Kremlin a special team of workers 
is charged with the sole task of going over the shorthand reports. 
In 1934 I was a member of one such group. As I was a novitiate, 
my colleagues passed all the most difficult reports on to me. One 
day a copy of Budionny’s speech was laid on my desk. It extended 
to more than ten pages. I read it through once; then I read it 
again. I] couldn’t understand a word. There was an incompre- 
hensible jumble about horses and how we would smash the enemy 
in Stalin fashion. Then he made an excursion into the past. But 
it was all so confused that I simply could not make any sense of it. 

During an intermission between the sessions I tackled various 
delegates of my acquaintance, but I couldn’t find one who could 
give me any consistent idea of what Budionny had talked about. 
A specialist on stock raising was sent for from the People’s Com- 
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missariat for Agriculture, and he and I set to work. In two hours 
the task was done. But in order to make it official, I had to get 
Budionny’s signature to the shorthand report. 

I went along to his apartment that evening, and was shown 
into his roomy study. It had heavy leather furniture and an 
enormous writing desk in such perfect order that I wondered 
whether it was ever used for work at all. In the room there stood 
a large bookshelf filled with books, including the inevitable 
complete collected works of Lenin, bound in black tooled leather. 
From the next room came the sound of loud voices. Budionny 
passed his free evenings in noisy sessions with his friends. 

He came in with his tunic unbuttoned, and after some effort 
managed to understand what I had come for. He dropped into 
a deep armchair, crossed his arms on his chest, and in a tone of 
mournful resignation, told me to read the speech. After the 
specialist and I had finished with it the speech occupied four 
pages, and it took me less than fifteen minutes to read it. When 
I stopped, I raised my eyes and looked at Budionny. He was 
dozing peacefully with his head on his chest. I walked round the 
desk and shook him by the shoulder. He woke up and stared at 
me in bewilderment. Then he realized what I was there for, 
and reached for the shorthand report. 

“I see you haven't made any corrections,” he said in his rather 
gruff voice. “Did I make a good little speech?” 

I assured him that it was quite good and, after I had added the 
words “To the great Stalin, hurrah!” which he insisted upon, I 
obtained his flowing signature. 

Budionny is always developing a fever of activity; but it is of 
a special kind, and nobody ever expects it to achieve anything. 
For many years he occupied the position of inspector general of 
the Red Army Cavalry. During his placid and peaceable tenure 
of this post all the work was done for him by the young and 
talented Vetrogradsky, who perished in the Tukhachevsky affair, 
while Budionny enlivened his humdrum existence with frequent 
speeches and still more frequent revelings with friends. 

Budionny could always be read like a book, he was always easy 
to understand, and always boring. But on one occasion he really 
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astonished me. There was one whole week during which I went 
every day to the inspector of cavalry’s office, and each time 
Budionny’s rather dull-witted adjutant informed me, for some 
reason in a whisper, that the inspector general was “still reading.” 
As he told me this the young officer made big eyes and looked like 
a startled owl. Budionny’s behavior was so unusual and so dis- 
turbing that the news of it flew all round the journalist tribe in 
Moscow. Budionny was reading Shakespeare! Now why had 
Semion Mikhailovich suddenly taken to reading Shakespeare? 
That would have remained a secret forever, if Budionny himself 
had not helped us to solve this brain teaser. On my calling at his 
office one day he beckoned me into his room. On his desk lay a 
volume of Shakespeare, opened at the last page of Hamlet. 

He laid his small hand on the open book. 

“You see, I’ve come to reading Hamlet in my old age,” he 
said. ‘“‘He wrote well, the rogue!” 

“Who did?” I asked. 

“Why, Hamlet. He was a Danish prince and he kicked up a 
hell of a row there.” 

I realized that he had not called me into his room simply to 
hear him praise the “writer Hamlet,” whom he had approvingly 
called a rogue. 

“Tell me, what do you make of the phrase ‘a Hamletized suck- 
ing pig?,’” he abruptly asked. “I’ve read the book right through, 
but I haven’t found one word about sucking pigs in it.” 

It transpired that he was reading Shakespeare’s Hamlet only 
because one of the highly placed Soviet leaders had called him a 
“Hamletized sucking pig,” and he wanted to find out whether it 
had been intended as an insult. To tell the truth, it would be 
difficult to think of a happier description of Budionny. He was 
fond of living to the full, without stopping for a moment to 
reflect that in face of the ocean of beggary and misery which had 
swept over the country his expansive manner of existence was in 
fact rather piggish. And yet, when he was in his cups he would 
suffer from a very definite form of Welischmerz. On one occa- 
sion at some banquet in the Kremlin he grieved over the fate of 
the world proletariat, and wiped the maudlin tears from his face. 
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Another time his sympathy was won for the victims of an earth- 
quake, and he exclaimed that we all ought to go to the aid of the 
Japanese toilers, under whom “the earth was quaking.” 

“Hamletized pig” fitted Budionny extremely well. 

The Moscow House of the Press, which was accommodated in 
a detached building formerly belonging to the wealthy busi- 
nessman Savva Morozov, not far from Arbat Square, was a 
favorite rendezvous for officials who had time to spare, for it had 
cozy rooms just right for intimate meetings, an excellent restau- 
rant, and obliging servants. Budionny was a frequent visitor, for 
he liked newspapermen’s company. So far as I can recall, Budion- 
ny’s visits to the House of the Press always ended in a good 
song fest. Somewhere in some distant room his tenor voice would 
suddenly burst forth, and an irregular chorus of male voices 
would take up the song he had begun. After every song fest he 
told the journalists: “Ah, but you’re rotten singers, comrades; not 
like us in the army.” And he added almost as invariably: ‘For 
instance, I’ve sung with Chaliapin himself.” Then he would 
tell us how during the famine years in Moscow Chaliapin was 
invited to Budionny’s railway coach and how the three of them 
—Budionny, Voroshilov, and Chaliapin-sang Volga songs to- 
gether. “And when Feodor Ivanovich [Chaliapin] left, we gave him 
a ham baked in dough.” In those days of great scarcity that was 
a generous recompense, and it appears that Chaliapin also made 
reference more than once to this incident. 

Budionny likes especially to sing songs that are about himself. 
The strains of a certain rollicking song, sung by many voices, 
often floated through the windows of his home: 


“No one shall turn us off the road along which we have traveled, 
We of Budionny’s cavalry will always be going forward.” 


But when a popular version of this song gave expression to the 
country’s permanent state of semistarvation Budionny readily 
accepted the new text: 


“Comrade Voroshilov, war’s just down the passage, 
But Budionny’s cavalry has all been made into sausage.” 


| 
| 
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He sang the words with great gusto and exclaimed enthusias- 
tically: “The Budionny army turned into sausage! What a lot of 
scum!” The expression “scum,” in his mouth, sounded like praise. 

For a long time I regarded Budionny as a comical figure, and 
J had no definite reaction to him, either of like or dislike. It 
was a characteristic feature of my mental make-up in those days 
that my thinking ran in isolation from the world in which I was 
working. I had not yet rejected that world; I had nothing more 
than a subconscious perception of the element of chance in life 
and its pointlessness. I felt myself permanently on the border line 
between acceptance of that useless and positively dangerous 
world and its rejection. Maybe the reason why I didn’t join the 
Party was simply that I didn’t know which side of that border line 
I ought to be on. As a journalist I occupied a position which, 
strictly speaking, could be held only by a Communist, and a 
true-believing Communist at that. Apparently the revolutionary 
heroism of the older generation of my family made up for my 
lack of a Party ticket. I fully realized that if it hadn’t been for 
their heroism the post of military correspondent would have 
been strictly out of my reach. My non-party position was the cause 
of many and various incidents, both amusing and unhappy. 
Only people who have come from the Soviet Union, and even 
not all of them, will understand the absurd situation in which I 
found myself during those days. 

This strange anomaly could have been ended at any time by 
my joining the Party. More than one highly placed Communist 
offered to support my application, and that would have been 
sufficient to open the Party doors to me. But I did not avail my- 
self of the offers. It would be fashionable to say now that I was 
an anticommunist even then; but it would be a fashionable lie. 
For me that period was one of growing doubt, and, if I am to be 
truthful, I must add that J tried various ways of dispelling my 
doubts and of trying to develop a serene faith that all was going 
well and as it should. I cannot claim any great credit for the fact 
that I did not suppress those doubts, and that later they brought 
me to an extreme and unqualified rejection of communism. It 
was simply that life laid bare the ulcers of communist existence 
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and forced recognition of the actual situation even on those who 
did not consciously seek it. 

To some extent Budionny also helped me to come to that 
realization. For some time I was able to be a spectator of his 
turbulent life and think of it in terms of comedy. But after 
the shot... 

It is worth telling about that shot in detail, for the episode 
that culminated in his shooting down a defenseless woman was 
Genghis-Khanism in its most naked form. 

Budionny was married. His wife, a simple Cossack woman, wor- 
shiped her hubsand. She had gone right through the civil war at 
his side, and many a wounded man and commander had his 
wounds bound up by her in the hospital. After the civil war was 
ended, Budionny developed a greedy craving for a different, 
more attractive life. Carousals and women became a necessity 
of his existence. His wife put up with a great deal in the hope 
that her Semion would “grow tired of wandering.” Surreptitiously 
she went to a nearby Russian church to pray for her husband. 
Sometimes her calm acceptance broke, and she made a violent 
protest. And then there were some ugly scenes. 

In due course Budionny’s heart was captivated by a cashier at 
the Kursk Railway station in Moscow. This woman later became 
his wife. The infatuation proved more serious and more lasting 
than previous cases of the kind. His wife stoically endured this 
further sorrow until her husband himself provoked her to revolt. 
One winter evening, when the company was gathered for the 
usual revelry, he became inflamed with desire to show his mistress 
to his friends, and ordered his adjutant to go and fetch her. That 
humiliation was too much for his wife. Cursing and weeping, she 
ran out of the room, and Budionny, pale with rage, ran after her. 
His guests heard the sound of a shot. 

Budionny’s murder of his devoted wife revealed his true charac- 
ter to me. When, after a week’s house arrest, he was pardoned by 
Stalin and again appeared in public, I had to regard him not as 
a comic but as a tragic phenomenon in Soviet life. For, truly, it 
is terrible to be living in a country where such things can happen, 
and where such a man as Budionny occupies a topmost position. 
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Here I can quietly end the sketch of Budionny. The black 
whiskers are only a sham. They went gray long ago, and now 
they are dyed by the barber. The stern, clouded look of the 
Marshal is a fraud, for behind the harsh countenance lurks a 
wretched fear of being deprived of his high position in his old age. 
The gold braid of the Marshal’s uniform, the gold and diamonds 
of his decorations, all the flash and glitter of his appearance can- 
not conceal the miserable reality of the Marshal—slave harnessed 
to the chariot of the communist dictatorship and grown old in 
that harness. 


Gorodovikov 


He has a tiny snub nose, which looks like an ugly pimple above 
his dyed whiskers, a round, bony face with cheeks like baked 
apples. His head seems to be square, for the hair is cut to bristle 
length and looks so stiff that you think it would draw blood if 
you touched it with your hand. That square head is attached to 
a little brown scraggy and furrowed neck. To insure that the 
neck will not collapse under the weight of the head it is encased 
in a tight collar gilded with stars and braid. Below the collar the 
uniform fits tightly round the meager, birdlike body; there are 
rows of medals across the chest, and the shoulders are given 
shape with padding. The torso with its artificial shape is set on 
thin legs; the military trousers have the legs tucked into very 
small boots. As it is not possible to pad out the shape of his legs, 
one can see that they are naturally crooked, and in their expen- 
sive, tight-fitting cloth and leather they are a fitting end to the 
strange human construction known as General of the Army Oka 
Gorodovikov. 


Let us go back many years. 

In that part of southern Russia where the Volga, wearied 
with her long journey through the boundless Russian earth, 
ends her wanderings and falls into the Caspian Sea, the great 
expanses of steppe sweep right up to her banks. And in those 
steppes a slant-eyed people tended their droves of horses and 
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herds of cattle. The people were known as Kalmiks, and the 
steppe along the lower reaches of the Volga is called the Kalmik 
steppe; it is a vast grassy realm sprinkled with ancient burial 
mounds and harried with burning winds that bring a gritty dust 
from the deserts. 

The winds are free to roam over the steppe; nothing restrains 
them in their course. Wrestling with one another, the winds hurry 
to the grassy realm of the Volga; there they meet a dusty death as 
they whirl in a monstrous dance and finally rise in a column to 
the sky. 

Time keeps count of the years, the decades, the centuries, but 
the steppe remains unchangingly sullen, the droves of horses 
and herds of cattle still roam over it, and behind them the cov- 
ered wagons crawl on creaking wheels from spot to spot. Each 
evening silence falls over the steppe. In the winter the steppe lies 
down to sleep beneath the snow; in the summer it rests from the 
sunny heat, and the world is filled with the intoxicating scents 
of grass. 

At a certain spot a district village had sprung up. The white 
tents of the nomadic Kalmiks were visible from afar. Fires burned 
outside the tents. Meat was cooked in enormous pots, and a 
special kind of tea in other similar pots—heavy “brick” tea, made 
from bars or “bricks” composed of a blend of grasses, tea leaves, 
and cherry twigs boiled in milk and seasoned with sheep’s fat; 
and the gourmands liberally add salt to it. The salty, greasy 
drink scalds the throat, it smells of campfire smoke and mutton 
dripping; but the Kalmik thinks that after he has spent all day 
in the saddle, galloping after the stock, there is no finer drink 
in the world. 

Dirty slant-eyed children ran about among the tents, and one 
of them was little Oka. The Kalmik children lived a carefree 
life; they didn’t have to go to school, and they were not forced 
to wash; only a Kalmik unusually concerned with cleanliness 
would wash himself once every five days. On the other hand, the 
Kalmik baby grew accustomed to horses while still at his mother’s 
breast. Before Oka learned to walk his father threw him up on 
to a horse’s back and said: 
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“Now, off with you at a gallop!” 

The true Kalmik should be an expert horseman before he 
learns to walk. That was the custom, and so it had to be. 

Of an evening the nomads would straggle along to one of the 
tents. A flock of children would gather, too, arriving even before 
their elders. They surrounded an old, blind, and feeble Kalmik. 
The grownups would draw near and form a circle: the men and 
children in front, the women behind. When all were quiet, the 
old man would raise his withered, bony face with its empty eye 
sockets to the stars, and would utter in a voice tremulous with 
exultation and joy: 

“Bumbal” 

In the fabled land of Bumba the people were not acquainted 
with death, or old age, or sickness; they lived and grew till they 
were twenty-five and remained at that age, never getting any 
older. In Bumba there was everlasting prosperity for everyone, 
everlasting joy for those of whom the old man told in his smoothly 
flowing verses: 


“Happiness and peace were the lot of the land 

Where winter is not known, where it is always spring; 
A perfumed land of powerful people, 

The promised land of the heroes... .” 


All the Kalmik past was in that legend—a past that extended 
far back into the mist of the ages. The exultant story of the land 
of Bumba expressed the Kalmik’s realization of the former 
might of the Mongolian nation. That might had slowly declined, 
and of the former mighty empire only Derben-Oirat, the alliance 
of four Mongolian tribes, had remained. The fifteenth century 
brought the final triumph of Mongolian glory: the Kalmik leader 
Egen took the Chinese emperor captive. Then came an ever 
faster decline. Derben-Oirat remained only in the songs and in 
the name that was still kept by one of the tribes of the former 
alliance: the tribe of Oirats. 

But the greater the decline, the more glowing appeared that 
dream of the land of Bumba, which had been created in the 
nomadic, militant Mongols’ imaginations; and with it developed 
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an increasingly fervent adoration of Jangar, the miraculous hero 
who had fought against the “inhabitants of the seventh hell,” 
the wrongdoers, on behalf of the land of Bumba and its inhab- 
itants, The listeners’ enraptured eyes saw a vision of the hero 
clad in gold, galloping on his legendary horse Aronzal: 


“In his loins Aronzal gathered 
All his menacing beauty; 
In his eyes Aronzal gathered 
All his piercing keenness; 
In his legs Aronzal gathered 
All his mettlesome swiftness.” 


So Oka grew up against this background of children’s games, 
horses, and the enchanting picture of the land of Bumba. Then 
he entered upon the life customary for the adult males of the 
steppe peoples. At sixteen his father had him married to a girl 
he had never seen before. That aroused no protest in his un- 
awakened soul. So it was, so it had to be. Later his father grew 
wealthy on the purchase and resale of horses for the Czarist army; 
he ceased to roam about the steppe, and settled down on Cossack 
territory. And Oka went off to the army, to serve the Czar. 

The revolution brought him back to his native steppe. The 
young Kalmik’s grasp of political ideas was very restricted, and 
the one thing he had clearly in his mind was that the man armed 
is always stronger than the man unarmed. Gorodovikov as- 
sembled a small force, made up chiefly of his own kinsmen, and 
after some months of raiding and pillaging over the steppe he 
attached himself to the Red Army forces. 

In time he became a divisional commander in Budionny’s 
Cavalry Army. The division did its own foraging, requisitioning 
food from the country people; each man obtained his own horse 
and equipment by whatever means he could; the divisional com- 
mander had only to lead his savage, furiously screaming cavalry 
into the attack. And that was the source of Gorodovikov’s fame. 

To this very day Gorodovikov does not speak Russian fluently. 
The little Kalmik who has risen to general’s rank is by no means 
stupid, but his mind is of the kind that is at home only in prac- 
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tical matters. Even now he is largely dominated by the primitive 
way of life when a man’s activity is bounded by the visible 
horizon. 

It is characteristic of Gorodovikov that he is conscious of his 
inferiority in certain respects; but he knows how to draw prac- 
tical advantage from everything that comes his way. He has long 
since realized that his inferiority—his ignorance, his lack of edu- 
cation, his immaturity—were nothing exceptional, and that if he 
exploited these defects intelligently they might even turn out to 
be the source of a certain worldly success. The point is that this 
inferiority complex is a distinctive feature of the men of the 
Kremlin, and Stalin himself was the classic example of it: Stalin 
put himself forward first as the commander of genius, then as the 
father of science and the patron of art, in which also he bore 
the mark of genius! Stalin’s self-exaltation was undoubtedly an 
expression of his inferiority complex, which was intensified by 
his essentially Asiatic nature. 

In this apotheosis of Stalin there was nothing beyond Oka’s 
comprehension. His people had lived in Europe for only three 
centuries; before that they had wandered for innumerable cen- 
turies about Asia. Stalin, for Gorodovikov, was the “naion,” the 
prince, to whom he must submit and whom he must flatter. 
Stalin distinguished Oka’s voice among the chorus of laudatory 
sycophants, and before long Gorodovikov was brought to Moscow, 
to take over the post of deputy inspector general of the Red Army 
Cavalry. When Budionny was recalled from the post of inspector 
general, Gorodovikov succeeded him. 

Having climbed to this eminence, for a long period he disap- 
peared from public view. Possibly it was then that he realized 
that he had too few qualifications for holding a high military 
position. As General Tiuleniev expressed it, Oka’s military edu- 
cation was equal to the size of his nose; and that, as we have said, 
was decidedly on the small side. 

As inspector of cavalry, Gorodovikov should have found him- 
self in a jam. He was called upon to settle questions of which he 
had only the vaguest of notions. He was asked for answers to 
problems he couldn’t solve. But his crafty and resourceful mind 
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quickly realized that these dangers were only apparent, and that 
in reality everything was fine. Budionny, his predecessor, had 
taught his staff not to expect any decisions from the inspector 
general but to act on their own initiative. Gorodovikov had only 
to retain this system and everything would be dead easy. On 
coming to this conclusion he put it in force: to his staff's attempts 
to force him into a decision he opposed the art of not making 
decisions. Thenceforth the inspector of cavalry observed the 
inviolable rule that the staff made the decisions and the inspector 
general only sanctioned or rejected them. 

It was about then that I came to know Oka Gorodovikov. For 
a long time he had avoided meeting military correspondents; but 
when that proved no longer possible he invited all three of us to 
his home. He felt that he would find it easier to talk with us in 
his domestic surroundings. ‘There is hardly anything to tell about 
that first meeting. He received us in a large, half-empty room and 
offered us tea. Of course, not Kalmik tea. Conversation sagged, 
and after sitting with him for half an hour we left. He was quite 
obviously satisfied with the brevity of our visit. 

A number of meetings with him after that first occasion were 
just as short and unimportant. We would find him in his com- 
fortable office in the Ministry of War, where he spent two or three 
hours each day. He was very fond of oranges, and before he 
arrived a dish of this fruit was placed on his desk. Ripping off 
the skin with his yellow, wrinkled hands, he listened to reports 
from his staff and signed documents. His official business was 
finished just about the same time as the dish of oranges. 

I don’t know why, but he began to invite me to his home from 
time to time. Possibly this favor arose out of the fact that I had 
taken part in some equestrian sports while in Rostov-on-Don, and 
had achieved considerable success. My own native district is close 
to the Kalmik steppe, and I was used to horses. These successes 
were mentioned in the magazine Red Cavalry. I soon realized 
that though he was living in Moscow he had remained a primitive 
tribesman, his blood scented by the smoke of campfires. In public 
he was at pains to conceal his Kalmik habits, but at home he gave 
them free rein. He lived in the same house as Budionny, in a 
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quiet street off a main thoroughfare, the well-known Tverskaya. 
The pungent smell of brick tea and boiled mutton always per- 
vaded his spacious apartment. He believed that tea boiled with 
mutton fat prolonged the span of human life. 

Oka Gorodovikov consumed enormous quantities of meat. And 
not the meat that could be bought in the Moscow shops, but meat 
specially sent to him from his native steppe. Every week a live 
sheep was despatched from the Kalmik territory to Moscow, and 
brought alive into his luxurious apartment. The sheep was locked 
in the bathroom, and deafened the place with its miserable bleat- 
ing. The sacramental offering was made early in the morning. 
Gorodovikov attired himself in broad Kalmik trousers and an 
ample silk shirt, took up a very sharp knife, and went into the 
bathroom: the bleating soon stopped. Hanging the carcass on a 
hook, he slowly skinned it, evidently with the greatest of enjoy- 
ment, taking the utmost care not to cut the skin. He sent the hide 
back to his native steppe, where his kinsmen examined it closely, 
looking for cuts that would show that Oka had lost the art of 
skinning a sheep. 

His Moscow apartment reminded one of the inside of a steppe 
nomad’s tent. The large room in which he received us newspaper 
correspondents on our first visit was only a concession to his new 
life. It contained the obligatory bookshelves with books, a writ- 
ing desk, and several comfortable armchairs. But in the other 
rooms white sheepskin rugs and expensive heavy-piled carpets 
were spread over the floor. The walls of one room were covered 
with felt, and whips of every possible variety hung from the felt. 
Some of them ended in a small bunch of thongs, others were 
plaited into a stout square braid and had balls of heavy metal at 
their ends. There were lashes twined from women’s hair. One had 
the pigtail of an enemy woven into it: that had come down from 
the days of the wars with the Chinese. The handles were wreathed 
with Arab and Indian monograms and Chinese ideograms. 

Thus Gorodovikov brought the atmosphere of a steppe nomad 
existence into his Moscow apartment. His wife, an old and 
frightened Kalmik, never said a word, and Oka, too, was taciturn 
as he took his rest on a white rug after each day’s labors. 
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In the middle of the thirties his family life suddenly changed 
completely. The taciturn, moody Oka observed that his comrades 
were providing themselves with young and beautiful wives, and 
his ignorant soul burned with desire to follow their example 
and get rid of his old wife. He soon found an opportunity to do 
so. His adjutant was married to a very young and very beautiful 
girl. On some pretext or other, and probably at Gorodovikov’s 
instigation, the young officer was arrested. His wife rushed to 
Oka to ask his aid and protection for her husband. He received 
her kindly, promised to take up the case and to arrange every- 
thing. In accordance with the regulations in force at the time, 
the woman was evicted from the house in which she and her 
hubsand had been living. Gorodovikov came to her aid in this 
matter, too: he gave her shelter in his own home. Soon afterward 
he informed her that her husband had been shot, as he had been 
found guilty of a serious crime against the state. The rumor was 
persistent that Gorodovikov himself had been responsible for the 
man’s death. Now he ordered his old wife to make ready to depart 
to Elista, the capital of the Kalmik autonomous region. She sub- 
mitted without a murmur. If she had made any attempt to pro- 
test, he would have killed her without a qualm. It soon leaked 
out that Gorodovikov had married the young widow. 

There was hardly any need to inquire how this had come 
about. Knowing the sinister depths of Gorodovikov’s soul, I 
realized what had happened. 

I met his young wife only once. 

The anniversary of the Soviet army is celebrated every year on 
February 23. It was part of my responsibility to supply the paper 
with articles by outstanding military leaders. As usual Gorodovikov 
agreed to provide an article, but also as usual he later told me 
that he had no time. If I wanted to write it for him, then that 
would be all right with him. Two days after sending him the draft 
of the article, I was called by his aide and told that Gorodovikov 
expected to see me that evening at his home. 

At that time Moscow was full of stories about his recent mar- 
riage. No one had seen his new wife, but stories about her youth 
and beauty circulated anyhow. These stories naturally had an 
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ugly undertone. Merely the thought of a young and beautiful 
woman in the embraces of this ugly old Kalmik was repulsive. 

On the way to his home I wondered whether I would manage 
to see his young wife. I managed. Gorodovikov was not at home. I 
was met by a tall brunette. This was she. Looking over my head, 
she informed me that Oka Ivanovich had been called away on an 
emergency. She held my draft in her hand. While she was talking, 
I managed to have a good look at her. She had a rather long, 
pale face with wide eyebrows and not a trace of lipstick. But her 
lips were puffy and wore the offended expression of a spoiled 
child. 

I took the article but did not leave. It seemed impossible 
simply to take it and go away. Somehow I felt that it was impos- 
sible to leave this woman alone. She made a move toward the 
door as though suggesting that I leave. I would have gone, but 
for a small detail that attracted my attention. In her eyes there 
was fear—obvious and clearly expressed fear. It was reflected also 
in the way she attempted to look over my head and in the tense- 
ness of her carriage. For a moment she permitted me to see into 
her eyes, which were filled with a dark sorrow. She was not 
pretty, but there was something about her that disturbed me, 
something I couldn’t understand immediately. It seemed for a 
moment as though she was my sister. I said something to her and 
felt even more strongly that I could not leave her in danger. 
At the door I continued to shift awkwardly from one foot to an- 
other. She opened the door a bit and waited, but instead of 
departing, I stepped forward and took her hand. I said nothing, 
but the thought seized me that I couldn’t leave her in the power 
of the bowlegged Kalmik whom I suddenly began to hate bitterly. 
Perhaps I wanted to tell her this, but she sharply withdrew her 
hand and walked away. Her shoulders were hunched as though 
she was about to burst out crying. 

I ran down the stairway cursing myself, Gorodovikov, and the 
whole world as though all were to an equal degree guilty of the 
fate of this young woman. I never returned to that house, and all 
my life I have felt guilty for intruding unnecessarily and futilely 
into the personal life of this unfortunate woman. 
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Gorodovikov still plays an important military role in Soviet 
Russia. He has only one step left to the marshal’s star. There 
are rumors that the troops of the Soviet garrison in Berlin have 
been placed under his command. In his unthinking amorality 
he would not hesitate to flood the German soil with streams of 
German and Russian blood. After all, he did not hesitate to put 
his own kinsmen to death. 

It was during the Soviet-German war that Gorodovikov played 
butcher to his people. In the course of their armies’ advance to 
the Volga, the Germans reached the Kalmik steppes. The Kalmiks 
long had had accounts to settle with the Soviet regime, and they 
decided that the time had come for the settlement. That small 
but valiant and noblehearted people, of whom Oka Gorodovikov 
was a degenerate and repulsive offshoot, made no resistance to 
the Germans, broke up the collective farms, and shared out the 
livestock among themselves. But then the Germany Army re- 
treated westward from the steppe. The Soviet regime returned. 
The wretched Kalmiks suffered a terrible blow. Together with 
certain other North Caucasian peoples who had refused to defend 
Stalin’s cause they were given over to murder and pillage. Thou- 
sands of them were killed without investigation or trial. Train- 
loads of Kalmik children, old men, and women were hauled off 
to the north, to the land of the concentration camps. 

The punitive detachments that did this work were commanded 
by Oka Gorodovikov. The Kalmik autonomous region ceased to 
exist. 


Oka Gorodovikov lives on. 


6. The Siamese Twins 


ONE DAY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRTIES I HEARD A CAVALRY 
division commander named Petrovsky, who was stationed in the 
Ukrainian town of Novgorod-Volinsky, make the somewhat bitter 
comment: 

“Why talk about Siamese twins? All our army is run by that 
sort of twin. A colonel is put in command of a regiment, and at 
once he’s tied up tight to a commissar. And the commissar grows 
into him, and without him he can’t take a single step. You give 
an order, and the commissar has to know all about it; you quar- 
rel with your wife, and he at once sticks his nose in; you call on 
friends, and you find him already sitting there, waiting for you. 
And when you stretch out your hand for the vodka bottle he’s 
mentally counting how many you’ve drunk.” 

The Soviet officers always did regard the commissars as the 
personification of all evil. 

The bearded Jan Gamarnik, who for many years was head of 
the Red Army Political Administration, traced the genealogical 
tree of the commissar family back to the Time of Troubles in the 
early seventeenth century. According to him, Prince Pozharsky 
was a military specialist and the people didn’t trust him, so they 
put him under the control of Kozma Minin, the first military 
commissar in Russia. 

Under the Soviet regime the commissar corps swelled as though 
fermented with yeast. In 1936 there were some 80,000 commissars 
and political workers in the army and fleet. There was one com- 
missar for every two officers. 

I doubt whether there has been any fundamental change in 
this relationship since World War II. The commissars are still 
managing affairs in the army. Under the brilliant uniform of the 
Soviet Marshal Bulganin beats a commissar’s heart. The generals 
of the occupation troops in German and Austria are clearly 
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recognizable as the nurslings of Jan Gamarnik’s department. 
They have grown old, their features have changed; but they have 
remained the same old army commissars, the vigilant eye of the 
Communist party in the army. Behind the swift elimination of 
Beria, in July, 1953, one clearly sees the hand of the Party-fused, 
resolute, and energetic commissar tribe of the Soviet army. 

The Siamese twins are still alive, and they are still giving birth 
to a numerous progeny. 

The Red Army commissar system was a citadel subjected to 
continual attack from the army higher command, which had no 
desire to share power with the commissars. The demand for a 
single command grew steadily louder and more insistent, but it 
always broke against the adamantine obduracy of the commissars 
and the Party principle that man is not to be trusted in the least 
and hence that a multilateral control must be maintained over 
him. Far from waning in importance, the commissar system ex- 
tended its influence more and more, and Jan Gamarnik only 
smiled contemptuously when he heard anyone talking about a 
single command. 

But in 1936 the commissar system appeared to be cracking. 
The sensitive and vigilant Gamarnik felt that the ground was 
quaking under him. The generals had opened a large-scale attack 
on the commissars. That was nothing new, and that was not what 
disturbed him. The new factor this time was that Stalin did not 
intervene to stop the attack, as he had on former occasions, but 
allowed it to develop. Had he decided to meet the higher com- 
mand’s demands, was he coming round to the idea of a single 
command? 

The threat worked upon Gamarnik until he was reduced to a 
state that he had known more than once before, when it seemed 
that at any moment he would turn and bite. That sick man (he 
suffered from chronic diabetes) was possessed by a malignant 
demon. His rancor was of the delayed-action kind; he nursed 
it for days and weeks on end. At such times his thin yellow face 
with its burning, unpleasant eyes—he was a cross between Cesare 
Borgia and a gypsy—was covered with whitish patches, and his 
high, narrow brow was creased with fine furrows. 
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That was his state at the beginning of 1936. My duties neces- 
sitated my calling at the Political Administration every day; and 
every day, among other news, I learned that Gamarnik was still 
“fuming”; in other words, he was still in a state of extreme irri- 
tation. 

Without waiting for him to return to his normal equilibrium, 
in the early spring I traveled to Nizhni-Novgorod, whence I was 
driven to the ancient village of Tioply Stan, a place remarkable 
only for the fact that it is mentioned in historical chronicles. 

I reached Tioply Stan by traveling with baggage trains of pro- 
visions. The wagon wheels stuck in the mud, the soldiers went 
hoarse with shouting, the horses wheezed with their effort. I 
really don’t know whether these wagons were hauled through the 
mud by virtue of the horsepower or through the energy of the 
curses that hung around us. We took two days to journey from 
the railway station to the village, though the distance was only 
some twenty-five miles. 

A whole division was quartered in Tioply Stan and neighbor- 
ing villages. The divisional staff occupied the building of the 
Party district committee; the soldiers were billeted somehow or 
other in the peasants’ houses and in school buildings. There was 
not room enough for all of them, and many had to be accom- 
modated in tents. Fires were kept burning inside the tents, for 
early spring is a cold season in those parts. 

In staff headquarters I found the commissar; under the regula- 
tions I had to report to him before seeing anybody else. He was 
a man of about thirty-five, with a face that might have been 
called handsome if it had not been so inexpressive and cold. After 
examining my documents, he asked me in a dryly official tone 
what was the purpose of my visit. 

The divisional commander, Krylov, was an old acquaintance 
of mine from KUVS. He was about fifty, very square built, with 
broad shoulders, a tough fellow with a coarse, soldier’s face. He 
welcomed me cordially, and led me into the house. The smell 
of sour bread still hung about it; evidently the peasants had 
been evicted in order to make room for the divisional commander. 
He sent to the military kitchen for some soup. While I was 
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tackling the “shrapnel” soup—soup with pearl barley in it, and 
very tasty—the divisional commander sat silently smoking, and 
waiting. 

“Listen,” he said, when I pushed my dish away, “you don’t 
happen to know what the devil my division was exiled here for, 
do you?” He went on without waiting for my reply: “We were 
in barracks, and suddenly we get the order to pack, entrain, and 
concentrate in this dull hole. They promised we’d get full in- 
structions when we got here, but two weeks have passed and still 
we know nothing. The men and horses are freezing, the troops 
are getting worn out with doing nothing. In a word, someone up 
above has lost his wits in driving us out here.” 

I recalled the commissar’s inscrutable face and reflected that 
he probably knew the reason for the division’s removal to this 
truly deadly spot, which was quite unfitted to accommodate a 
large military force. 

“It seems to me the commissar should know,” I observed. 

“He’s not a commissar, he’s my plaguel” Krylov waved his 
hand, and his face was distorted with fury. ‘““He’s been with me 
a good three months, and still he and I haven’t had a sensible 
talk together. Before he was sent to us he had given lectures on 
Marxism-Leninism; he’s one of the learned ones. But that’s all I 
know about him. That’s the order we’ve got in the army now: the 
commissar has to know all about you, but you mustn’t know any- 
thing about him. That commissar with the filthy name has eaten 
into my liver.” 

The commissar’s name was Plekhanov, and I had no idea why 
Krylov thought it a filthy one. But it was clear enough that the 
old army dispute had found its way even to this lonely village. 
Echoes of the quarrel between the officers and the commissars 
were to be heard everywhere, and it seemed doubtful whether 
Gamarnik would be able to put an end to it. This struggle had 
begun way back in Lenin’s time. The Red Army was a funda- 
mental force, but, although Lenin thought of himself as a stormy 
petrel when he proclaimed that “the revolution is a hurricane 
which will sweep from its path everything that resists it,” in 
reality he was openly afraid of this elemental power. And in ac- 
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cordance with his plan, in order to turn the raging flood of 
revolution into the channel of communism the Red Army was 
“laced” with the corset strings of commissar control. 

I understood how Krylov felt. To be under a commissar’s 
continual supervision was by no means pleasant, and, in addition, 
Plekhanov was one of the worst of the lot. In the three months 
since he had been posted to the division Krylov had been given 
a “going-over” four times in Party meetings “in the course of 
self-criticism.” His authority as commander was undermined, his 
position was growing intolerable. He administered punishment 
to the staff secretaries or the officers for laziness and negligence. 
But the offenders had ways and means of getting back at him. 
They turned up at meetings and shouted that the commander 
was being dictatorial. One went so far as to declare he had seen 
Krylov drunk; another swore he had a weakness for the fair sex; 
a third criticized the orders he issued. 

“And you know my Maria Sidoroyna,” Krylov complained. Yes, 
I knew his wife Maria Sidorovna, an elderly woman with a face 
that still showed the last traces of her former beauty. 

“Maria Sidorovna’s a very good woman, but she’s got one 
defect that outsiders don’t notice. She’s as jealous as a hundred 
devils. And since some cur called me a woman-chaser we’ve been 
having some fine scenes at home, though all that gossip is dam- 
nably untrue. I don’t know how many times I’ve asked the com- 
missar not to allow slanders about me to get around, but he does 
nothing about it. Criticism is prescribed by the Party, he says, 
and it serves to correct your defects.” 

While he was talking, my mind was running on other matters. 
Why had his division been sent to this district? I was wondering. 
There was no indication that field exercises were contemplated, 
and in that remote area the supply position was a problem, as 
I had seen during my journey; the wagons stuck in the mud. 
There could be only one answer to the question. I had no doubt 
that Krylov knew the answer, and was only being naively cun- 
ning in soliciting my opinion. He confirmed that this was so a 
moment or two later. 

“I’m sure that having the division sent here is only the latest 
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of the commissars’ little games. They’ve got it into their heads 
that a rising is about to take place in this district, and so they've 
sent the troops. The place is as still as the grave. We shall remain 
here for a time and then be withdrawn, and the commissars will 
have their explanation ready as usual: a rising was planned, but 
it wasn’t carried out because the government forestalled it by dis- 
patching the division. A whole gang of plenipotentiaries from the 
Special Department has descended on us; they've got three houses 
filled with arrested peasants. Plekhanov spends day and night 
there on guard over them. But I’ll get to see them somehow; oh, 
yes, I shall!” 

I spent two days with the division, and decided to remain for 
a third. There was no reason why, but I had a weakness for 
soldiers’ company. On this occasion, as so often before, I went 
the round of the companies, and sat by the fires in the tents, 
listening to the men’s jests, as pungent as the smoke. And as I, 
too, had a plentiful stock of jokes at that time, I wasn’t bored. 
The political instructor, a young man named Gavriliuk, two 
years younger than I, went with me on my rounds. He genuinely 
believed that he and I were engaged in “political educational 
work.” When we entered a tent or a house packed with soldiers 
and stinking with the smell of the leg wrappings hung to dry by 
the fire, he introduced me invariably with the same words: 

“Comrades, a correspondent from Moscow’s arrived; he'll talk 
to you about the international situation.” 

What made him decide that I must talk about the international 
situation, a subject that had always been rather beyond me? The 
international situation remained in an impasse. The soldiers had 
been cheerful enough until we entered, but now they felt bored 
and indifferent: their life was made thoroughly miserable by 
political talks. 

So I began to talk about a very different subject. I have always 
felt great admiration for the Russian travelers and explorers. 
Russia by its very nature is a self-contained country, but how 
many discoveries Russians have made not only on dry land, but 
on sea voyages! I would select one of the famous Russian travelers 
and talk about him. I don’t pretend that I kept strictly to the 
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facts, but then facts were not really necessary either. When I 
talked about Miklus Maclae I described the exotic features of 
distant lands. As I depicted him Przhevalsky was turned into a 
kind of native steppe dweller and was given the features of an 
American cowboy. Arseniev was simply an indefatigable tiger 
hunter. I made Wrangel fall in love with a native Chukchi girl, 
and sent them off on a honeymoon trip across the Arctic Ocean. 

Gavriliuk listened with as much interest and credulity as the 
soldiers. When I had finished there was a general discussion; the 
longer it continued the freer everybody felt, until at last the con- 
versation grew so picturesque that it could never be put into print. 

As a low-grade political instructor Gavriliuk kept a strict 
account of his activities. These evenings with the soldiers be- 
wildered him, for he could not relate them to any of the estab- 
lished types of political work in the army. 

“I've got to hand in a report to the Political Department, and 
what can I say?” he complained. 

“Say you conducted a talk on general political questions.” 

“That’s not good enough,” he assured me. “I have to indicate 
the subject of the talk and how the men reacted.” 

“Then write that you conducted a talk on the cultural theme 
of how the Soviet land was discovered,” I tried to help him out. 

“Now that’s more like it!” he rejoiced. “The plan provides 
for a theme of that kind.” 

He took a document out of his field pack and read: 

“The Great Soviet Union is one sixth of the world.’ That's 
the title of the theme. So I'll write that we lectured on the great 
Soviet Union. Only the talk afterward was about all sorts of 
things, and how am I to enter that?” 

“Why worry? Put down that after the lecture there was a free 
discussion.” 

“Political instructors are forbidden to allow free discussions,” 
he said, and it was obvious that he would never dare to violate 
that ban. 

Gavriliuk was in a low grade of the commissar hierarchy, but 
each grade has its own distinctive features. The lower grades are 
crowded with people who have been turned into talking ma- 
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chines. They have no very high standard of knowledge, and 
what they have is decidedly peculiar. In the political school to 
which Young Communists and Communists are sent they get a 
horse dose of political knowledge poured down their throats. But 
as it is larger than their brains can hold, they can’t keep it down, 
and what is left is not knowledge itself, but a stereotyped version 
of the particular subject in question. The political instructor is 
thus perfectly capable of trotting out an answer to literally any 
question that comes up. If a soldier tells him: “My family at 
home’s starving, they ought to be helped,” the political instructor 
automatically retorts: “That, comrade soldier, is an ailment of 
growth. Now we’ll develop our industry, consolidate the collective 
farms, and everything will be O.K.” After which the soldier 
doesn’t even bother to point out that while industry is being 
developed and the collective farms consolidated his family will 
die of starvation; or if he does dare to make such a comment he 
is told that mortality is very low in the present socialist society 
and it will drop still more in the future. The soldier goes away 
angry and disillusioned; but the political instructor enters in the 
appropriate column that he has had a “personal conversation” 
on collective farm construction and the fall in the Soviet mortality 
rate. 

And that is how thousands of Gavriliuks make a living. They 
are stuffed full with quotations, superficial information, and in- 
structions, and thus they do the work of the Party. Without these 
human automata—and they are to be found everywhere: in the 
factories, in the collective farms, in the towns and the villages—it 
might perfectly well be impossible to build communism at all, 
since that requires an irrational bias of the mind, and the irra- 
tionality is achieved by these gargantuan injections of political 
knowledge into immature minds. 

I might well have stayed several days longer with Krylov’s 
division, for I had nothing else to do at the moment. But some- 
thing occurred which in the Soviet Army is designated by two 
letters: “Ch” and “P”; they stand (as I explained earlier) for 
“extraordinary incident.” I had not seen Krylov since my first 
call on him, for Gavriliuk and I spent the night wherever we 
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happened to be when night fell. The news of the “Ch. P.” ar- 
rived belatedly at the small village where we were sleeping on a 
heap of straw in the hut occupied by the battalion commander. 
The commander, a cheerful, gray-eyed fellow with an absurdly 
round face, returned from the divisional staff at noon. 

“Yesterday evening the divisional commander beat up the com- 
missar,” he announced as he shook my hand. “The divisional 
staff’s all worked up and the devil knows what will come of it.” 

I hurried off to Tioply Stan at once, and late the same after- 
noon I slipped off my horse outside the small house Krylov 
occupied. This time the divisional commander’s greeting was 
curt: he was obviously very depressed. Immediately after my 
arrival the staff orderly officer came in with a cable. Krylov read 
it swiftly, dismissed the officer, and called for his orderly. 

“I’m going to Nizhni-Novgorod,” he said, whether to me or 
the orderly was not quite clear. “Get my things packed. We shall 
be leaving early tomorrow morning.” 

T asked if he could take me with him to the station. He nodded 
assent. 

Our journey to the station next morning was made in silence. 
We clung to the wooden sides of the cart, which plunged first 
one wheel then another into the deep ruts filled with sticky mud. 
The morning sky was gray, joyless, and heavy with moisture; 
it seemed to be clinging to the ground. Rain began to fall. 
Krylov silently drew his heavy black cloak over his shoulders. 
The driver fidgeted on his seat, dragged out a heavy canvas rain- 
coat from under him, and silently held it out to me. “We've got 
another,” he said as he pulled out a second. 

The journey was long and exhausting. The bay horses, their 
tails tied up to keep the ends from the mud, seemed to succumb 
to the general mood and hardly moved their legs along. The 
driver sat hunched in his raincoat, and looked like a wet pile 
of straw. Krylov tried to smoke, but the cigarette was soaked 
with rain in almost a moment, and he threw it away irritably. 

The staff officers in whose hut I had spent the night had given 
me full details of the “extraordinary incident.” The divisional 
commander had ordered the various unit commanders to send 
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in reports on the mood and spirit of the local population. Then 
he had gone to one of the houses being used as prisons and had 
personally questioned the prisoners. ‘There were about a hundred 
altogether. They burst into tears and implored him to release 
them. Summoning the representatives of the Special Department, 
Krylov demanded to see the material relating to the charges 
against the arrested people. They refused to obey his order, since 
he had no authority over the army secret service. So he wrote a 
report to his higher authorities, and particularly stressed that 
he had not found any dangerous symptoms in the mood of the 
inhabitants. He added his estimate of the activities of the Special 
Department and made a written application for an investigation 
into the reasons why a hundred people had been imprisoned and 
the division sent to live in such difficult conditions. 

Army regulations did not confer power on the commander to 
make any representation to higher authorities without his com- 
missar’s consent. Any official communication was effective only 
when it was issued by the commander and the commissar jointly. 
Krylov had no right whatsoever to write on such a completely 
political issue as the arrest of innocent people. It was an arbitrary 
encroachment on another department’s authority. He knew that 
quite well, so he sent his report for the commissar to countersign. 
Plekhanov refused, and there was a stormy scene between him 
and Krylov. 

“It’s not your business to estimate the local political attitude 
or intervene in cases of arrest,” Plekhanov said angrily. 

“I have no intention of discussing what is and what is not my 
business. Everything that occurs in the area of my division is my 
business,” Krylov shouted, beside himself with fury. 

Of course, Plekhanov could have simply refused to sign Krylov's 
report. The divisional commander would have kicked up a row, 
but the matter would have ended there. But the commissar made 
one mistake. He said that Krylov was too fond of talking about 
“his division.” 

“Just as though it was a small estate, or a beer joint. Even 
the beer joints are state owned now, but you regard the division 
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as yours, as though it would be quite impossible for anyone to 
arrange for you to be left without a division.” 

Krylov was regarded as one of the finest divisional commanders 
in the army; he had had long fighting experience, and had gained 
many decorations for bravery. When he spoke of “my division” 
it was not with any idea that it belonged to him personally. He 
was genuinely devoted to his work, and loved it with that special 
love which certain officers show, and which has never yet had 
its poet. Plekhanov’s words were quite unjust, and the threat to 
deprive him of his divisional command mortally offended Krylov. 
He lost his control completely, rushed at the commissar, and 
gave him a resounding slap in the face. The commissar did not 
snatch at his pistol, did not call for the Special Department men 
to arrest Krylov, but silently turned and left the staff head- 
quarters. Within fifteen minutes a small plane rose from the 
field that had been made into a primitive airstrip: it took 
Plekhanov to Nizhni-Novgorod. And from Nizhni the command 
came for Krylov to report to the military region headquarters. 

We reached the station late in the evening, and took our seats 
in the half-empty, chilly car of the train for Nizhni. 

In the train Krylov was more talkative. For the whole of our 
journey—and it took four hours—the conversation centered on 
the dual administration of the army. It amounted to this, that 
formally the commissars and officers were entrusted with equal 
rights, but in practice the commissars had the stronger tricks in 
their hands, and the officers were subjected to continual pressure 
and control. 

By this time I had gained a pretty good understanding of the 
complex machinery of this dual administration, and I knew 
that it was to be found not only in the army. The dual adminis- 
trative procedure governed the whole of the Soviet system; it 
had simply found its most open and thoroughgoing expression 
in the army. 

The lower grades of the commissar system were crowded with 
Gavriliuks doing their petty tasks with the precision of fully 
regulated automata. But the higher grades were occupied by 
well-trained men who intellectually were far superior to the 
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officers. In the officer hierarchy the upper ranks were occupied by 
men who had rendered the country great services but had little 
culture, whereas in the middle and lower ranks a more fully 
trained and educated officer corps was already coming into being. 
No problem arose out of relations between lower-rank officers 
and commissars, but the upper ranks were continually at logger- 
heads. And as the commissars were strong and the officers weak 
primarily in these upper ranks, it was the political hierarchy that 
won the struggle. 

I left Krylov at Nizhni. At our parting he asked me to see 
Yeremenko and Apanasenko in Moscow and inform them of what 
had happened. But when I reached Moscow I found there was no 
need for me to tell the story. The incident at Tioply Stan was 
already made public and had attracted the notice of the higher 
authorities. Apanasenko came to see me in the editorial depart- 
ment late one night; he had no need of my information, but he 
did need help in editing a document that he and several other 
officers had drawn up. It was a memorandum addressed to 
Voroshilov, but it was clearly intended for Stalin’s eyes. It was 
written in a calm, businesslike tone; basing its arguments on the 
Krylov incident and a number of other, similar cases, it proposed 
that the dual administration system in the army should be re- 
viewed, as it was undermining the officers’ prestige. The document 
did not need much editing, and after I had made some small 
corrections Apanasenko took it away with him, after making me 
promise that I would not say anything to anyone about it. 

I felt sure Gamarnik had no knowledge of the contents of this 
memorandum, for some five days after it had been handed to 
Voroshilov his adjutant, a gloomy fellow named Kariolov, unex- 
pectedly called on me at the editorial office, in the early hours 
of the morning. 

“I want to see you for a moment on a quite trivial matter,” 
he said, dropping into a chair. 

I did not comment. No trivial matter could have brought him 
to the office at that time. 

“Comrade Gamarnik has ordered me to inquire whether you 
have any copy of the report which you were asked to edit. You 
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see, it’s nighttime and he doesn’t want to trouble those who are 
in charge of the document.” 

It would have been stupid to deny that I had had any hand in 
the affair, since Gamarnik evidently knew all about it. “I haven’t 
a copy, and I couldn’t have,” I replied. “I had a very small hand 
in it: I simply corrected a few phrases.” 

“If you haven’t a copy, tell me its contents from memory,” 
Kariolov asked, reaching for a note pad. 

“I can’t do that; the memorandum dealt with issues I know 
nothing about and am still less interested in. I think you could 
get more detailed information...” 

I picked up my telephone. It was some time before Apanasenko 
answered, but at last my insistent ringing aroused him and I 
heard his hoarse, sleepy voice. Forgetting for a moment that 
dawn was already breaking outside, I asked rather tactlessly: 

“So you aren't asleep yet, Joseph Rodionovich?” 

He recognized my voice and answered with a coarse jest, as 
was his habit: 

“At four in the morning only prostitutes and journalists are 
not asleep.” 

I told him of Kariolov’s visit and request; evidently he thought 
it over well, for it was some time before he answered: 

“Damn them, how did they get their fingers in the pie?’’ he 
almost shouted at last. Then, more calmly: “Be polite to him, 
or they'll have you for dinner. I know those cannibals. Tell him 
I know nothing and don’t want to know anything. But if he 
insists on seeing our memorandum he can come along to me. I’m 
sure he won’t come, and that’s why I invite him.” 

“Comrade Apanasenko can tell you what was in the document 
if you will go to him,” I told Kariolov as I replaced the receiver. 

Kariolov did not go to him. 

Now events began to develop rapidly. Distant echoes of the 
struggle reached my ears, but I was astonished to note that many 
even in the army knew nothing of it, had no inkling of what was 
happening, and did not talk about it. That is one of the striking 
peculiarities of the Soviet system: a stone is dropped into the 
water, but it does not cause a single ripple on the surface. 
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Yet a desperate struggle was going on. The generals opened 
an offensive. Gamarnik realized that the intolerable position in 
which the army commanders were placed was due not only to 
his instructions, but to the domination of the dual-authority 
principle. He saw that principle triumphing everywhere. As a 
member of the Party Central Committee he could get a close-up 
view of the cunning machinery that had been devised for ad- 
ministering the centralized Soviet empire. When Postyshev was 
appointed assistant to Kossior, then Party secretary for the 
Ukraine, Gamarnik was asked the reasons for this appointment. 
He cut the questioner short with the curt reply: 

“The mathematical rule: plus and minus mutually cancel each 
other out.” 

One would have thought he had no particular reason to get 
alarmed because a group of generals had handed in a memoran- 
dum; but certain indirect signs revealed that this time the matter 
was serious. Voroshilov was vacillating. He revoked Gamarnik’s 
order for Krylov to be arrested and brought to trial. And when 
Gamarnik issued a further order for the commissar Plekhanov 
to be transferred to another division, that also was held up by 
order of the Ministry of War. Gamarnik was aware of the feeling 
of enmity that was concentrating on him. The regional, army, 
and divisional commanders industriously avoided having any- 
thing to do with the Political Department. Friedman, head of 
the Administration for Army Command Posts, began to move 
commanders about without first consulting the head of the Army 
Political Administration—an unprecedented procedure. In these 
involved circumstances Gamarnik committed a fatal blunder. 
He decided that this time the very existence of the commissar 
corps was at stake. He might have been unsure at first on this 
point, but after a certain meeting he had with Apanasenko he 
could have been left in no doubt. Apanasenko was one of the 
commissar haters, and he had played a leading part in all the 
conflicts that had occurred hitherto. Gamarnik long before would 
have settled the hash of this coarse peasant got up in general’s 
uniform; but Apanasenko could count on Stalin’s support, and 
he was a personal friend of Voroshilov. This time he carefully 
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gauged his blow. He came to Moscow to demand that the three 
commissars attached to the divisions in his military region be 
removed from their posts. When Gamarnik went to see him, he 
told him this in so many words: 

“You must remove your fine young fellows, Gamarnik. They’re 
causing too many upsets and interfere too much with the com- 
manders.” 

“Gamarnik was completely taken aback,” Apanasenko told me 
the very same day. His wife, a timorous woman who lived in 
constant fear for her Joseph, had invited me to supper in their 
spacious apartment at the government hostel across the Moscow 
River. There were just the three of us. 

“Gamarnik sat chewing his beard,” Apanasenko continued, 
“while I told him all about his commissars’ activities. At last he 
jumped out of his chair and ran about the room. ‘You exaggerate 
the commissars’ sins,’ he said, ‘and I quite understand why you 
have come to Moscow with your demand at this particular mo- 
ment. I shan’t recall the commissars, and I shall give orders for 
all your material to be checked.’ But I said to him: ‘No, not this 
time, comrade Gamarnik! You recall them first, and then you can 
check my material.’ I saw he would never agree to that; he went 
off with his face all blotchy with anger.” 

That same day Gamarnik was ordered to recall the commissars 
Apanasenko had named to Moscow. That order finally convinced 
him that Stalin was considering changes in the army administra- 
tive organization. And as, in addition to other qualities, Gamarnik 
was endowed with not a little cunning, he decided to meet events 
halfway. He summoned a conference of political workers; it was 
held in the headquarters of Red Army Political Administration. 
At this conference he put forward quite a new idea: the com- 
missar was the officer’s assistant. His duty consisted in helping the 
officer and in strengthening his authority, without interfering in 
the purely military sphere. 

After this conference, at which not less than five hundred 
political workers were present, I walked back to the Izvestia 
office. My way from the Ministry of War in Znamenka Street, where 
it was held, ran through Arbat Square and along the boulevards 
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to Pushkin Square. In the square I was overtaken by Plekhanov, 
the commissar from Tioply Stan. I had not noticed him in the 
hall, though he must have been present. As I glanced at this hand- 
some but cold fellow I felt sorry for him. He was pale, his cheeks 
were sunken, but his gaze was still untroubled. He had climbed 
to a high grade in the commissar hierarchy while still compara- 
tively young, only to be sent hurtling down with one slap in the 
face administered by a divisional commander. 

“How did you like it?” he asked as he walked along by my side. 

“Like what?” 

“The twist that was evident in comrade Gamarnik’s speech.” 

“I’m not well up in such matters,” I hedged. 

But he was in need of an audience. We walked along the 
boulevards. He talked, and I was silent. He began by saying that 
the question was not at all a personal one, not a matter of 
Plekhanov or Krylov, but one of the principle on which the army 
was organized and the goals to which it was dedicated. He didn’t 
want to criticize Gamarnik, but he was convinced that the head 
of the Political Administration had gone off the track at the 
conference. The Red Army couldn’t exist without the commis- 
sars. In Plekhanov’s view their elimination would be tantamount 
to withdrawing the political crankshaft from the army’s ma- 
chinery. 

“But can’t the officer be responsible for the political direc- 
tion?” I asked him. 

“I don’t need to tell you that the Red generals are a lot of 
noncommissioned rabble,” he exclaimed. ‘““They’ve learned a 
little, they’ve acquired a little polish, but fundamentally they’ve 
remained the same unthinking servicemen they always were. I 
don’t question their bravery or their services to the revolution; 
but you can’t trust them because they're so primitive and so 
politically inferior. We need the commissars just because our 
generals are on the same level as the military officers of the 
Negus of Abyssinia. But our task is not on an Abyssinian but on 
a world scale. The army ought to be purged of all these men who 
plume themselves on their past services.” 

“But there are many reasons why they’re valued,” I interjected. 
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“Yes, they’re valued all right.” Plekhanov removed his military 
cap and ran his palm over his sleekly brushed hair. “I’ve been 
convinced of that for the umpteenth time today. Voroshilov has 
restored Krylov to the command of a division, but I’ve been 
posted to the reserve. But that doesn’t alter anything. The idea 
of the commissar system, which is that the army must be saturated 
politically, will remain. And Gamarnik is mistaken in thinking 
the Party will abandon it.” 

At that moment I did not believe Plekhanov. I thought 
Gamarnik’s speech sufficient warranty that the military com- 
missars would be eliminated from the army. Later events showed 
that at that juncture I had a very poor understanding of the 
crafty manner in which the Soviet military organization was 
permeated. Some time afterward the news came out that Gam- 
arnik had revoked the instructions he had issued concerning 
relations between commissars and army officers. I thought it 
strange, and I could not help questioning Kariolov about it. 

“I thought the commissars’ functions were to be changed and 
they were to lose their dominant position in the army. Or did I 
completely fail to understand what Gamarnik said in that speech 
of his?” I asked him. 

Gamarnik’s adjutant stared at me fixedly, and paused before 
replying. Evidently he was meditating whether it was worth while 
answering my question, whether I was deserving of an answer. 

“Don’t play the fool, man!” he said after a moment. And he 
proceeded to give me a little lecture that clarified everything. He 
assumed that I had not understood his chief, and advised me 
“once and for all” to remember that the Party would never 
loosen its control over the army. The time was coming when our 
army would advance on Europe and all the rest of the world. 
In the name of what? What would it bring the world? As he put 
it, the Russians’ second march through Europe would look very 
different from the first, the one that had occurred in the war with 
Napoleon. Then the Russian army had entered Paris, but it had 
had no banner which it could raise in Europe. What could 
semifeudal, backward Russia offer the France of the great French 
Revolution? But now everything would be very different. What 
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we needed was a victory that would establish communism in every 
spot where the Soviet soldier planted his boots. 

Alarmed at the prospect of having to listen to a long lecture, 
I interrupted him: 

“But all the same, how about comrade Gamarnik’s speech? 
In that speech he definitely spoke of new relations with the army 
officers.” 

“Forget it! That’s all I can advise you. You can be sure com- 
rade Gamarnik has already forgotten it.” 

Of course Gamarnik had not forgotten it, but the speech was 
a blunder that all but cost him his position. He had appraised 
the situation incorrectly in deciding that this time Stalin would 
support the generals. He acted as seemed right to him at the 
time in order to preserve his personal position and to prevent 
a too-devastating breakup of the commissar corps. But Stalin was 
preparing not to diminish the role of the commissars, but to 
enhance it even more. There was Gamarnik’s mistake, and it 
undermined his prestige. And possibly that mistake led to the 
single shot with which, two years later, he paid his account with 
life. 

The generals’ attack on the commissar corps in 1935-36 
achieved nothing. On Stalin’s order Voroshilov removed the 
commissars who had aroused the officers’ greatest enmity, but 
at the same time the Party Cadres Department mobilized some 
fifty thousand Communists to take on commissar positions in the 
army. Commissars were appointed even to posts that had not 
existed before, in staffs, in the supply departments, and in the 
frontier forces. 

Since then there has been a change in the form of the army 
commissar system., Before the war with Germany there were a 
certain number of “single chiefs” in the army, officers who had 
no commissars attached to them, but instead had deputies for 
the Political Section. But with the first shot of the war Stalin 
restored the commissar corps to all its power. The generals’ hatred 
for the commissars was also revived, and as that was dangerous 
in wartime, in 1943 Stalin eliminated the military commissars 
once more, or, rather, to put it more exactly, he changed the 
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form. But though they were reattired, being given officers’ and 
even generals’ uniforms to wear, they remained attached to the 
army for the same purpose as before: to be the eyes of the Party. 
These commissars are now to be seen holding high positions in 
the occupation zones of Germany and Austria and in the satellite 
countries. They are raising the banner of communism in eastern 
Europe. 

In any future conflict the world will still have to deal with 
the organized and irreconcilable Red Army commissars, who have 


been nurtured in the idea of the establishment of communism 
by force. 


7. The Wall of Fire 


‘THE GOVERNING PRINCIPLE IN THE RED ARMY OF THE THIRTIES WAS 
the Suvorov doctrine: “Hard in training, easy in battle.” The 
staffs surpassed themselves in setting military exercises of the 
utmost difficulty. There was a constant succession of summer, 
autumn, winter, and spring maneuvers. For the ordinary soldier 
military service grew ever harder and more exhausting. And the 
duties of a war correspondent became correspondingly even more 
unpleasant. 

In the summer of 1936 an unexpected order sent me posthaste 
to Turkestan. 

For this long journey I was assigned the “cow,” an airplane 
of quite venerable age and awe-inspiring appearance, which was 
at the disposal of the editorial department. According to Karl 
Radek, who was then in charge of Izvestia’s foreign department, 
the cow flew in violation of all the laws of aerodynamics, since 
its construction appeared to have been cunningly planned to 
insure not that it flew, but crashed. Nonetheless the cow took the 
air irreproachably and was the object of our affection, which 
extended to Sergei Tarasovich, its sole pilot. In his ancient heavy 
bomber (don’t smile, the cow had been a heavy bomber in the 
prehistoric era of aviation), Sergei Tarasovich hobbled through 
all the airy wildernesses of the country. One day he even grounded 
at Cape Wellen in the Bering Strait. This was when airmen were 
flying from Wellen to rescue the Arctic explorers who were 
marooned on an ice floe after losing their ship Cheliuskin. 
Sergei Tarasovich wanted to try out the cow also in these rescue 
operations. But the head of civil aviation issued orders that the 
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pilot was to be arrested, and the cow to be tethered to the wireless 
mast, to prevent its being blown into the sea by the wind. After 
which Sergei Tarasovich took a very dim view of Arctic aviation. 

Dawn comes early in June, the month in which we were to 
make our flight to Tashkent. Sergei Tarasovich drove to my 
apartment to pick me up at five in the morning. 

“Well, you old so-and-so, have you fortified yourself yet?’ was 
his first question. Glancing over the table with its remains of 
breakfast, which my mother had prepared (she prepared me for 
every flight as though making me ready for the next world), he 
put his question in more definite form: 

“Have you fortified yourself with fuel? That’s what I mean.” 

I looked at my pilot, and realized that for once he was unfor- 
givably sober. And as, according to the same Karl Radek’s 
prognostication, the cow would perish with everything in it the 
very day and hour that Sergei Tarasovich proved to be sober, I 
hurried to the sideboard and, trying to ignore my mother’s warn- 
ing looks, set a carafe of vodka on the table. My pilot filled a 
tumbler. He drank it down. “My ‘preliminary’ ration is three 
hundred, and my fulfillment ration five hundred grams,” he ex- 
plained as he half filled the glass again. Then he thought better of 
it and filled it to the brim. “We'll make it four hundred today.” 

He tossed off the vodka, wiped his mouth with his palm, and 
looked at me with more cheerful eyes. 

“You know, it’s a damn shame,” he explained. “My wife’s 
gone clean crazy. She says I’m not to have a preliminary preflight 
nip at all. She doesn’t mind the fulfillment ration, after the flight; 
but before—not on your life! I shouted at her, though I don’t 
like doing it. She screamed like a propeller, and almost exploded. 
So I made my retreat without getting the fodder that’s regulation 
for every good Cossack before an advance.” 

We flew at top bovine speed, about 130 miles an hour. We 
landed at five airfields. The mechanics watered the cow. With the 
look of born doctors they listened to her bellow, then shook their 
heads dubiously. By that time she was famous at every airfield in 
the Soviet Union, and all over the country an argument was 
going on. Some gave her three months’ further existence, others 
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six. But she went on flying and flying, throwing all the airfield 
personnel in confusion. 

We had a bad shaking up over the Kara Kum Desert, that 
sandy grave with a few inhabited oases. But I felt no fear. I had 
only to glance at Sergei Tarasovich, with his summer helmet 
saucily tilted right on one side, to be completely reassured. The 
cheery fellow expressed such perfect confidence that I felt too 
ashamed to let myself be afraid. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day we landed safely 
on a large military air base. Tarasovich hurried off to the canteen 
to get his fulfillment ration, while I rang up the town. On getting 
the information I required from staff headquarters I went to 
the railway station, which lay between the town and the field. 
Half an hour later, after surviving a preliminary checkup by a 
youngster in Narcomvnudel uniform, I was on the station plat- 
form. It was crowded with commanders from all the forces sta- 
tioned in Central Asia. Some of them had traveled hundreds of 
miles, but they were all in clean uniforms, they were all shaved, 
and their hair was painfully tidy. (By this date the fashion of 
negligence in dress and contempt for the daily shave that had 
marked the army in the days of the civil war had died out.) The 
cream of the commanding officers of that distant military region 
were waiting for the government special to arrive from Moscow. 
On our heroic cow I had managed to outdistance them, though 
they had left Moscow some three days before us. 

The white-hot air of Central Asia streamed and eddied over 
the platform, over the low station buildings, and passed on in 
the direction of the town. One felt that at any moment the air 
would burst into a bluish flame. 

From the platform I could see the streets radiating from the 
station. I could hear the gentle murmur of the waters flowing 
through the ditches shaded by luxuriantly foliaged trees. Enor- 
mous flowers bowed their sumptuous turbans down to the water 
in quest of coolness. The low houses of the town suburb gave way 
to the high buildings of the central area. I could not see all the 
town, but I knew that at the farther end was the old town, 
where everything—houses, minarets, the noisy street merchants— 
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reminded one that this was Asia. This was Tashkent, the capital 
of Uzbekistan. 

I noticed that the crowd on the platform was beginning to 
stir restlessly. We heard the distant sound of the locomotive 
whistle. A company of Red Army men was drawn up on the edge 
of the platform, their rifles with bayonets fixed, their hands en- 
cased in white gloves. A guard of honor. A military band was 
posted in the center of the platform. 

The black hulk of the locomotive drew up past the platform, 
and behind it rolled the azure-colored coaches of the government 
special. The train came to a stop. From the middle coach emerged 
a short, thickset man in military uniform: Voroshilov. The order 
to the guard of honor was drowned in the blare of the band. 
Right behind Voroshilov came Budionny, and then Tukhachev- 
sky. That was a surprise for me. In Moscow I had been told 
that the War Minister was going to attend the maneuvers in 
Central Asia; but now it transpired that he had brought all his 
assistants with him. Out of the last car stepped Timoshenko, 
easily recognizable from afar by his shaven head, which reflected 
the sun from its polished surface. At his side stood Zhukov, 
thickset and glum. 

There was the usual ceremonial of welcome to the People’s 
Commissar. Voroshilov hurriedly shook hands with the army 
commanders, corps commanders, and divisional commanders, 
nodded to the others, and left the platform. A long line of black 
automobiles set off for the town. 


“The soil here is so rich that if you thrust a dry stick into it 
the stick will blossom with roses.” 

These words were said by my traveling companion, Vasiukov, 
an officer in the artillery administration attached to the regional 
staff. He and I had driven out of Tashkent in the morning, with 
the idea of spending the night en route, and next morning begin- 
ning the climb up to the mountain pass beyond which lies the 
blessed region of Fergan. The final phase of the maneuvers was 
to take place in the Fergana Valley, where the troops had already 
been concentrated. There was a train to Fergan, but I was at- 
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tracted by the prospect of crossing the mountains. And by a stroke 
of luck an opportunity to do so came along: Vasiukov was ordered 
to make this journey across the mountains in order to chart cer- 
tain district borders on the map. 

We traveled as far as the foothills by military truck, on which 
our two horses were loaded with a stableman in charge. By the 
evening we were in a narrow valley. The road wound along the 
bank of a small, noisy river. The stony spurs of the mountains 
ran far into the distance, and the sky seemed to be resting on their 
snowy peaks. There was no sign of any village, or house, or 
pasturage on their slopes; only an endless stony chaos. But 
Vasiukov was right: in the valleys the soil was rich with nourish- 
ment. The cotton fields and rice fields were so abundant that I 
stood and wondered. 

And yet we were in a land of beggars. As we traveled in the 
truck we passed many Asiatic villages, and everywhere we saw 
the same picture. In the daytime the women worked in the fields, 
despite the heat, while the men passed the time in the cool 
“Chai-khan,” the teahouse, drinking the green tea and conversing 
endlessly and wisely about collective farm affairs. Everywhere 
in these parts one noticed the typical Eastern sluggishness, but 
it was even more obvious on the collective farms. 

By the evening afterglow we rode up to the village of Kara-Su, 
which means Black Water. In Tashkent a corpulent Uzbek, a 
member of the republic government, had told me that I must 
visit this village without fail. 

“The first kishlak [village] in the republic where all the women 
have removed the veil,” he said proudly. 

We decided to spend the night in the reedy growth along the 
riverbank. Vasiukov simply wouldn’t hear of sleeping in the 
village. 

“The fleas would eat us till only our spurs were left. There are 
more fleas in a Uzbek house than there are hairs in Mahomet’s 
beard,” he declared. 

While Vasiukov and the stableman were organizing our night 
quarters I went down to the riverbank. From a gentle rise I had 
a good view of the village. The small houses of earthen construc- 
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tion, with flat roofs also made of pressed clay, harmonized extraor- 
dinarily well with the surrounding landscape. They themselves 
i seemed an integral part of majestic, silent nature. On the farther 
| side of the river Uzbeks were standing gazing in our direction. 
Women with unveiled faces came down to the water’s edge. As 
they carried their full pitchers back to the village they gave me 
frequent glances, and their white gleaming teeth showed up 
against their swarthy faces. ‘They were smiling. 

After eating our mush seasoned with bacon fat we stretched 
ourselves out luxuriously on the ground, with horse cloths under 
us. For a few moments I disentangled the thread of some thought 
that came to mind, but before unraveling it completely I felt a 
warm wave of gentle sleep flow over me. I was aroused by a strange 
noise. The valley was still sunk in twilight, but the mountain 
spurs were already bright with light. Along them ran a clear line 
dividing the mist of the valley from the light falling from above. 
Cocks were crowing. Not one or two, but thousands of screaming 
cocks. It was their noise that had awakened me. Vasiukov fidgeted 
beneath his greatcoat, raised his unkempt head, and angrily de- 
clared to nobody in particular: 

“You can’t get a wink of sleep in this chicken house, blast 
them alll” 

We were in a kingdom of pheasants. As I listened more closely 
to the cocks’ concert I clearly distinguished a crowing very close 
at hand. The stableman had awakened, and he jostled my elbow 
and thrust out his chin in the direction of the river. Some five 
paces away from us a great pheasant, his handsome tail opened 
fanwise, was crowing, oblivious of all else, while beside him, her 
grayish breast settled on a hummock, the modestly feathered fe- 
male was calmly sitting, looking like a domestic speckled hen. She 
was waiting for her regal consort to grow tired of his morning 
reveille. 

The stableman groped on the ground beside him and found a 
heavy spanner that the driver had left there. He waited until the 
pheasant began to crow again, then flung the spanner at the pair. 
The male started up with a characteristic grunt, hung for one 
moment in the air (that is the moment the hunter should be 
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ready for), extended himself into a horizontal line, and flew off, 
while his wounded mate writhed on the ground. 

The pheasant tumult had aroused the village. We heard the 
dreary braying of asses, as though they wanted to join in the 
crowing but couldn’t produce the right note for the moment. 
Women with pitchers came down to the river. Vasiukov and I 
washed in the river, which stung with the chill of mountain 
streams, while the women on the opposite bank laughed, in all 
probability at us. Vasiukov gave them furious glances and 
snorted, bristling with the cold: 

“Look at them, going without their veils! In other villages a 
woman would be put to death for doing that, but here the Uzbeks 
have grown used to it. Last year this village was picked out for a 
test. Agitators were sent along to talk the women into leaving off 
their veils, but they failed. So a force of Narcomvnudel men was 
sent in, and they removed the veils by force. The mullahs declared 
the village contaminated, and now everybody rides right round 
it.” 

As he tightened a strap over his tunic, he added: 

“Anyway, it’s not only the veil that’s at stake here. You'll see 
that for yourself before very long.” 

After breakfast we sent the truck back to Tashkent. The stable- 
man went with it. Vasiukov and I were left with the two saddle 
horses. We could have set off on the next stage of our journey, 
but he hung about, and was evidently waiting for something. 
Now there were many women with pitchers coming along the 
path from the village to the river. 

“Look!” Vasiukov nudged me in the side, and pointed a little 
lower downstream. I saw ten or twelve Red Army men wading 
across. 

“There’s a garrison stationed some miles from here; that’s 
where they’ve come from,” Vasiukov explained. The soldiers did 
not notice us. They plunged into the reedy growth, and before 
long we saw their faces again, on the path that the women were 
taking to and from the river. As the women passed the men held 
out to them pieces of soap, brightly colored material, and other 
gewgaws. Some of the Uzbek women went on with a laugh, but 
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others turned aside into the undergrowth. They came out again 
a little later, and showed their friends what they had been given 
in exchange for love (the short-lived soldier’s love!). They obvi- 
ously had no sense of shame at this amatory intercourse with 
unknown Russian soldiers. Nor did they have any fear: they knew 
their husbands slept soundly in the early morning hours. 

We set off, Vasiukov in front, I behind. As I swayed in the 
saddle I meditated on what I had just seen. Women running 
without shame after soldiers. And this in the East, where femi- 
nine chastity was guarded by all the rules of life. Perhaps they 
went into the reeds so lighthearted because the veil had been 
taken from them. Strangers had forced their way into this peo- 
ple’s mode of existence, had roughly destroyed their customs, but 
had put nothing in their place. But nature abhors a vacuum, and 
whereas the women’s chastity had been insured by the veil, now 
they were having amorous adventures in the reeds down by the 
river. 

We spent all that day on mountain tracks. The valley was left 
below, sinking down and down; the river turned to a fine silvery 
thread. The village was lost to sight; it merged with the land- 
scape. The horses were accustomed to mountain paths, and they 
walked bravely along above the abysses, and cautiously crossed 
little bridges flung across crevices. Occasionally we dismounted 
and walked behind, but at that great height our strength swiftly 
ebbed and we clambered into the saddle again. 

We reached the hardest part of our road as the day was ending. 
Below us yawned an abyss. We could pass along above it by a 
path that resembled a seesaw. A narrow strip of woven brushwood 
clung to the overhanging cliff. It was supported on spikes driven 
into the rock. This highly suspicious example of constructional 
ingenuity rocked under every step we took, the soil that covered 
the brushwood crumbled and slipped away underfoot, holes 
gaped in the woven flooring, and through the holes we could see 
the cliff dropping vertically below us. 

Man has never yet properly recognized the wisdom possessed 
by the horse. That day, on the swaying path, I recalled and 
understood the ancient saying: “If God wishes to help a man He 
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gives him a good horse.” The way along that brushwood track 
was led by Vasiukov’s old sorrel. He set his hoofs down wide 
apart and hung his head low, as though taking thought over every 
step. When the path began to shake too violently beneath us he 
halted and waited. We plodded on behind, relying completely on 
his wisdom and prudence. I was given some anxious moments by 
my mare Zolushka, who was young and frisky. I had been lent her 
by the stables of the regional supreme commander, and the 
spoiled darling seemed to be affronted at having to follow in the 
tracks of Vasiukov’s old and by-no-means-thoroughbred mount. 
So she often bit her leader on the crupper and even tried to push 
between him and the cliff wall. At such moments Vasiukov and 
I shouted in unison. We had no other means of bringing pressure 
to bear on the impudent little mare, for we did not dare to strike 
her. 

When we stepped onto the hard, firm rock again, and the 
woven track was well behind us, our first impulse was to give 
Zolushka a lesson. Taking off a strap, we whipped her hard, and 
I had a feeling that the old sorrel understood and approved of 
what we were doing. 

We spent the night at a spot where the path opened out into 
a small platform among huge boulders scattered over the moun- 
tain slope. We had a meal of canned food, and drank the warm, 
brackish water in our flasks. Vasiukov huddled against a large 
boulder, wrapped his head in his greatcoat, and soon began to 
snore. But I went a little apart and sat down on a stone. My over- 
worked feet were aching, all my body seemed to be filled with a 
ringing tingling, but I did not feel like sleep. The horses had had 
no water, and they were sluggishly eating oats from their baskets. 

In the valley below everything was lost in gloom. The sky, 
which seemed almost within hand reach, grew deeper and darker 
every moment. Unexpectedly the stars blazed out. One moment 
they were not, but at the next glance they were visible and 
flooded with light while I watched. The summits of the moun- 
tains were clearly delineated, and they seemed to be drawing 
higher and higher, as though a gigantic magnet in the starry sky 
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were attracting them to itself. I felt very small and impotent in 
face of this everlasting majesty, and an intolerable shame at my 
realization that I, a man, was just a feeble, helpless insect. Sud- 
denly I was amazed to see that all the area around me was filled 
with hosts of people. I saw those hosts. I was conscious of the 
scent of their unwashed bodies. They were warriors of the mighty 
Timur. I felt an irresistible desire to join them, and in a moment 
I was among those crowds. We were marching along the road of 
conquest. Our horses and camels drained the oasis wells to their 
bottoms. We demolished towns, we carried off slaves, tying them 
to one another by their pigtails. Blood and the ashes of confla- 
grations marked our route. Tamerlane led us ever onward. All 
my inside was quivering with hatred and rage, but I followed 
like the others, and knew that I could do no other but follow 
him. Hungry, ragged, but mighty in our fury and ruthlessness, 
we came to the walls of Samarkand, that beautiful city which is 
like an Eastern legend. 

The city sent out its elders with the keys of the houses to meet 
us. 

“Great Tamerlane, we give you all we have, but spare the city,” 
they pleaded. The greedy and arrogant Tamerlane hissed 
through his teeth: 

“You give me nothing, for I take it all from you.” 

The elders’ decapitated bodies rolled in the sands. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the city saw that slaughter, and they resolved to fight. 
Long we laid siege to the obstinate city, but at last we broke into 
it, putting everything to fire and sword. The surviving inhabit- 
ants crawled on their knees to Tamerlane’s tent. 

“Mercy!” they howled, writhing in the dust. 

The mighty Tamerlane withdrew into his tent, there amid the 
groans of the dying to ponder over new campaigns. 

Overcome with terror, I shouted in the direction of his tent: 

“I refuse!” 

Almost at once I heard Vasiukov’s voice: 

“What was that you shouted?” 

I looked about me. I had been dreaming. The cold sweat 
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streamed down my face. He did not wait for me to reply, but 
huddled against the stone and was still. But I was unmanned, 
shattered; I sat motionless and felt as though I had no strength 
left in me whatever, and could not even rise to my feet. 

The brief night drew to its close. The sky began to lighten; 
the golden gleams extended across it more and more brightly, as 
though someone were washing out the moon’s pallid hues with 
a gigantic sponge; and the more he washed, the brighter grew that 
golden tinge. All the scene was changed, it turned first azure, 
then lilac in hue. The unknown artist splashed unbelievable 
combinations of colors over the canvas of the world, and then, 
with lunatic profligacy, at once erased them. 

About midday we dropped down into the Fergana Valley, 
which is intersected by the thin line of the Great Fergana Canal. 


The final phase of the maneuvers was about to begin: during 
this phase Timoshenko was to act as commander in chief. 

Timoshenko had recently begun to advocate a new method of 
military tactics that he claimed had never before been applied 
in war. The method achieved some notoriety under the name of 
the “Wall of Fire.” During the maneuvers in Central Asia he 
proposed to demonstrate this method. Other members of the 
Soviet High Command were very skeptical of the idea. His plan 
consisted of a mass advance of troops not in combination with 
out-of-date military artillery preparation, as he called it, but im- 
mediately behind an artillery wall of fire that was to clear the 
way for their forward movement. The soldiers were to advance 
behind this wall of fire, and only so far behind it as to insure that 
they were not wounded by flying shell fragments. Needless to say, 
such an advance called for perfectly organized and faultless artil- 
lery co-operation. So far as I could understand, Timoshenko him- 
self did not expect the troops to advance in perfect order the first 
time this method was applied. He foresaw breakdowns, he even 
allowed for the possibility of a certain number of men and officers 
being killed by their own artillery fire. But that troubled him 
little or not at all. He believed in his plan and its ability to work 
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miracles; and, as his mind was not open to doubts, he did not 
stop to think of possible failures and losses.+ 

He had set up his command headquarters in a small isolated 
house on one bank of the Fergana Canal, without troubling to see 
whether others could be adequately provided for. As I rode up 
to his house on Zolushka I saw that a complete little town of 
tents was scattered around it. Commanders of all ranks, staffs 
with their innumerable departments, canteens, barbers, were all 
accommodated in tents. One tent was set apart for billiards, and 
I heard the click of balls as I passed it. I handed over Zolushka; 
before I parted from her, in token of our reconciliation, I gave 
her a packet of biscuits left from my rations. Then I went to the 
tent assigned to the military correspondents. My colleagues had 
already arrived; they were in a state of deadly boredom. Natu- 
rally, for we were all strictly forbidden to write anything about 
the maneuvers, and we had no idea why we were there at all. 

The extraordinary concentration of personnel around the com- 
mand headquarters was due to the arrival of a large group of 
Soviet military advisers from China. Among them was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, Brigadier General Rybalko. Before his trip 
to China he had commanded a cavalry regiment, and I had made 
a march with it across the Hungry Steppe of Kazakstan. His pres- 
ence helped to pass the time, and his stories about China and 
what our military advisers were doing there astonished me. More 
than once I asked him: 

“And d’you mean to say you can do that sort of thing and get 
away with it?” 

He only smiled at my naive question. 

One day he sent his orderly to ask me to go to his tent. When 
I arrived, I found with him three men in civilian dress. From 
what he told me I realized that one of the usual breakdowns had 
occurred. The powers that were in Moscow had asked for the 
most important phase of the maneuvers to be recorded in sound. 
The All-Union Radio had sent a team of three engineers and 
one radio commentator to the area, to organize the transmission 


1 As the author describes it, the Timoshenko plan seems to have been 
simply an adaptation of the “creeping barrage” of the 1914-18 war. Tr. 
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of a radio commentary to the sound-transcription unit in Mos- 
cow. The engineers had been allowed to pass into the maneuver 
area, but not the commentator. The three men in civvies were 
the engineers, who were completely baffled about what they could 
do now. 

Rybalko said that Timoshenko himself was interested in seeing 
that the sound transmission was achieved. But the fact that the 
secret service had not allowed the commentator to enter the area 
might ruin the entire plan. Timoshenko had ordered Rybalko 
to find a way out of the impasse, and my friend had decided that 
I was quite capable of taking the commentator’s place. My pro- 
tests that I hadn’t the least idea of radio transmission were firmly 
disposed of. Rybalko was quite certain that a man who had rid- 
den on horseback with him across the Hungry Steppe could do 
anything. I had to agree to take on the job. 

My plan was simple: it was based on my own answer to my own 
question. “What is it they want us to do?” I asked myself. And 
my answer was: “They want us to give them a sound picture of 
the maneuvers. In such a picture the human voice will be a sec- 
ondary detail; the main thing is to make those who hear the 
recording feel that they are in the very midst of it.” 

This was the basis of my approach to the task. But now it had 
to be embodied in the sounds of the coming events. By Timo- 
shenko’s staff I was told that the technique of a “mobile wall of 
fire” was going to be applied. Six infantry and two armored divi- 
sions with tanks were to advance on a narrow front, in an attempt 
to capture certain foothills. The cavalry would come into action 
on the flanks. It was assumed that the enemy was putting up a 
fierce resistance, his chief forces being infantry holding prepared 
positions. Our artillery and the enemy’s were approximately equal. 
The central feature of the whole maneuver was a break-through 
of our infantry, overrunning the enemy line, and coming to 
handgrips with him. Our artillery was given the task of clearing 
the path for the infantry. The tanks were detailed to accompany 
the main body of our advancing troops, while the artillery was 
to “breach” the enemy positions with its fire. The gap between 
the wall of fire and our men was to be three hundred yards. Live 
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shells were to be used, and the fire power was to achieve its maxi- 
mum concentration. 

A liaison company was placed at the civilian engineers’ dis- 
posal, and it ran a cable along the line of the troops’ intended 
advance. At one spot the sappers sank a steel bunker firmly into 
the ground; under that bunker the first microphone was to be 
concealed, and I with it. The first barrage of shells to be put up 
by the artillery would start at a line only a hundred yards beyond 
this bunker. Two other microphones were set up in ordinary 
trenches at two points farther on in the country over which the 
artillery would progressively shift its fire. 

There was no question that Timoshenko was personally inter- 
ested in seeing that the sounds of the maneuver were recorded; 
he himself checked up on all our preparations. I showed him the 
spots where the microphones were set up. He approved of the 
steel bunker, but ordered that it was to be covered with several 
layers of thick rubber. As I got out of his automobile after we 
had made an inspection of our arrangements, he asked me: 

“Are you frightened?” 

I admitted that I was. 

“That’s fine!” he said, as he touched his driver on the shoulder. 
The automobile drove off, and to this day I don’t know why it 
was fine that I was in a state of blue funk. Was he thinking that 
one should feel terror and humility before his plan, as if it were 
God Himself? 

I was in my place next day at dawn. As I expected, I found the 
bunker had not been given its rubber covering; the commander 
of the sappers’ battalion had not carried out Timoshenko’s order. 
A gentle breeze was scented with the perfume of steppe grasses 
and the smell of rank tobacco. I had left the troops behind; they 
were invisible in the early-morning mist. 

There was plenty of room in that steel bunker. The liaison 
men had even strewn some straw on the floor. I had an irrational 
impulse to touch the steel above my head. Its cold feel reassured 
me. I had nothing else to put my trust in beyond that steel. It 
would protect me from shell fragments. But if there was a direct 
hit... better not think of that! 
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I heard footsteps. I pressed the switch of my flashlight. A young, 
fair-haired soldier, one of the liaison, looked in through the 
bunker opening. When I flashed the light in his face, he screwed 
up his eyes just like a child. 

“Comrade commander,” he said when the flashlight faded out, 
“can the two guards who are standing by the other microphones 
be withdrawn now?” 

The man mingled Ukrainian with his Russian. Probably he 
was from some district to the south of Voroniozh. But that was 
not what made me smile. The rumor was running right through 
the army that the microphones had been set up so that Stalin 
in Moscow could hear what the soldiers talked about among 
themselves during the maneuvers. The previous evening I had 
passed a group of men lying in the grass and smoking the 
home-grown Russian tobacco. One youngster was explaining to 
the others that on the morrow Stalin would hear everything 
through these microphones, and if the men expressed their feel- 
ings very strongly he would issue an order forbidding them to use 
words that were not provided for in the regulations. 

“You can go up to a certain point, but no further,” he declared. 

“I think you're lying,” another man replied in a deep, deliber- 
ate voice. “How can they forbid the use of strong language? ‘The 
army can’t fight without good swear words; they know that as well 
as we do.” 

The liaison man’s question was certainly timely; the guards 
ought to be withdrawn from the other microphones at once. I 
turned the handle of the field telephone, and two voices replied: 
their phones were connected up in sequence. “Why haven’t we 
been withdrawn from here?” I heard one of them demand in an 
agitated tone. 

They must have been only too glad to get away from those 
mysterious microphones, for when I told them they could go they 
broke off with suspicious haste. And, as I heard later, with 
one accord but quite unknown to each other (they were separated 
by over two miles), they omitted to bring the telephone apparatus 
back with them, leaving it to be ruined by shell fragments. 

Dawn had come. The liaison man squatted down on his 
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haunches just by the bunker. The engineers telephoned that 
contact had been made with Moscow. I thought of the engineers 
far away in Moscow, in the low building of the sound-recording 
studio. Five thousand kilometers lay between me and them. The 
sounds would be broadcast into the ether from the mobile station 
set up at the maneuver area; Tashkent radio station would pick 
up those sounds and beam them on to Moscow. They would be 
transmitted simultaneously by land line. All along the route men 
were standing by to insure that the sounds of the coming battle 
were faithfully passed on. The sounds of a battle in which only 
the enemy was unreal and everything else was very real and very 
dangerous. 

The operation was timed to start in fifteen minutes. A green 
rocket would be the signal for everybody to get ready. A red one 
would set everything going. 

“Am I to remain here with you, or what?” the soldier beside 
me asked. ‘The others are already on their way back to the com- 
pany.” 

I had no right to detain him. Of course he could go; but I’d 
like it better if he stayed. It wouldn’t be quite so lonely. I didn’t 
answer. 

“ll stay, I think,” he said. “I’ve not had any order to retire. 
It'll be damn awful, but it’ll be something to see.” 

He crawled into the bunker and lay down at my side. There 
was just room for the two of us. I put my head out through the 
opening. I could see no sign of the troops, so evidently they were 
lying down in the grass. Beyond a low rise an engine was roaring 
tediously away; it was a tank being warmed up. 

“You keep your head inside the bunker, comrade,” my com- 
panion warned me. “The blasted artillerymen always start firing 
at the wrong time.” 

“They can’t begin before zero hour,” I assured him. 

“Oh, can’t they! That just shows you don’t know the artillery 
bastards.” 

In the distance a bunch of green rockets shot up. Now only 
five minutes remained. I set the telephone receiver to my ear. An 
engineer reported that all was ready. A minute passed, then I 
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heard words that now were directed not only to me, but to all 
the others who were linked up between me and the sound-record- 
ing apparatus in Moscow: 

“Stand by.... I’m switching on the mike.” 

And a few seconds later: 

“The mike’s on.” 

Now I was facing not the small box of a dead microphone, but 
something alive, something that had to be treated with the ut- 
most respect. I shone my light on a sheet of paper and began 
to read my introduction to the transmission. My companion 
froze into a reverent silence and stared at the mike tensely. Try- 
ing to keep calm, I said: 

“Hallo, hallo! This is the district of the Red Army maneuvers 
speaking. ‘Through the radio stations of the Soviet Union is 
speaking the district of the Red Army maneuvers. Comrade lis- 
teners! Our mighty, our invincible Red Army is preparing itself 
for the forthcoming battles for the mother country, for the great 
cause of Lenin and Stalin. Day and night the menacing weapon 
of the world proletarian revolution is being forged. That weapon 
is our glorious Red Army. It is the bulwark of the peaceful labor 
of the Soviet peoples, it is the joy and hope of all toiling hu- 
manity.” 

I switched off my light and was silent for a moment. In that 
brief pause I felt an all-too-familiar feeling of exasperation. 
Whatever one said always had to be cluttered up with this com- 
pulsory and quite unnecessary slogan claptrap. But it mustn’t be 
left out! The Army Political Department had wanted to fix me 
up with a much longer introductory speech, but with Rybalko’s 
help I had managed to dodge that. Having got the obligatory 
political minimum off my chest, I began to improvise. The cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed induced a state of exaltation in 
me. I told my listeners about the steppe, which seemed lifeless, 
quite dead, but which was shaken by the dull roar of engines. 
I told about the artillery getting ready to fire; and about the 
regiments and divisions lying very still in their starting positions. 
All that I had found out about the wall of artillery fire I now 
passed on to the various invisible machines that were picking up 
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my words and passing them on across a distance of five thousand 
kilometers. I employed all my powers of imagination to convey 
a word picture: of the men lying in the grass, the artillerymen 
standing by their guns. To give a greater sense of reality to my 
remarks I decided to draw the man at my side into the trans- 
mission. He was lying with his eyes fixed on my face, as though 
amazed that I could pour out such a flow of narrative. 

“The first wall of fire will be put up by our artillery on a line 
running a hundred yards from where I am at this moment. My 
mike and J are protected by the steel shield of a bunker, which 
the sappers have set up. With me here in the bunker is a soldier 
from the liaison company. What is your name, comrade?” 

At my unexpected question the youngster was taken aback. 
But he could not get away, so for some inexplicable reason he 
took his cap off, brought his face right up against the mike, and 
replied in a not very confident tone: 

“Soplyakov. My name’s Ivan Terentievich Soplyakov.” 

Soplyakov! “Crybaby!” If I’d known the fellow had such an 
unfortunate name I should never have drawn him into the trans- 
mission. But there it was. His reply had reached Moscow by now, 
and I couldn’t call it back. So I went on with my story of the 
shells that would be falling like rain only just in front of us. 

“I don’t know what it will look like, but at least we may hope 
that our bunker will come through unscathed,” I continued. “Be- 
hind the artillery wall the troops will advance. The artillerymen 
will have to display great skill to avoid dropping their shells on 
their own men.” I brought my watch close to my eyes and saw 
that there was only another minute to go. “Comrade listeners, try 
to imagine the feelings of the men who will be going into the 
attack immediately behind that wall of fire. If the artillery makes 
the least mistake there will be many casualties left on this field, 
and possibly our bunker will go up in the air...” 

As I said these words I noticed that my companion was start- 
ing to crawl out of the bunker. I seized him by the foot and hung 
on grimly while I continued: 

“But we are confident that our glorious artillerymen will not 
make any mistake.” 
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Ivan was badly scared. I could tell that by the way he was 
struggling to get away from my grip. Possibly he had only realized 
all the danger of our situation as he listened to what I was saying. 

“Let me go, comrade,” he pleaded. “I’ll get back to my own 
company. They'll make mincemeat of us here.” 

“It’s rather late,” I said into the mike; “in fact, it’s too late now 
to worry over what may happen. The machinery of the maneu- 
vers has been set in motion and it will follow the course laid 
down for it.” 

Now crimson rockets sailed into the air. Across my shoulder 
I caught a glimpse of garlands of red stars slowly falling. A furi- 
ous roar came to my ears: the first artillery barrage. The space 
above us was filled with a deep, menacing whisper, as though 
some fabulous bird were rustling its wings. With a crack and a 
roar the air above the bunker, the sky above the bunker, all the 
universe, disintegrated into fragments. Whistling shell fragments 
struck with a piercing ring against the steel roof. 

I was deafened. I lay on the floor clinging to my companion, 
who cursed incoherently as he tried to break away from my em- 
brace. We were both on that narrow boundary that divides the 
conscious from the unconscious. I had to summon all my strength 
to raise my head from the ground and turn my thoughts back to 
the small but intensely living box of the microphone. 

“Now you can hear the guns thundering and the shells explod- 
ing,” I said, trying to control the treacherous quiver in my voice. 
“The shells are bursting very close to us. There’s another salvo. 
That’s the heavy artillery. Its shells are being dropped two hun- 
dred yards farther on.” 

I had a vague sort of realization that my companion was talk- 
ing as well as I. Above us the howl of the shells died away: the 
artillery had shifted its fire to a longer range. Now I heard tanks 
thundering, men shouting. I went on talking, while through the 
bunker opening I watched the wave of men in green tunics mov- 
ing toward me. 

Mass attack robs a man of all individuality. That human ava- 
lanche rolled over and round the bunker, and as it passed I 
noticed that every man in that mass had his mouth open in a 
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shout, every one had staring eyes, every one had a sweat-covered 
face. 

It was not real war, yet it was terrifying. The cannon roaring 
ominously, the tanks fanned out as they advanced. In the center 
of the fan were the heavily armored machines with short gun 
muzzles. Around them frisked the tiny and frivolous-looking 
tankettes, now darting forward as though trying to frighten 
someone, then shooting back again as though they themselves 
were frightened. 

However, at that moment I was not terrified by the tanks or 
the artillery, but rather by the men running past in an irresistible 
burst of speed. In all that roaring chaos the human element 
should have seemed miserable and impotent; but by some strange 
association of thought and feeling they appeared to be the most 
important and most powerful element on the field. None of them 
taken as an individual could ever have evoked this association 
of thought and feeling; but in the mass they were no longer 
human beings, they were the inspired machine of war. 

The flood of men had rushed past the bunker. I got out and 
sat on the steel shield holding the mike to my mouth, to go on 
with my story. At my feet were shell fragments still hot. A small 
tank advanced toward the armored wire connecting my mike 
with the engineers. Fortunately, Ivan noticed in time and rushed 
like a maddened boar to save it. The tank commander opened 
the hatch a little and poked out his cheerful, sweaty face. 

“Look after your wire, spider!” he shouted. 

Unable to bear such an insult (the liaison men were called 
“spiders” by all the rest of the army), Ivan, with his fists raised, 
crawled toward the tank. But the commander dropped the hatch 
and proceeded to add insult to injury by looking through the 
embrasure and calling Ivan “crooked, fat intelligentsia.” As he 
could not get at the armored offender, Ivan, with all his might, 
drummed his fist on the steel hatch. 

“Let me get at you, you ball-bearing crocodile, and I'll talk 
to you!” he shouted as he dragged the wire from under the tank- 
ette’s tracks. 

A “flea” dashed up and carried me off to set me down at the 
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second mike, where the advance was to be turned into an attack. 
Flea was the common term for the small automobiles made by 
the Gorki Automobile Works, as adapted for military purposes. 
As they often had to travel over trackless fields they had rather 
high bodies and did really look like hopping fleas. Bouncing 
furiously over the uneven steppe, making sharp twists past shell 
craters, the flea tore forward. A few minutes later an automobile 
carrying Tukhachevsky came up behind us. 

I heard a desperate yell, and looked back. A tiny tankette 
overtook us, and I saw Ivan perched on it. When it drew level, 
he neatly leaped into our automobile. Presumably he felt respon- 
sible either for the sound recording or for my personal safety. 

The troops halted the advance, as is customary before develop- 
ing an attack. The folds of the ground were filled with green 
tunics. The commanders assembled on a small rise and through 
binoculars watched the shells exploding. The news came in that 
on the right flank two shells had fallen short and had burst 
among our own men. 

Now there was another firework display in the sky: this time 
red and green rockets together. The signal for the troops to go 
into the attack. Some three hundred yards separated them from 
the line along which the enemy was assumed to be massed. The 
artillery kept up a running fire, performing a monstrous dance 
of death in front of us. The men were not to fall back from that 
dance, but to advance toward it. The shells were bursting along 
a stony ridge. The attacking men rushed forward. 

I ran with the others, making for a hardly perceptible saddle 
in the ridge, where the third mike was located. As the attackers 
poured over the ridge they suddenly broke into disorder, running 
in all directions. To the right and left they ran parallel with the 
ridge, but those around me hurriedly lay down, while some even 
began to fall back. Something quite unforeseen had occurred: 
the shells were bursting at the exact distance prescribed by orders, 
but they were dropping onto stones, smashing them, and sending 
fragments as sharp as glass flying back toward the oncoming 
men. On reaching the mike I found it had been damaged by a 
shell fragment or by a stone. I felt sure it had been put out of 
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action, and failed to notice that its dented box was still fastened 
to the wire. So I took no steps to prevent its picking up undesir- 
able noises. And right beside it the regimental commander was 
swearing violently. A stone had smashed his head and he was 
crawling along, leaving a bloody trail behind him. All around 
me the men were cursing. 

The attack was carried through to its end, the artillery ceased 
firing, the air grew strangely quiet. The troops straggled back. 
Smoking and steaming field kitchens advanced to meet them, 
seeking out the respective companies. 


Two days later, in the large hall of the Tashkent theater, a 
grand inquisition was held on the results of the maneuvers. 
Tukhachevsky made a general survey of the operations. He spoke 
coldly and phlegmatically, and showed some animation only 
when he began to talk of the last phase of the maneuvers, when 
Timoshenko had been in command. Military innovations, he 
said, were highly important, but their success was always preceded 
by failures. In his opinion Timoshenko’s experiment had to be 
regarded as one such failure. 

I watched Tukhachevsky questioningly as he spoke, for he 
was rarely to be seen at any public meetings I was able to attend. 
His conclusions revealed a keen intelligence, but I noticed a dis- 
tinct chilliness in his manner, as though he attached no impor- 
tance to his own words and felt confident that he would not be 
understood in any case. Was it that chilliness which made him 
openly disliked by the higher command of the Soviet army? He 
had rendered greater services to Bolshevism than any other officer, 
yet he remained an alien in the Bolshevik camp. It was a strange 
fact that he was criticized for something that anyone else would 
have been praised for. Under his command the Red Army had 
suppressed the Kronstadt sailors’ rising against the Soviet regime. 
Lenin and Trotsky had valued that service highly. But on one 
occasion Apanasenko said that Tukhachevsky had fought not 
for the people, but against the people, and cited the Kronstadt 
incident, and the Tambov peasants’ rising, which Tukhachevsky 
also suppressed, as examples. If Apanasenko had been in Tu- 
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khachevsky’s place he would have boasted all his life of what he 
had done, and would have regarded it as an example of revolu- 
tionary heroism. But he was not prepared to concede that to 
Tukhachevsky, for Tukhachevsky was not “one of them.” 

The mute opposition displayed by the higher army command 
toward the chief of staff must have irritated and exhausted him. 
Unquestionably he was the most brilliant of all the Soviet gen- 
erals and marshals, but fame passed him by. They had to take 
him into account, but he had no friends among the older com- 
manders and he lived in a strange isolation. Evidently, that day 
in the Tashkent theater he was conscious of the enmity of the 
generals under him, and so he spoke in dry, precise language, 
hardly looking at his audience. 

During all his speech Voroshilov sat silent, showing no sign 
of his reaction to Tukhachevsky’s arguments. 

Zhukov followed with a speech opposing Tukhachevsky. From 
the very beginning of his remarks he challenged the chief of 
staff’s conclusions. In his view, the attack behind the wall of fire 
had completely justified itself. Like the majority of the older 
commanders, Zhukov was not a very eloquent speaker, but his 
arguments were weighty and convincing. 

I was not able to remain till the end of the meeting. An orderly 
sought me out and handed me an order to report to staff head- 
quarters immediately. Moscow had cabled for me to return at 
once to the capital. Lost in conjecture as to the meaning of the 
cable, I climbed into a military plane, and a day later stepped 
out of it onto the Moscow air base. An automobile was waiting 
for me; it took me not to the editorial office, but to the sound- 
recording studio. Soon after I arrived I was joined by B. M. Tal, 
who was then head of the Press Department of the Party Central 
Committee. He was a short, thin man, with a face lit up with 
large, feverishly glittering eyes. It was rumored that he was a 
drug addict. 

We went to the office of the director of the studio, and there 
Tal explained the reason for my hurried recall to Moscow. 

“There was nothing more for you to do there, in any case. 
And apart from that, the devil knows what happened to you on 
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the field. If we are to believe the sound recording Red Army 
men were being killed off all around you,” he said with an irrita- 
tion that was inexplicable to me at the moment. 

“But I didn’t say anything to give such an impression,” I com- 
mented discreetly. 

“I know. But you were clever enough to present the material 
in such a way that what we’ve got is not a story of the heroic Red 
Army, but out-and-out scoffs and jeers at it.” 

He was growing more and more irritated. It was useless my 
trying to make excuses. The judgment of the highly placed Party 
officials is not to be challenged; by now I had assimilated that 
truth pretty thoroughly. 

Tal set me to work on a very simple task. Under his supervision 
a radio version of the Red Army maneuvers was to be staged. The 
higher-ups wanted to play it to certain foreign delegates who were 
in Moscow just then. Before setting to work I had to sit right 
through a playback of the sound recording. As I listened to the 
sounds that had originated in Central Asia and found their way 
onto the tape I lived again through all that had happened a few 
days before. Once more I was lying in the bunker, listening to 
the whistle of shell fragments overhead, to the thunder of the 
artillery all around. 

As we sat Tal gave me reproachful glances, but I have to admit 
that I didn’t feel in the least ashamed; in fact, I mentally patted 
myself on the back. My description of the steppe, of the forces 
preparing for the advance, the artillery lurking in the folds of 
the earth, was simple, clear, and, as I thought, very expressive. 
Ivan’s contribution introduced a dissonant note, especially when 
I tugged him by the leg and wouldn’t let him crawl out of the 
bunker. But, after all, Ivan was a soldier; and it would have been 
unnatural for him to speak in namby-pamby language. When the 
salvos began to burst and the roar of the explosions split our ears 
a gleam of something like approval shone in Tal’s eyes. He was 
prepared to approve the explosions. The artillery salvos roared 
out one after another; I had the feeling that with that thunder 
the stucco would crumble from the ceiling. But all through the 
thunder the howling, the screaming, Ivan’s voice sounded clearly. 
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As the reader will remember, when the artillery opened fire I 
almost lost my own self-control for a few moments, and lay with 
all my body pressed against the ground. Ivan was in just as bad 
a state as I, but whereas I was silent, he screamed out word after 
word. And all those unnecessary words had been picked up by the 
mike. He was not conscious of what he was saying; indeed, neither 
he nor I could really be said to have been conscious; his speech 
was the product of reflex action. The reader will quite understand 
how highly expressive it was. Every time some particularly strong 
remark shook the loud-speaker Tal beckoned to me to listen. 

When all the tape had been played back, in an admonitory 
tone he remarked that Chekhov had written about the peasants, 
but he had never used a single swear word. 

“Do you remember his story The Law-breaker?” he asked. 

Of course I remembered it; but one peasant differs from an- 
other. Chekhov’s peasant was at the very lowest stage of develop- 
ment: he was afraid of everything, he understood nothing; he 
was crushed not so much by poverty as by his utter and complete 
lack of culture. But Ivan was not a Chekhov peasant. The present- 
day peasants have had a great deal of experience, they have 
learned much, and they put up a defense different from that of 
the Chekhov peasant. As for soldiers’ speech being coarse, well, 
it springs straight out of life. The soldier’s life is just as coarse. 
I have never yet met a soldier whom life had not taught the one 
language common to them all: soldiers’ language. That applies 
to the German, to the Russian, and to the Chinese soldier. The 
differences between their vocabularies are purely superficial; the 
content is always the same. 

Out of the reels of tape on which the sounds of the maneuvers 
had been recorded we staged a fifteen-minute radio feature. Pos- 
sibly people who lived in the U.S.S.R. during those years will 
remember it. The Comintern station transmitted it several times. 

That episode will always remain in my memory, for it was 
then, during those maneuvers in Central Asia, that I became 
fully conscious of the machine factor in the Soviet army, the 
factor that transforms a man into a tiny part of what we call the 
war machine, 
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‘THE SECRET POLICE EMPLOYEES ASSIGNED TO THE SOVIET ARMY ARE 
called specials. This is because the entire service is concealed 
under the name “Special Department.” 

The “specials” wear military uniform and have their own 
offices in the military staffs, but military circles do not accept 
them as one of themselves. No ordinary military man will have 
any acquaintance with them or meet them in personal and private 
circumstances. The specialists are not invited into officers’ com- 
pany. The army organism puts up a strong resistance to this 
foreign body in its midst. 

I had occasion to visit Special Departments at various times, 
but as soon as J had obtained the permission I was seeking from 
them or had given the explanation they were demanding I left 
with a sigh of relief and did my best to forget that institution and 
everybody who worked in it. It was quite impossible to feel at 
ease among the specialists. They inhabited another world, and it 
was just as well to keep as far from that world as possible. The 
army Cheka men emitted a kind of inner tension, and it made 
any enforced intercourse with them a strain. 

Possibly I should never have stopped to think about the pecu- 
liar features of the Cheka world within the army world if I hadn’t 
met Pavel Shukhov again. Soon after my return from Tashkent 
I was sent to Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakstan, and the head- 
quarters of one of the army staffs. My meeting with Shukhov 
clarified a great deal that I had been rather vague about, and 
brought me to.a somber certainty that if man is unlimited in any 
respect at all, it is in his capacity to fall. There are evidently no 
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bounds to the depths to which man can sink, and I think the 
word “man” should never be written with a capital M. 

The unbearable heat in Alma-Ata drove me out of my hotel 
one afternoon. On such days the town seems to be deserted; the 
people are reluctant to leave their homes. I slowly roamed about 
the empty streets, and in some quiet byway sat down on a bench 
beside a gurgling irrigation canal, where roses bent toward the 
cool water. In the strong sunlight the white house walls were un- 
bearably dazzling, but a deep shade lay along the canal. Over- 
head the lofty poplars intertwined their branches, and the sun 
could not pierce through their solid green. 

I sat motionless, trying to avoid frightening away the coolness 
that came from the gently singing stream. As I sat, a girl and boy, 
each about five years old, came running out of one of the houses. 
The boy was holding a wooden horse with an incredibly ex- 
uberant mane, while the girl had a doll which she was turning 
over and over; whenever it was turned upside down it squeaked. 
I got the impression that they had only just been given the toys. 
They did not notice me sitting in the deep shadow, and they 
noisily continued an argument as to the respective merits of their 
gifts. 

“My horsey will gallop and smash your doll,” the boy asserted. 

“My doll cries, but your horsey can’t,” the girl retorted. 

The boy turned his horsey over and over, but he couldn’t make 
it cry. 

“You see, it doesn’t know how to,” the girl crowed. He was 
clearly annoyed at his horse’s incapacity, but he wasn’t prepared 
to give way. 

“Well, what if it can’t?” he said. “You can’t go up against a 
wall.” 

As he spoke he leaned over with his forehead against the wall 
of the house. When he stepped away, buttoning up his knickers, 
a dark patch was left on the wall. 

“You can’t do that!” he declared triumphantly. 

“Yes, I can!’ she said in some embarrassment. She didn’t make 
any attempt to move; she seemed uncertain of her ability to do 
such a thing. I couldn’t help laughing aloud. The children took 
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fright and vanished like startled mice through the door; a mo- 
ment later their chubby faces appeared at the window. They 
were curious to see the person who had been watching their 
games. 

At that moment an automobile halted right behind me. A 
glum-looking man in military uniform stepped out of it. In his 
collar tabs were two diamonds—the badge of a general. As he 
gave some order to his driver I stared at him in the growing 
conviction that I had seen him before somewhere. He raised his 
hand and slowly passed it over his face. That gesture helped me 
to recognize him. Pavel Shukhov had had that same trick. 

When I had known him, seven years before, Shukhov had been 
a tall, handsome youngster with curly hair and merry, sparkling 
eyes. He was then the secretary of the Young Communist group 
in Moscow University. Unlike many of the Party and Young 
Communist active workers, he studied very hard, and his pro- 
fessors prophesied a brilliant scientific career for him. Now he 
had turned up again as a young general with moody face and 
drooping shoulders, an officer authoritatively giving orders to a 
military driver. 

My first acquaintance with Shukhov had been the result of a 
rivalry. A young student named Tatiana was studying in the same 
department and class as I. She was nineteen, but she was still a 
child in her small size, her thin, angular figure, her fondness 
for larks, and her unreflecting trustfulness. I can’t remember how 
it came about, but Tania and J became friends. We went to lec- 
tures together, we had dinner together in the students’ dining 
room, together we indefatigably carved the ice of the Moscow 
skating rinks with our skates. 

But I noticed that Tania was beginning to grow thoughtful; 
she was seriously depressed by something or other. One day we 
were studying in the library, and I was trying to explain to her 
that the kingdom of the Scythians was situated in the districts 
which today are the southern part of Russia, and so we ourselves 
were descendants of the Scythians. She was unusually inattentive 
to what I was saying. When I talked to her about the origin of 
the steppe burial mounds, which I had just been reading about, 
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she suddenly interrupted me angrily. She said she wasn’t the least 
bit interested in the Scythians, and with typically feminine logic 
she added that there always had been a bad smell from the 
Scythians. 

For a student taking history this was rank heresy. I obstinately 
and very tediously tried to explain how important it was that we 
should understand the Scythian era. To give weight to my words 
I declaimed Blok’s poem, “The Scythians,” 1 to her: But even 
the poetic picture of the Scythians, whose embrace was such that 
in their “tender paws” someone’s bones cracked, didn’t quicken 
Tania’s interest in the Scythian era. So I angrily told her her 
head was no good for studying history, only for driving nails 
into a wall. As you see, in my brutality I was a worthy descendant 
of the Scythians. She burst into tears. 

That evening we spent a long time wandering along the avenues 
of the Alexandrov Park, which nestles against the river-front 
walls of the Kremlin. As I listened to Tania’s story I conceived 
a burning hatred for Pavel Shukhov. Though at the age of twenty 
I regarded myself as an expert on human souls, I felt not a shadow 
of doubt and believed every word she said. Overflowing with 
noble indignation, next morning I drew Shukhov into an empty 
classroom, and the following memorable conversation took place: 

“Listen, Pavel, you leave Tania alone, or you'll have me to 
deal with,” I said in my most threatening tone. 

He was taken aback and didn’t know what to say. Then he 
passed his hand over his face as though wiping his confusion 
away. 

“Tania’s told me everything,” I added morosely. “And I shan't 
allow you to persecute her with your amorous proposals.” 

“There’s some mistake here,” he answered in a friendly tone. 
“I’m only very friendly with Tania, that’s all. But I’ve been 
avoiding her since her letter to me.” 

“What letter?” 

“Why, she wrote and told me she was in love with me.” He 
laughed and wiped his face with his hand. “Of course I don’t 


1It begins: “Yes, Scythians are we, yes, Asiatics, are we.” Tr, 
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believe it. She’s simply talked herself into thinking she’s in love 
with me. But you know it’s very difficult to handle a girl who’s 
convinced herself of anything.” 

“Did she really write you such a letter?” I asked. 

My face must have been flaming with anger and shame. How 
could I have believed her so unthinkingly? 

“Wait a bit!” I said, and dashed out into the corridor. I knew 
Tania should be in the reading room. There was a general hiss 
when I flung the door open with a bang. I seized her by the hand; 
she tore herself away, but I dragged her to the door, The others 
in the room began to intervene. The librarian, Maria Sidorovna, 
fell on me like a hawk. In her indignation the pince-nez fell off 
her bony nose. She shouted that I was a rufhan, She’d always 
known that a peasant remained a peasant and a boor even if he 
was attending the university, someone who didn’t know how to 
behave to women. I: pushed her away and dragged Tania down 
the corridor. “Don’t crush my arm, you bear,” she said, but 
she made no resistance. 

Shukhov was still waiting in the empty classroom. 

“Now!” I said, panting, as I thrust Tania forward to confront 
him. “One of you two is lying, but it’s me that’s being made a 
fool of.” 

She broke into a quiet laugh. Her face flushed crimson, and 
dimples appeared in her cheeks. Flinging her bare arms round 
my neck, she kissed me loudly on the cheek. “Don’t be angry,” 
she purred. “I made all that story up.” 

“Then you ought to be whipped!” I shouted at her as I ran 
out of the classroom. For some reason I felt all the more shame 
because in talking to Pavel I had thrust out my chest. “Just a 
stupid turkey!” I swore at myself. “And you imagined you were 
a good psychologist! You're not a psychologist, you’re a psycho- 
path.” I went off to the reading room to make my peace with 
Maria Sidorovna. Although she had just expressed very con- 
temptuous opinions concerning my peasant origins she had always 
been very good to me. 

After that episode my friendship with Tania began to cool 
off. We went on studying together for a while longer, but now she 
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spent all her free time with Shukhov. Then he graduated and 
went to Leningrad. Tania still had two years’ study before gradu- 
ating, but she arranged to be transferred to Leningrad and fol- 
lowed Pavel. We exchanged a few letters, and then our friend- 
ship came to an end. 

Now I was seeing Shukhov again. He recognized me at once, 
as soon as I emerged from the shade into the sunlight. His dark 
eyes expressed neither surprise nor joy; they were filled with a 
tense expression that forced me to be on my guard. He was no 
longer the cheerful Young Communist secretary, but someone 
different. Yet I had a feeling that I knew that other, too; I had 
met him beforé, and thought about him. As I held out my hand 
I was sure I was facing a “special,” a high-ranking army Cheka 
man. 

“Delighted to see you,” he said, but there was nothing in his 
voice to confirm his words; the tone was indifferent and flat. It 
was clear that this man kept a tight hold on himself. We entered 
the house. It was twilight in his study, for on hot days in Alma- 
Ata the windows are covered, so as to keep the rooms cool. The 
heavy leather furniture, the large writing desk, the small safe in 
one corner for documents, everything was typical of the home 
offices of highly placed Soviet officials. The one unusual feature 
was the pyramid of piled weapons standing close to the wall. 
Among several expensive sporting guns was a short-barreled auto- 
matic with a round magazine. I had heard that these automatic 
rifles were being issued to the army, but I hadn’t yet had a chance 
to see the new weapon. Evidently the Cheka men had been the 
first to be equipped with them. 

Shukhov went out and gave an order to someone. From the 
next room came the clatter of pots and pans. 

“I hope you'll stay and have dinner with me,” he said, unbut- 
toning his tunic. “I’d heard you’d arrived and I wanted to meet 
you, but somehow it couldn’t be managed. Now fate itself has 
brought you to my house.” 

“Not fate so much as the heat in the hotel. It drove me out 
into the street.” 

He was affable, but it was a queer sort of affability; it forced 
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me to be on my guard and to pay attention to his every word 
and movement. I didn’t even pick up the automatic to examine 
it more closely, though I would have done so anywhere else. In 
our private world there was room for a great deal, but it had no 
place for Cheka men. They were outside the bounds of all those 
with whom we felt any kind of kinship. 

A taciturn woman waited on us at table. Shukhov drank a great 
deal and greedily, but he did not get drunk; he only turned paler 
and paler, and his speech grew sharp, ear-splitting. 

“I suppose you’re thinking Shukhov’s become a boozer,” he 
said with incomprehensible irritation when I once more pushed 
away my unfinished glass of vodka. 

“No. Why should I?” I answered. “A man with two diamonds 
to his collar tabs, a lieutenant general, to give him his proper 
title, has every right to drink.” 

His thin lips twisted into a smile. They looked like two earth- 
worms amorously wriggling against each other. 

“Anyone would think you hadn’t guessed what I am,” he said. 
“When you called me a lieutenant general your voice had a note 
that distantly suggested a sneer. Have I got to tell you I’m a 
Cheka man? The head of the regional Special Department?” 

“So I thought,” I replied. 

“And why did you?” 

“Well, if you’d been a member of the higher command, or one 
of the regional political staff, I'd have known about it. But 
nobody has said a word to me about you, though you are wearing 
a tunic with two diamonds. The deduction’s pretty easy.” 

The pale rose worms of his lips again rubbed against each 
other, and something like a smile appeared on his face. 

“That was quite ingeniously thought up. All the same, even if 
we’d met in some other town and I hadn’t been in military uni- 
form, but in civilian clothes, you’d still have known what I was. 
Wouldn't your” 

I shrugged my shoulders and made no answer. He was quite 
right, but it was just as well not to admit it. The Cheka men 
have learned to draw conclusions from the least indications, 

We went into his office, and the woman brought in coffee. He 
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did not touch it, but set a bottle of cognac and two large glasses 
on the desk. He filled both glasses, but did not hand me one; he 
merely pushed it across the desk toward me. He tossed off his 
own glass in one gulp and filled it again. We were silent. I was 
thinking that this would be a convenient moment to get up and 
say good-by. I had decided to do so, but when I raised my eyes to 
look at him the words died on my lips. He was sitting bent for- 
ward, studying me intently. A smile lurked on his face. 

“D’you know what I advise you?” he began. “You should learn 
to conceal your feelings better. I can see you're mad at the thought 
of being in a Cheka man’s company, and you were about to get 
up and go. Weren’t you?” 

“Perfectly correct. All the same, it really is time I was going.” 

He grew thoughtful. “You and I are old college comrades,” he 
said. “But life has taken us along two completely different roads. 
And now, when we meet, we're anxious to part as quickly as 
possible.” 

I felt the stirring of a desire to understand him better. Possibly 
something like a feeling of pity was aroused in me. I felt like 
staying his hand as he filled his glass yet again and turned even 
paler. His mouth twisted into a grimace of exasperation. 

“And yet, at first everything seemed so simple. You remember 
how we organized discussions in the university on the theme 
why was man born. And in our search for the answer to that 
question we discussed Kant and Hegel and Spinoza. But some- 
how we never noticed that there is no such creature as ‘man’ on 
this earth, only ‘beast man.’ ” 

He gazed at me thoughtfully, and I saw hostile sparks flashing 
in his eyes. The vodka and cognac were making it difficult for 
him to conceal his feelings; they were bringing all he felt to the 
surface. There is a wise Russian proverb that says: “What the 
sober man thinks, the drunken man says.” Now I saw that that 
was true, at least so far as Shukhov was concerned. 

“I suppose you're thinking,” he began again, and there was 
open hostility in his tone, “that you're talking to a sentimental 
Cheka man who's lost in his memories, And you're even finding it 
all rather interesting, aren’t you?” 
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I did not comment. He had another drink. 

“T understand!” His lips curled. “You're just waiting for me to 
go on talking in this wretched strain. You're thinking: so that’s 
the poor stuff the Cheka man Shukhov’s made of.” 

He was reading my thoughts exactly. Suddenly he was silent 
again, as though he had something particularly important to say, 
and was thinking it over first. 

“You're all the same. Even my mother’s turned against me. I 
know all your thoughts, and hers, too; I can read them in your 
eyes. And that applies to the whole lot of you. It’s in your eyes. 
Men ought to be forced to wear dark glasses. And mothers should 
wear them darkest of all.” 

Opposite me sat a man with some deep and burning pain 
consuming him; but now I no longer felt pity for him. Only 
the desire to understand him was left. 

“Tell me all about it, Shukhov. About yourself...” 

My ordinary request sent him into a fury. He jumped up and 
staggered around the room. 

“About myself? Talk about myself?” He laughed unnaturally. 
“You know, naiveté is pardonable in a journalist, but you take 
it a bit too far. What do you want me to tell you? How we hold 
the army in our hands? Perhaps you’d like to know how many 
commanders and soldiers we’ve dispatched to the next world? 
Or perhaps you’re interested in a more personal question: how 
many heads I’ve drilled with bullets? And whether I felt any 
pleasure when I did it? And is it proper for Cheka men to have 
feelings? Oh, your sacred naiveté!” 

I was by no means as naive as he thought, and I waited patiently 
for him to say his say. In all probability it would lead to some- 
thing that would answer my question at least in part. That arose 
logically from the situation. And the logic began to operate 
without his realizing it. From sarcastic remarks at my expense he 
turned to a subject of rather more interest to me. 

“Oh, the fools!” he exclaimed, evidently with someone un- 
known to me in mind. “They think they’re so important, yet 
they’re nothing but dung. I was quite glad to go and work in the 
Narcomvnudel. A Cheka man grew out of the Kantian ferment. 
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And when the Party sent me to work there I justified my action 
on philosophic grounds. I considered that in the Narcomvnudel 
I'd be clearing the way for some ideal state like the one Plato 
thought of.” 

He had another drink. 

“It was Peter the Great who invented the NKVD,” he said 
unexpectedly. I laughed. “Don’t laugh, but think it over. He 
found a means of forcing his familiars to remain faithful to 
him. On his order the boyars cut off the head of the mutinous 
musketeers.2 Thus he made the boyars faithful to him by blood, 
and during the rest of his reign there were no further con- 
spiracies. And the Cheka men are the boyars of our day. They 
cut off heads to the glory of communism. In their hands rests 
the power over human life, and that’s nothing to laugh at, my 
friend!” 

A carnal smile appeared on his face. 

“For instance, if I kill you this minute, all I need do is write 
a brief report that I did it because you were attempting to resist, 
and you can be sure that no questions will be asked. But don’t 
be afraid. I shan’t kill you. Though of course your turn will come 
and you, too, will be taken into a cellar. That's inevitable, my 
friend, and you can’t do anything about it. The Kantian ‘critique 
of pure reason’ which you were so fond of expatiating on at one 
time has its logical consummation in the Narcomvnudel cellars. 
You’ve got to understand that.” 

He was getting unpleasant, and my feeling of hostility for him 
was growing. But there was one further question to which I 
desired an answer. 

“Tell me what you know about Tania. Where is she? What 
happened to her?” I asked. 

The question seemed to cause him an incomprehensible exulta- 
tion. He went so far as to laugh. 

“I knew you'd come to that. That’s just why you went on sit- 
ting here with me, because you wanted to choose the right 
moment to ask after her. O.K., I want to be frank with you; after 


2 The mutiny of the “Streltsy,” 1698. Tr. 
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all, we were comrades once.” An inscrutable expression came 
over his face, quite out of harmony with his intention to be 
frank. From the depths of my subconscious a warning voice told 
me he was leading me into some mistake that might cost me 
dearly. 

“Of course,” he said, watching me intently, “you remember 
that Tania’s mind, just like ours, was greatly exercised by those 
old fools who have written hefty volumes about the animal called 
man. My joining the Narcomvnudel did not fit in with her philo- 
sophical views, and she couldn’t reconcile herself to the step.” 

“So you parted?” 

“Don’t interrupt! We’d never come together. We’d decided to 
get married only when she had finished at the university. If it 
interests you to know whether we ever slept together, you can 
rest easy, we didn’t. Tania was one of those... Well, if I weren’t 
a Cheka man I'd say she was a saint; and it didn’t even occur to 
me to have physical intercourse with her. Though, as you can 
guess, even then I was no novice in such matters. 

“She was taken aback when she first saw me in Cheka uniform. 
She said something to the effect that she couldn’t feel any respect 
for me and after this had happened she couldn’t love me. She was 
a Young Communist, but she had grown up sufficiently to under- 
stand the role of the Narcomvnudel. Little stupid!” A note almost 
of tenderness came into his voice. “She didn’t realize that if Kant 
and Hegel were living today they’d be serving in the Nar- 
comvnudel as a matter of course; and as for Schopenhauer, he’d 
have risen to high rank and might possibly be head of a Special 
Department. Of course, always assuming some semiliterate Cheka 
man hadn't prematurely dispatched him to the next world.” 

He fell silent. “And what happened?” I asked. Hatred burned 
in his eyes, but now I was thinking only of Tania. As I thought 
of her I shivered, for now I suddenly realized that he had really 
loved her. And, as though responding to my anxiety for her fate, 
he spoke again. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that love has rarely led anyone 
to do good deeds; on the contrary, it regularly pushes people 
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into crimes, into fighting? You haven’t? Well, listen to what love 
does to a man in this more perfect age of ours. Tania is dead.” 

T hunched up and must have turned pale, for a look of triumph 
appeared on his face. He seemed to enjoy the effect he had made, 
for he went on: 

“I shan’t go into details; you wouldn’t understand. But believe 
me, I sincerely loved Tania.... Don’t look at me like a wolf!” 
he shouted unexpectedly, turning pale with fury. “I, too, can 
stare at you in such a way that you'll feel sick.” 

I rose from my chair. 

“Sit down and listen!” He jumped across to me, and pushed 
me down by the shoulder. “Listen, since you yourself asked for it!” 

I remained standing. Slowly, emphasizing every word, with his 
eyes fixed on my face, he told me: 

“Tania didn’t return to me. She made friends with an officer 
on the staff of a military region. ] was a worker in the Special 
Department for that region. I didn’t interfere, I still went on 
hoping. Then I heard she was going to be married. That I could 
not allow. She must be mine or no one’s. Through a secret 
worker who was a friend of her fiancé I knew of every step she 
took. The wedding day arrived. In the evening they gave a re- 
ception for their friends. At the very height of the gaiety my men 
arrived. They arrested the bridegroom and the bride. She was 
brought to me in her bridal dress. I told her I’d cancel out the 
whole affair if she returned to me. My proposal infuriated her. 
She said she knew I was a scoundrel, but she hadn't suspected 
that I was such an utterly filthy scoundrel as this. Those were 
her very words. Then she slapped my face. It was a childish 
gesture.” 

He ran his hand over his cheek, as though he could still feel 
that slap. He did not remove his gaze from my face, and an 
expectant expression lurked in his eyes. 

“If a man won't bend, he’s broken,” he said hoarsely. “I broke 
Tania. At that time we had an investigator named Prikumov. 
He was a rarely filthy swine, and notorious for his ruthlessness. 
You can guess what sort of man he must have been, seeing he 
was notorious for that even among us Cheka men. He was shot 
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quite recently. But that’s not the point. The point is that I 
arranged matters so that Tania’s and her husband’s cases were 
put in Prikumov’s hands. One day I happened to run into him, 
and we had a talk. “D’you want me to send that Tania to her 
forefathers?” he asked me straight out. I did not reply. “Good!” 
he said. “I'll arrange it for you. Out of friendship. Only, before 
I’m done with her I shall have her for the night. I hope you 
have no objection?” 

Shukhov sighed, but I remained standing as though turned to 
stone. I was thinking of Tania in the hands of these men. 

“Yes, she spent the night with that scoundrel,” he went on. 
“He obtained permission to take her home with him regularly. 
Ostensibly in the interests of the investigation. One day I paid 
a visit to her cell. I again offered to save her if she would return 
to me. I was ready to forgive her everything, even Prikumov. 
The sight of me sent her into a frenzy. She screamed that she 
would never accept forgiveness from such a villain. She admitted 
she’d spent several nights with Prikumov, and said she’d saved 
her husband by that act. That’s what she thought.” His lips 
curled. 

“In short, Tania was shot. And her husband, too. The sentences 
were carried out by Prikumov personally. Recently Prikumov 
was shot, too. I was the investigator in his case.” 

The hatred boiling up in me found outlet in a roar of fury. 


Early next morning Shukhov opened the door of the stone shed 
in which I had been locked for the night. Behind him were two 
armed guards, the same men who had burst into his room in 
answer to his shout when I struck him. They had seized me and 
pressed me against the wall, jumping away as he raised his pistol. 
But he did not fire. 

He was deathly white and his lips were quivering with hatred 
for me. But he did not shoot. Now he indicated me with a jab of 
his chin, and the guards untied my hands. 

“Go!” he said morosely, looking away. 

Without saying a word, I went. 


Part II 
The Little War 


r 
, 


1. The Ruts of Existence 


THAT PART OF MILITARY TECHNIQUE WHICH IS CONCERNED WITH 
firing, roaring, and screaming is only a small part of the war 
machine. When J think of the Soviet army, it is not its technique, 
but the thin, Soviet warrior, dressed in rags and shod in cheap 
leather boots, that I see in my mind’s eyes. Those tiny gray 
soldier molecules, when massed into companies, regiments, divi- 
sions, acquire the qualities of an automaton. 

I had long been troubled by this sense of the automatism of 
the Soviet army, but it finally crystallized only that winter of 
early 1940, when the army streamed in an endless flood northward, 
toward Finland. 

The thirties had ended, and the forties had come. In the face 
of great difficulties the ruthlessly driven country was overcoming 
the constant all-Union muddle, and in doing so was dragging 
the chariot of industrialization uphill. The Kremlin now had a 
new trump card—a war industry capable of re-equipping the 
Red Army. 

Every year brought much that set a harsh imprint on the 
country’s distorted features. After Tukhachevsky’s execution the 
horrible purge carried off thousands of Red Army commanders. 
Not a few heroes of the civil war vanished in the Yezhov dun- 
geons. Then came the conflicts with Japan, which later on led 
to the incidents of Khassan and Khalkhin-Goll. The poet Demian 
Biedny, who had fallen into disgrace, attempted to earn the remis- 
sion of his sins: Pravda published some verses of his aimed at 
Shigemitsu, the Japanese Foreign Minister. But Shigemitsu was 
not frightened by the Kremlin’s threats nor even by Biedny’s 
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verses. Resort had to be made to the test of arms, and although 
the Red Army emerged without any great glory from that test, 
at least it did not suffer any great losses. 

To this accompaniment of guns thundering in the East the 
Soviet Government hurriedly called off its death campaign 
against the nation. The concentration camps were swollen to 
their limits—if one can speak of any limit in connection with 
concentration camps. During their long waits for kilos of bread 
the people could ponder on the virtues of victorious socialism. 
While standing in one such line a distant relative of mine, a 
simple and artless woman, expressed her thoughts aloud. “In the 
old days I was a laundress and gave my three children higher 
education,” she said. “Now two of my sons are engineers and my 
daughter’s a musician, but I stand here nights in order to get 
a bit of bread for them.” She was sent to Karaganda in Soviet 
Central Asia for three years. 

In short, everything went as it was planned to go in the Soviet 
system. 

During the winter of 1939 I was in the town of Kalinin, 
formerly known as Tver, where I was working out a sentence 
passed on me for crimes I hadn’t committed, or, at least, hadn’t 
known about. In the world of the persecuted the sentence meted 
out to me was regarded as rather like a mild cold, and wasn’t 
taken seriously. People who were sentenced to “minus six,” who, 
in other words, were forbidden for a certain period to live in 
any of the six largest cities in the country, fell into a kind of 
intermediary state—they were neither free nor were they com- 
pletely deprived of their freedom. When Stalin decided that the 
time had come to lay Bukharin’s head on the block, I was allo- 
cated to this category of human beings. Bukharin was dragged 
off to execution, and all those who had worked with him on 
Izvestia, of which he was editor, were scattered into prisons, for 
the authorities to discover whether he had infected us with his 
anti-Stalin attitude and to determine our place under the sun 
accordingly. After his fall we all ran into heavy weather, starting 
with the charwomen and ending with his assistant editor. 

After a brief stay in the Lubianka prison in Moscow we were 
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distributed to the various spots where, in the opinion of those 
who held the power, we deserved to be. Several of us disappeared 
into concentration camps, one or two were released, but the 
majority, myself included, were distinguished with the sentence 
of “minus six.” And that’s how I got to Kalinin. 

I had taken a fancy to this town for several reasons. First of all, 
out of sheer pigheadedness. In those days I felt a deep, undying 
sense of injury at the injustice done to us. I had sincerely believed 
that nobody would dare to inflict punishment on me, since I had 
not done anything to deserve punishment. When I was sentenced 
to “minus six” and was told I had no right to live nearer than 
one hundred kilometers from any of six named towns, I at once 
chose to go and live at Kalinin, which is just over a hundred 
kilometers from Moscow. I felt that in choosing this town I was 
in a sense registering my protest. So I was forbidden to live closer 
to Moscow than a hundred kilometers? O.K., then I would live 
a hundred kilometers away. Another reason for my choice was 
my affection for Moscow. All my interests, and not only social 
ones, were bound up with the capital. I hoped that, despite the 
ban, I would be able to visit Moscow from time to time. And I did. 

All my life during those years was lawless, in a sense. I was 
forbidden to work as a reporter; but I was not to be parted from 
my pen, and it was in Kalinin that my writing was most produc- 
tive of results. I am grateful to several Soviet writers—two of 
them are Stalinist prize winners today—for printing my articles 
and regularly sending me my fees. I doubt whether anybody else 
in the world could boast of such an abundance of pseudonyms 
as I used. In Kalinin itself work was found for me which I did 
not despise. For some eighteen months I was instructor to 
youngsters taking reporters’ courses preparatory to joining the 
local newspaper, the Proletarian Truth. This second teaching 
experience was more successful than the first, in proof of which 
I can cite the fact that the courses were suddenly cancelled. When 
my students began to work on the paper it transpired that they 
had no taste whatever for political writing, but they could de- 
scribe the glaring aspects of life most attractively. The Party 
authorities, who previously had closed their eyes to the teaching 
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activities of an exiled journalist, suddenly woke up, and the 
courses were quietly stopped. The students were sent off to the 
Moscow Institute for Journalism, where their liking for news- 
paper work was industriously eliminated. 

In the autumn of 1939 my life took yet another turn. One 
dreary day, when the rain was falling in a driving downpour and 
the smoke from the Proletarka and Vagzhanovka factories was 
curling through the streets of the factory suburb where I had to 
live, I made my way to the center of the town. Yet involuntarily 
I slowed down while I persistently tried to resolve an insoluble 
problem. The fact was that that day I had been summoned to 
the office of the regional Narcomvnudel, and such a summons 
could not bode anything good. “What awaits me now?” I asked 
myself again and again. My alarmed imagination depicted the 
new punishments about to be inflicted upon me. Depressed by 
my feeling of impotence, I came to a high stone wall across which 
trees had extended their half-bare branches. Old-time gravures 
show such walls as surrounding seignorial estates. At one time 
these very walls had enclosed the estate of a wealthy and notori- 
ous local rake; but now it was the headquarters of the local 
Narcomvnudel. For some reason the Cheka men are very fond 
of antiques, and in many towns of Russia the NKVD administra- 
tions occupy old-world houses standing in gardens. 

At the gate with its guard shed I was stopped. Altogether about 
fifteen of us gathered there, all in response to a summons. The 
sentry remained in his box, but we were wet through with the 
rain, and vainly tried to find shelter under the trees. At last an 
orderly officer arrived to fetch us and, after checking our names 
against a list, led us in a flock to the seignorial house with its 
columned portico. We were ordered to wait in an obscure corner. 
There was nothing to sit on, so we stood; we were afraid of 
leaning again the wall because it had recently been whitewashed. 
We could not bring ourselves to talk to one another; in such 
places you learn the genuine value of holding your tongue. One 
after another we were called out from that dark corner, but those 
who had been called did not return. They might have been es- 
corted to the prison, which was right on the spot, in the garden; 
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or they might have been allowed to go home. Who could tell? 

My turn came. The orderly shouted my name and, without 
even looking at my face, led me to the end of a corridor and 
silently pointed to a door. In a small room, behind a crude writ- 
ing desk, sat a bony man with indifferent, almost sleepy eyes. 
His uniform was too big for him, and it bunched up on his 
shoulders. 

This Cheka man was not of high rank, and that was a good 
sign. Petty employees like him did not make important decisions, 
and it was possible that I had been summoned here for some 
trivial reason. 

At last he noticed me, and his gaze took on an intelligent ex- 
pression. “Have you been taking cocaine or something of that 
sort?” I felt like asking him. But silence was imperative. He 
stretched out his flabby hand to a pile of yellow folders, rum- 
maged among them, and drew out one with my name on it. He 
glanced swiftly through the papers and, without raising his eyes, 
unconcernedly uttered a few words. What he said astonished me, 
and I emitted a whistle that startled me. To tell the truth, what 
he said deserved a whistle. In his wooden voice he had informed 
me that the period of my “minus six” had come to an end that 
very day, as my case had been reviewed. My whistle shook him 
out of his drowsy indifference. He began to shout at me, menac- 
ingly banging his fist on the table. But he cooled down as swiftly 
as he had flared up. Indifferent once more, he pushed a document 
across for me to sign, a promise that I wouldn’t reveal certain 
secrets of some sort or other, and in his weary voice he informed 
me: 

“We shan’t bother ourselves with you further. For the time 
being, that is. You’re to go to the military commissariat at once. 
You're to be there within an hour; I shall check up on you.” 


2. The Road to the North 


COMPLETELY AT A LOSS TO KNOW WHAT IT WAS ALL ABOUT, I MADE 
my way to the local office of the Ministry of War. Until my exile 
from Moscow, for military purposes I had been included in one 
of the city’s districts. The modest rank I had held, together with 
the circumstance that I was in exile, should have been sufficient 
guarantee against my having anything further to do with military 
mobilization offices. But now it appeared that for some reason my 
body was required by the Ministry of War, and I humbly took it 
along to the farther end of the town, where the Ministry office 
was situated. 

On arriving there, I was interviewed by a man who had re- 
tained all the classic features of the military secretary of pre- 
revolutionary days. He was snub-nosed, his hair smoothly combed 
and brushed, he frowned sternly, and he growled irritably at 
every remark I made. He handed me a notice instructing me 
to present myself at the quarters of a regiment housed in bar- 
racks not far from the town. I was given two hours to get to the 
place. 

And the very next day I was sitting in one of the coaches of a 
military train, on my way westward, toward Leningrad. The 
regimental commander, a cheerful soul of some thirty-five years, 
explained the situation to me: 

“You see, the Finns have started to fidget. In all the goodness 
of its soul our government tells them: ‘Huddle up closer to- 
gether!’ But they're howling: ‘We can’t, we’ve got water all round 
us.’ And they don’t want to jump into the water. And so we've 
shifted closer to them. When they see we’re pressing on them 
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they'll jump into the water without stopping to think, and 
Pravda will write that they’ve accepted our ultimatum and 
shown more than enough enthusiasm in doing it.” 

At this stage no unusual movement toward the Finnish fron- 
tiers could be observed. It was mainly the troops of the Lenin- 
grad military region that were being brought up to the frontier, 
and the division to which I had been assigned was one of the 
units of that region. Everybody was confident that there would 
be nothing more than a military demonstration, that matters 
would not come to shooting. It was strange to think of the Soviet 
Union starting to wage war against Finland. An elephant against 
a fly! As we sat in the train a soldier named Voronov, a tough 
giant from somewhere around Kursk, a jester and company song 
leader, orated: 

“There’s no point at all in us men fighting this Finland. We 
can safely hand the job over to the women. There are only three 
million people in Finland altogether. We'll tell our women: ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply!’ and in one single year they'll produce as 
many Russians as there are Finns in the world.” 

However, while we were still on our way to Finland, we learned 
that the guns were already going off, that fighting had started. 
But the train proceeded just as slowly as ever, and now Voronov 
assured his comrades that before we arrived “our men will be 
eating Finnish cream and cuddling the Finnish girls.” 

Our division was attached to the forces assigned for the march 
on Viborg. My regiment was quartered in a small village. At 
night the horizon in the Finland direction was lit up with explo- 
sions. Each night those flashes grew more frequent. Fighting 
was going on. 

The military sinecure hadn’t come off. We all, more or less, 
were suffering from self-confidence, passed on to us by our fathers. 
We believed that Finland could not last for more than one day 
of war. But day followed day, and, far from coming to an end, 
that little country’s resistance necessitated the dispatch of more 
and more Soviet forces. True, our newspapers avoided any refer- 
ence to the Soviet Union’s being at war with Finland, but we knew 
better. According to the official version the Leningrad military 
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region was carrying out something on the lines of police activity 
to bring our unruly neighbor under control; but meanwhile 
forces not only from the Leningrad region, but from many other 
regions as well, were already engaged. 

In December, 1939, our division was moved up to the front line. 
The temperature during those days was well below freezing 
point. We had to march through the endless snows of a forest 
to a spot marked on the map with the meaningless figures 68.1. 
This spot was intended to be the center for our division’s disposi- 
tions. Our regimental column marched on foot along a barely 
perceptible country road to reach it. 

Meanwhile, with half a company I was ordered to proceed to 
the assistance of the regimental artillery and machine gunners, 
who had to make their way to a certain railway station, load 
their guns, machine guns, and horses onto a train, and travel 
with them as far as a short halt not far from the spot that was 
the divisional objective. 

That march was no picnic. The guns stuck in the snow and 
had to be dragged along by the combined strength of horses and 
men. The heavy labor warmed us. The men unfastened their 
waist-length sheepskins, threw back the ends of their earflapped 
helmets. We managed somehow or other to struggle through to 
the railway. But our miseries were not ended even then. There 
were only four tracks at the station, and they were all packed 
tight with military trains. Locomotives were smoking, the drivers 
and dispatchers were swearing at one another. ‘The snow squeaked 
underfoot as we made our way to the station building to find the 
commandant. A hum of many voices came from the coaches, all 
of which had their doors shut fast, so that they reminded one of 
beehives with the bees settling in for the winter. 

We found the commandant by the water tower. Under his 
supervision several railwaymen were wrapping rags round the 
pipes conducting water to the locomotives. He was an elderly 
man, obviously called up from the reserve. His new greatcoat 
with its captain’s insignia was not very warm, and he danced and 
stamped his feet continually. In contrast to his gloomy face and 
startled eyes the effect was quite diverting. As he listened to us 
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he jumped about with the cold, and swung his arms over his body. 
Yes, he had been notified that an empty train was to arrive for us, 
but when would it come? And if it did arrive, where was he to 
put it? All the tracks were overcrowded with military trains, and 
the next station had refused to accept any more. 

We arranged that he was to let us know if our train came, then 
set off to the usual settlement around the station and “‘occupied” 
houses as our quarters. The batteries and machine-gun com- 
panies from other regiments of our division began to arrive, and 
so we had to squeeze closer together. The small houses accom- 
modating the railway staff were filled with men and commanders. 
The housewives brought in straw, covered it with ancient cover- 
lets, and so made up beds for the frozen troops. The men’s leg 
rags and felt boots were placed round the Russian stoves to dry 
out. 

Meanwhile, I returned to the station: I had to make sure that 
if the empty train did arrive it was not commandeered by some 
other unit. About a dozen troop trains were standing on the 
tracks, and every wagon was packed with men, yet the station 
itself seemed deserted. As I stopped at the end of the platform a 
scrawny battery commander with several days’ growth on his face 
and a keen, resolute look in his eyes came to a halt beside me. 

“What regiment and division?” he asked in a resonant voice. 

I told him, and asked in turn: 

“I just don’t get it. Thousands of men in the trains, but not 
a soul to be seen on the station. Surely the men aren’t so ter- 
rified of the frost as all that?” 

“It’s not so much the frost as the supplies commissariat,” he 
answered, and an unpleasant look crossed his face. He was dressed 
quite unsuitably for the time of year, and in his long-tailed great- 
coat and tightly fitting patent-leather boots he was bristling 
with cold. 

“Would you like to have a look inside one?” he asked. 

We went to the nearest boxcar, and he banged his fist on its 
broad door. The hum of voices died away, and the door was very 
slightly drawn aside, leaving a narrow cleft. Through this cleft 
a round head with the military cap pushed dashingly back on to 
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the nape was poked. When the man saw us the head vanished 
and a hissing whisper reached us: “Boys, it’s the battery com- 
mander.” There was a dead silence inside the coach, then the 
door groaned and creaked as it was pulled aside by several pairs 
of hands. 

An iron stove was blazing, white-hot, in the center of the floor, 
and the men were ranged round it in a solid ring. Their faces 
were crimson and steaming, their tunics unbuttoned. They were 
all wearing identical dirty white stockings. Though it was so hot 
in the middle of the floor, clumps of snow were lying in the 
corners. The coach was very old, it had seen many things in its 
time, and its walls no longer kept in the warmth. 

“So you’ve burned the bunks again?” the battery commander 
remarked as he ran his eyes round the car. His voice did not 
sound stern or condemnatory. I could see that while there were 
some fifty men inside there was not one bunk, though the planks 
nailed to the walls testified that they had existed only recently. 
The soldiers did not answer. But then someone’s hypocritically 
regretful voice came from the ring round the stove: 

“Well, what are we to do, comrade Commander? The frost’s 
so deep that our insides are grumbling, but we're not getting any 
issue of fuel.” 

“There you are!” The battery commander turned to me. “Stand 
and admire! This is the fifth time the train has been issued 
boards for bunks, and this is the fifth time they’ve burned them.” 

“You shouldn't bother to get more bunks, you should see 
about coal, comrade Commander.” The same voice spoke again. 
“It’s impossible to do without fuel in such cold.” 

“There is no coal,” the commander declared. “I order it at 
every station, but I can’t get it. And there’s no wood for fuel 
either. Only boards for bunks. Section Commander comrade 
Sergeyev.” 

“Here!” a young soldier of gigantic proportions rose from his 
place. 

“Go to the chief of staff and pass him an order to all the cars 
to check up on the bunks and to order boards to make up any 
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deficiency. And tell him to order fuel again. But they won’t be 
issuing any fuel, so tell him to order a double quantity of boards.” 

Section Commander Sergeyev crawled to the door, shivering as 
he went. He was like a bather approaching the end of the diving 
board to take the plunge into cold water. Pushing the door back, 
he jumped out of the train and dashed off. Meanwhile, I was 
studying a long line of rubber boots. The men had arranged 
them along the walls, and their polished surfaces gleamed. I felt 
cold at the very sight of those boots, but there was no other foot- 
wear of any kind in the car. In that burning frost the men were 
equipped only with rubber boots and dirty white woolen stock- 
ings. Those stockings were the subject of many jokes in the com- 
missariat, where it was said that they were made of paper and 
wool: a wagonload of paper and a hank of wool left by some 
grandmother. 

Inspired by the prospect of drinking tea made with a real 
samovar, the battery commander and I walked off toward the 
railway workers’ settlement. On the way we fell in with some of 
my men, and the commander scrutinized their winter equipment 
with unconcealed envy. At that moment I felt deeply grateful 
to our divisional commander, who had held up the dispatch of 
his regiments until the commissariat had supplied complete out- 
fits of winter equipment. 

“Somebody’s looked after you, that’s obvious; but our division’s 
having a hell of a time. They promised to supply us with felt 
boots and waist-length sheepskins en route, but we'll have to 
wait three years for the fulfillment of any promises. I tell you 
all the commissariat officers ought to be put up against a wall.” 

Driven by the cold, he hastened his steps. 


Late in the night we heard a signal call from the station. 
Buglers were sounding the alarm. In the distance we heard infre- 
quent rifle shots. The darkness was impenetrable, and before I 
reached the station I twice ran into a telegraph pole. We had 
been instructed that if an alarm was sounded we were to place 
ourselves at the disposition of the most senior officer within 
reach. And now I was going in search of him, as prescribed by 
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regulation. Which explains why I made my way through the 
nocturnal darkness to the station. 

The station commandant’s office was filled with hubbub. A 
brigadier general, a stocky, almost square-cut man, with raging 
gray eyes, was going off the deep end. He was the commander of 
the division that was lined up in a series of trains from station 
to station, waiting for winter equipment. 

Standing behind the other commanders, I tried to make out 
what had happened and why the buglers had sounded the alarm. 

“Where's your line of defense, that’s what I want to know?” he 
shouted right into the face of the regimental commander stand- 
ing to attention in front of him. ‘The Finns could slaughter you 
like a lot of chickens, and you wouldn’t have time even to blink. 
We can expect an attack at any moment....” 

It was highly improbable that the Finns were anywhere near 
the station, but for some reason the brigadier general believed 
an attack was possible and was actively organizing a ring of de- 
fense. His orders were given to the accompaniment of curses that 
sounded like groans. During the night the frost had deepened, 
and to turn the men, shod only in rubber boots and with second- 
quality greatcoats into the open smacked of premeditated mur- 
der. Shouts and curses came from the cars. Whole companies 
hurried along the platform, making for the section of the defense 
to which they were assigned. 

For some time the brigadier could not understand who I was 
and what I wanted. But at last he got it into his head that I had 
some two hundred men with me and was reporting to him in 
order to place ourselves under his command for the duration of 
the alarm. Giving me a swift look up and down, he asked: 

“Two hundred men, did you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“And all in winter equipment?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what’s your division?” 

He listened to my answer, then snorted indignantly, and a 
hostile look came into his eyes. 
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“Your divisional commander, Varfolomeev, was always a go- 
getter. The devil knows how he’s managed to obtain a complete 
outfit of winter equipment for the whole lot of you. Listen, are 
you sure you're telling the truth when you say that every man in 
the division has waist-length sheepskins and felt boots?” 

I confirmed this, not realizing that my answer would provoke 
him to fury. But he suddenly flung the door wide open and 
shouted in a voice of thunder: 

“Send the divisional quartermaster general to me at once. Let 
him report to me; I want to talk to him!” 

He turned back to me. 

“Your force is to proceed to the northwest side of the settle- 
ment and take up positions on the edge of a coppice, at six 
kilometers’ distance. On your left will be the third battalion. 
However, you needn’t bother to look for anybody on either your 
left or your right. All the other forces will be posted nearer to 
the station, as they’re not equipped with winter clothing. But 
since your Varfolomeev has fitted out every man, your force can 
go for a rather longer stroll.” 

He was still giving me my orders when the divisional quarter- 
master general hurried in. Like all the other officers of the 
division, he was dressed in a cloth greatcoat and freezing patent- 
leather boots. At the sight of him the brigadier general again 
flew into a rage. 

“Look! D’you see that? D’you see that, I ask you!” 

As he spoke he thrust his finger into my chest. However, the 
questions were addressed not to me, but to the quartermaster. 
The brigadier went so far as to squat down and slap his hand 
against my felt boots. 

“And d’you see those felt boots? Take a good look and see how 
real quartermaster generals look after their troops.” 

He trotted up and down the room. 

“Listen, tell me, when will that equipment arrive? Don’t try 
any of your tricks, but tell me straight out when and where the 
equipment will arrive for our division. You can’t tell me? You 
can’t?” His voice sank to a whisper. “T’ll shoot you! I'll shoot you 
and that’s all there is to it. They shot the quartermaster general 
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of the thirty-sixth division, and the equipment turned up at 
once.” 

The quartermaster stood pale of face. Of course, he was not to 
blame in the least. The supply bases had proved to be half empty, 
and there was not enough winter equipment to go round. It was 
in process of being brought in from other military regions. But 
at that moment the brigadier general was firmly convinced that 
his quartermaster was responsible for everything, and I felt by 
no means sure that he wouldn’t shoot him. Noticing that I was 
still standing there, and, presumably, regarding this conversation 
as unsuitable for my ears, he curtly threw at me: 

“Carry out the order!” 

I hurried out. As I went I heard his voice raised again. I 
stopped for a moment on the snow-covered platform. The light 
falling from the window of the commandant’s office intersected 
the boards and, refracted at an acute angle, fell over the rails. A 
company passed through the band of light. Their rubber boots 
flashed with a chilly gleam as they went. The men were hunched 
with the cold, their hands were hidden inside their greatcoat 
sleeves. After they had passed a track of straw was left on the 
platform. To protect themselves from the burning cold of the 
rubber they had pushed straw into their boots, and now it was 
scattering out of the gaping legs as they marched. 

With our machine guns in our hands, our force set off in the 
direction the brigadier general had indicated, and we found our 
way to the edge of the coppice. There was no point in our taking 
up ready positions; not one of us seriously believed that the Finn- 
ish troops were anywhere in the vicinity. The men set to work 
with their sapper axes and trenching tools, and soon brushwood 
sheds were rising in the darkness, with campfires burning inside 
them. 

The night passed imperceptibly into a gray morning with a 
frosty mist. Hour after hour passed, but no one came near us. 
The men sat in the sheds, their hands stretched out to the fires, 
their sheepskin collars turned up. At last the commander of a 
machine-gun squadron, a man named Tikhonov, set off for the 
station. He did not return till late in the afternoon, and then was 
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accompanied by men carrying sacks of bread and cans of meat. 
With unconcealed exasperation Tikhonov reported that the divi- 
sional commander, the little brigadier, who had given me my 
orders the night before, had simply forgotten us altogether. The 
alarm had proved false, and he had withdrawn his own men dur- 
ing the night, leaving us on the edge of the coppice. 

Possibly Tikhonov was wrong. On our way back to the station 
we picked up four soldiers wearing rubber boots; all four were 
frozen to death. Had they been sent in search of us? We carried 
them back, and pecked at the ground for a long time in order 
to dig a grave for them. 

The station commandant turned up at the settlement to report 
that the empty train had arrived for us. 


3. On the Mannerheim Line 


IF I HAD REMAINED IN THE REGIMENT TO WHICH THE MINISTRY OF 
War had assigned me I should have seen no more of the Finnish 
campaign than was visible from that regiment’s sector of the line. 
And since for a long time the division was held at the disposition 
of the High Command and took part only in the final battles of 
the Soviet-Finnish war, I would have had no story to tell of those 
days. 

But things didn’t work that way, and I was with the regiment 
for a very short period. 

We were stationed in a forest. Seven kilometers away there was 
a village, inhabited by morose woodcutters, who always carried 
axes in their belts. In those days every man in the army was occu- 
pied with attempts to take refuge from the frost. We dug with 
all our might into the ground. The frozen earth resisted us. It 
rang under our blows, as though the frost had transformed the 
forest soil into metal. We had to thaw it out inch by inch. Even 
the field kitchens gradually disappeared from the face of the earth 
and their smokestacks smoked menacingly from below the 
ground. We lived the usual life of troops immediately behind 
the front lines. Each morning the political instructors distributed 
newspapers to all the dugouts, and gave brief talks. The men got 
used to the steady roar of firing, which did not die away day or 
night. Our advancing forces had thrust into the Finnish fortifi- 
cations. Among us circulated fantastic stories of the Mannerheim 
line, of its fire points built to withstand a long siege and of 
invincible strength, of the underground towns under the line. 

The Moscow and Leningrad papers that reached us strength- 
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ened us in our belief that the Mannerheim line would be difficult 
to break through, and we regarded that as the only possible 
explanation of the unexpected fact that our army was unable to 
smash little Finland. 

The regimental staff was sent an inquiry concerning me. The 
Divisional Political Department ordered the regimental com- 
mander and commissar to supply information concerning my 
person. Was the Political Department thinking I might go over 
to the Finns? I wondered. The regimental authorities replied in 
the usual style: Troop commander M.S. had proved himself a 
disciplined and energetic commander, he enjoyed authority over 
his subordinates, and nothing reprehensible had come to light 
concerning him. I hoped this would put an end to the Political 
Department’s interest in me, but it was not to be. Soon afterward 
I was ordered to report to the Political Administration of the 
regional staff. 

Furnished with the necessary documents, and touched by the 
kindly send-off my men gave me, I set out on a regimental train 
for the railhead, and forced myself into the first train for the rear. 
By now it looked as though the whole of Soviet Russia was mov- 
ing up toward the northern frontiers. Columns of troops were 
extended beside the railway track. Horses were struggling to haul 
guns along. Peasants’ carts were carrying munitions and stores 
up to the front. At the stations the troops were hurriedly and 
carelessly fed on pearl barley soup as they passed through. Trains 
loaded with shells and military stores moved westward, and in the 
opposite direction Red Cross trains were packed with frostbite 
cases. From time to time there occurred in my train an incident 
that had grown quite common. An epileptic would start to 
writhe on the floor of a coach, and the rest of us would fling 
ourselves on him, holding down his head, his arms, his legs to 
prevent him from injuring himself. These cases were always sent 
to the rear without escort. And thus for the second time I was 
fated to witness cases of mass epilepsy. The first time had been 
at the railway stations during the civil war. In those days the 
majority of sufferers had been sailors; now they were infantry. 

The train dragged along to Sestroretsk, where the Political 
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Administration for the region was quartered. But on my arrival 
I was given further instructions, and once more I rolled along 
in trains in search of the High Command to which I was ordered 
to report. At last I reached a small station, littered with goods 
and crowded with people. The majority were wearing quarter- 
master’s insignia. The army quartermaster general had tempo- 
rarily installed his department at this station. 

Entering a small wooden house, I was greeted by an old 
acquaintance. It was Kariolov, Gamarnik’s former assistant. Of 
recent years he had grown decidedly older, and he was still more 
glum and strained. On this occasion he made an exception of me, 
and something distantly resembling a smile appeared on his face. 
After Gamarnik’s suicide Kariolov had been out of favor for a 
time, and his fate had hung by a hair. But somehow he escaped 
the danger and even recovered the position he had lost as the 
chief worker in the Army Political Administration. He had been 
saved by Mekhlis, who, after Gamarnik’s death, had become the 
de facto head of the Soviet Political Administration. 

“I reported to Leo Zakharovich that you were somewhere in 
the line,” Kariolov said, “and he thought you ought to be given 
an opportunity to atone for your past mistakes.” 

Why Mekhlis was suddenly burning with desire to help me to 
recover from “disgrace” has remained a mystery to me ever since. 
However, even very wicked men sometimes have good impulses 
and feel a desire to extend their protection to the little ones of 
this world. In such people’s eyes a small good is sufficient to wipe 
out a great wrong. But in my case there was no need to do me 
any good. I would much rather have remained in the regiment 
and not fallen in with Mekhlis at all. By now I had got a very 
bad impression of such people as he. 

But orders were orders. 

“Leo Zakharovich has given instructions that you're to be one 
of his special emissaries,” Kariolov went on. “He was always 
favorably disposed toward you, and he thinks you were friendly 
with Bukharin more because of your youth and lack of under- 
standing than out of genuine conviction.” 

There was no sense in my telling Kariolov that I had never 
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been friends with Bukharin. True, it was impossible to work in 
the Izvesiia editorial department and not have contact with the 
editor in chief. Bukharin, who during the last years of his life 
lived in constant fear of being purged, was extremely careful and 
did not enter into political conversations with the members of the 
staff. He did his best to protect them from danger of too close 
relations with a disgraced member of the Politbureau. But it 
wasn’t worth mentioning that Mekhlis, for example, had had far 
more meetings with Bukharin than I. Such a reminder would 
have been an insult to the dead man, and many of us who worked 
with Bukharin had got into the habit of thinking of him but 
never speaking of him. 

So I became an emissary for Mekhlis, who was Stalin’s pleni- 
potentiary on the Finnish front and was busily instilling fear 
into the command. At the moment of my arrival at that small 
station he was occupied with “introducing order” into the com- 
missariat, though one doubts whether it resulted in more supplies 
to the troops. He received me in the station building. Though the 
room was well heated, he was wearing a long greatcoat reaching 
to his feet and an officer’s fur cap. At his side hung a Mauser in a 
wooden holster. That particular weapon was used a great deal by 
the senior commanders during the civil war, and the army com- 
missars were particularly fond of it. By carrying this out-of-date 
weapon he seemed to be anxious to recall the part he had played 
in the civil war. He always grossly exaggerated what he had done, 
thus provoking some nasty jokes at his expense. 

He nodded to me and continued his conversation with a colo- 
nel of the commissariat, who had opened out a map of the front- 
line area before him. I waited, listening to Mekhlis’s stern and 
authoritative remarks with an inimical feeling that I found 
difficult to explain. I had met him several times in Moscow, and 
T have to admit that I was a little afraid of him. It was well known 
that he was close to Stalin. I find it hard to say why, but although 
he himself was Jewish he was savagely disliked by the Jewish 
journalists. Several of my Jewish comrades were in the habit of 
always referring to him as ‘Little Leo Scoundrel.” 

He was the lord and master of the Soviet newspaper world. ‘The 
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only man he himself was afraid of was the journalist Artiom 
Khalatov, who rivaled Karl Radek in his ability to invent biting 
jests, and who for some reason made Mekhlis the butt of his 
jokes. Because of this fear he had for Artiom, Mekhlis did not 
often turn up in the Moscow House of the Press, where the 
bearded and exuberant-natured Artiom, who also had Stalin’s 
ear, was for many years chairman of the management committee. 

Khalatov spread around some particularly strong jokes about 
Mekhlis’s militancy and the part he had played in the civil war. 
On one occasion, when Mekhlis was editor of Pravda, he was 
impudent enough to allow a few lines devoted to him personally 
to appear in the paper. It was the anniversary of some battle on 
the Volga during the civil war, and the historical note dealing 
with the incident included the remark that Leo Mekhlis arrived 
at the most critical moment and personally led the cavalry into 
the attack. That was not much to say, and quite possibly it was 
true; but in his overwhelming anxiety to pay homage to his editor 
the writer added that Leo Zakharovich had arrived on a white 
horse. That white horse caused Mekhlis a good deal of misery. 
Someone, almost certainly Khalatov, wrote a satire called “Re- 
search into a white horse and the rider under it,” which was 
passed around in typescript from hand to hand. A competition, 
not with a view to publication, was arranged among the news- 
paper artists for the best representation of the episode that had 
been described in Pravda. One of the entries, a series of four small 
pictures illustrating an idea suggested by Khalatov, was especially 
popular. In the first picture a stout woman was seating the weep- 
ing Mekhlis on a white horse. In the second the horse was buck- 
ing, and the rider could hardly keep his seat by clinging to the 
mane. In the third the horse was galloping, and Mekhlis was 
gradually slipping down toward the tail, looking back in horror 
as though anxious to see how long the horse was. In the fourth 
he was hanging by the animal’s tail and crying out: ‘This horse 
is done for, give me another.” 

The story goes that Mekhlis complained to Stalin about Khala- 
tov; but Artiom had anticipated him and had already amused 
the “master” with his pictures. 
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But what was permissible to Artiom Khalatov was not permit- 
ted to anyone else. Mekhlis was feared, and everyone tried to 
avoid provoking him to wrath, for we all knew that a single word 
from him was sufficient to settle our fate. 

The colonel folded up his map and went out, and Mekhlis 
closed his eyes wearily. That was a habit of his, to emphasize his 
tiredness. But this time it was genuine. His reddened eyelids, his 
clouded gaze, the gray color of his face, all confirmed that he was 
tired. I doubt whether he had much sleep during those strained 
and anxious days. He was silent, and I, too, remained silent, as 
I reflected that this curly-haired man with the aquiline nose was 
again in the ascendant. Before the war with the Finns his position 
had been very shaky. He lacked Gamarnik’s stamina and calcu- 
lating ability, and so in his battles with the generals he only 
undermined his own prestige. Despite all Gamarnik’s outstanding 
capacity he had been forced to put a bullet through his own 
brain. And how would Mekhlis manage to cope with Gamarnik’s 
task? Would he restore his shaken position? His appointment as 
Stalin’s plenipotentiary extraordinary seemed to afford him the 
opportunity. 

He sighed, passed his hand over his eyes, and, rising from his 
chair, began to walk about the room. The wooden holster of the 
Mauser knocked awkwardly against his side. 

“Has Kariolov informed you why I’ve sent for you?” he asked. 
Without waiting for an answer, he went on: “J need a group of 
cultured and hard-working officers for carrying out special com- 
missions. I think you’ll prove suitable for the job. Your main task 
will consist of passing the exact sense of my instructions to the 
appropriate officer. There's a terrible mess everywhere and it will 
be necessary to take extreme measures. You must see to it that the 
sense of my orders is understood exactly. To start with you will 
go to the staff....” 

He mentioned the corps that I was to visit. I had to make 
the round of all the regiments in the corps and then report to 
him on the situation in regard to food and equipment supplies. 

“The head of the Control Department, whom you saw here 
just now, declares that a complete outfit of winter equipment 
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has been supplied to every man in this corps; but I have my 
doubts about it. Several days ago I received information which 
presents a totally different picture. I want to know who is 
right and how thoroughly the corps is provided with equipment 
and food.” 

As a result, I found myself on a sector where fighting was 
going on for mastery of the Mannerheim line. 


4. In a Frozen World 


DECEMBER HAD PASSED IN FRUITLESS ATTEMPTS TO PUT PRESSURE 
on the Finns, and now January had arrived. The anticipated 
military saunter had been transformed into a protracted posi- 
tional war. The Finnish army was valiantly defending its tiny 
country. The great bulk of the Soviet army was thrust into the 
impassable line of Finnish positions and was awkwardly marking 
time. 

The regiments I had to visit were units of the 45th Mountain 
Cavalry Division, which had been transported to these northern 
regions from the burning semi-wastes of Turkestan, where it had 
its permanent headquarters. Though it continued to be known 
as the “Mountain Cavalry Division,” nothing relating to moun- 
tains or cavalry was left to it, except the spurs worn by some of 
its commanders. It had been brought up from Turkestan without 
its mounts, which was all the better for the men and even better 
still for the horses. It was sent straight into front-line positions; 
it stormed the Finnish fortifications, suffered serious losses, and, 
withdrawing to its starting points, froze into inactivity. Its one 
occupation while I was visiting it consisted of raking the Finnish 
positions with its mountain guns. As they could fire shells over a 
very high trajectory they caused the Finns serious anxiety. 

At that time of day when it is impossible to tell whether day- 
light has already come or whether it is still night, I set out for 
the front-line positions of one of the division’s regiments. ‘The 
regimental commander had sent three men in to take me out. He 
and I had had a telephone conversation the previous day, but 
although there were only five kilometers between us there was 
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no possibility of our getting through to his headquarters at once. 
The immediate rear was sprinkled with Finnish snipers, and 
every path trodden in the snow by our men was recorded on the 
enemy's maps and was methodically raked with fire by his artil- 
lery. The only time when one could communicate between the 
regiment and the base was at night, when a frosty mist cast a 
cloak of invisibility over everything. 

My escort and I took a forest path, finding it more by feel than 
sight. I had one soldier ahead of me, but his broad back was only 
vaguely visible, and I had to hold on to his neck in order to avoid 
going off the beaten track and falling into a snowdrift. At times 
I failed, and then the man in front and the two behind would 
come to a halt and wait silently for me to pick myself out of the 
snow. Whenever this occurred one of the two men behind me 
spat juicily and remarked in a high-pitched feminine voice: 
“Pfooh! What a nature, damn and blast it!” I couldn’t make out 
whether he was referring to Nature with a capital N or to me, 
a child of nature unable to walk along the forest road in the 
darkness without falling into a drift. “It'll be light in a moment,” 
the man in front commented. Once more I was by no means sure 
why he made the remark. Was he trying to encourage me, since 
I would find it easier to follow the track when it was light, or 
was he urging me to hurry, for as soon as daylight came all move- 
ment on this path would die away. 

At rare intervals shells burst behind or in front of us, but my 
guides showed no interest whatever in them. Only once did the 
man in front observe: 

“They're firing to stop anyone using the path. At night they 
can’t see and they fire at random. But in the daytime they send 
up a sausage balloon, and they can see everything from it. You 
don’t go strolling around here in the daytime.” 

The nocturnal gloom grew more translucent, and the soldiers 
put on speed. The back of the man in front of me came into 
sight, the narrow ribbon of the path was clearly marked. Trees 
were ranged on either side, but they were corpses. That path 
wound through an enormous forest cemetery. The shells had 
transformed it into a mighty palisade of half-shattered trees, of 
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mutilated trunks, splintered down to their roots. In the half-light 
of the dawn it looked like the fantastic landscape depicted in 
some fairy story. 

The regiment was distributed all over this blasted forest. The 
regimental commander, a man named Nestiorov, whom I had 
met before, when he still commanded only a squadron in Central 
Asia, was waiting for me in a sooty dugout carved into the side 
of a small forest ravine. 

“I was beginning to think the Finnish cuckoos had settled on 
your tail,” he said cheerfully as he shook my hand. “Cuckoo” was 
the nickname for the Finnish snipers who worked their way into 
the Soviet rear. 

I spent all the morning accompanying Nestiorov on visits to 
the squadrons. The trenches dug along the edges of the forest 
were held only by guards, and the main forces were ensconced 
in dugouts. Fires were kept burning in these dugouts, and al- 
though it was very smoky, they were warm. 

When we had made the round of the regiment, the commander 
went to the staff, which was in a separate dugout, while I followed 
some men who were going off with mess kits into the thick of the 
shell-racked forest. I was feeling desperately hungry, and I knew 
that if you follow a soldier carrying a mess kit he’ll lead you to 
a field kitchen. And so it proved. In a small glade I found several 
steaming kitchens. 

The cook gave me a can of soup and a spoon, and J looked 
about for something to sit on. Soldiers were sitting all round the 
edge of the glade, and I went over to them. A young fellow with 
his face wrapped in a towel so that only the tip of his nose and 
his mouth were visible obligingly got up and offered me his seat. 
I dropped down on to what I thought was a short piece of trunk; 
but as soon as I sat I knew it was not a trunk, but something else. 

“Sit down, sit down, comrade commander!” voices called 
when I jumped up. “They can’t feel you, and it makes no differ- 
ence to them.” 

* What I had taken for a trunk was a dead body, frozen and 
heaped over with snow. To eat their soup the men were sitting 
on the bodies of their frozen or killed comrades. My hunger left 
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me at once, and I handed my can of soup to the soldier who had 
given me his place. He dropped down on the frozen body again 
and dipped his spoon into the can, while I walked round the edge 
of the glade. The dead bodies formed a circle marking the edges. 
They lay with their frozen faces turned upward to the sky, or 
pressed into the ground. I used my glove to brush the snow off 
some of those faces. Death makes all men look alike, but many of 
these clearly had the features of Eastern peoples. A number of 
men who inhabited Central Asia did their military service in this 
mountain cavalry division: Uzbeks, Tadjiks, Turkmen. Natives 
of hot climes, they had inevitably fallen the first victims to the 
harsh nature of the north. 

I crossed the glade, making for a soldier who was rummaging 
about some of the bodies. He was wearing an enormous, waist- 
length sheepskin, which showed signs of having been burned as 
the result of close proximity with a campfire. The filthy, burned 
wool was poking through the holes. As I watched, he thrust his 
hand into a dead man’s pockets, searching for something. I halted 
beside him. He raised his small face with its taut brown skin and 
birdlike nose to me, and waited. When I asked what he was doing 
he answered with a question: 

“Why, we can smoke now, can’t we?” 

His voice was openly hostile in its tone. He was evidently a 
heavy smoker, and was searching the dead men for cigarettes. 
I was about to tell him it wasn’t right to treat the dead so uncere- 
moniously when he jumped to his feet and stood to attention. 
Nestiorov was coming toward us. 

“Disturbing the dead again?” the regimental commander an- 
grily demanded. “This is the third time I’ve found you up to this 
trick. I gave orders that the bodies were not to be touched, but 
you’re still at it.” 

The man stood at attention, but obviously the commander’s 
words made no impression. In fact, Nestiorov himself did not 
seem to attach any importance to what he had said, for he went 
off at once toward the field kitchens. I had a packet of coarse 
tobacco in my pocket, and I took it out. The man cupped his 
hands as though receiving a blessing, and they trembled as I 
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poured the tobacco into them. He hurriedly tried to justify his 
behavior: 

“I’m afraid of the dead; they’re not at all pleasant, really, but 
what are you to do when we're not issued anything to smoke? 
And why should I show any respect for them? All the same it’s 
a waste of time to search, you won’t find a crumb of tobacco even 
on the dead. We’ve all gone through their pockets, but I’m 
the only one the commander catches. All my life I’ve been 
unlucky. ...” 

“We've had altogether about a hundred men frozen to death,” 
Nestiorov told me as he finished off a can of soup. The cook 
showed his commander particular respect, and brought the trunk 
on which the meat was chopped, so that he could sit down. If 
that log hadn’t been there I shouldn’t have been surprised to see 
Nestiorov following his men’s example and sitting down on a 
dead body. He spoke quite unconcernedly of the frozen corpses. 

“You may remember that in our regiment we had two squad- 
rons consisting of Uzbeks, Tadjiks, and Turkmen. All of them 
people quite unused to our winter. When we arrived they suf- 
fered unbearably from the cold. We tried to get them warmer 
clothing, we issued two and even three pairs of warm underwear 
per man, we did not send them out on guard duty. But all the 
same they froze to death. It wasn’t until about a hundred of them 
had died that we obtained permission to send the Turkestan 
squadrons to the rear. To tell the truth, by that time there was 
hardly anyone left to send back; many of them had been taken 
to hospital with frostbite, the rest are in this glade.” 


3. The Perm Regiment 


IN THE BATTLES ON THE FINNISH FRONT THERE APPEARED, NOT ONLY 
regular units, but also reserves. I don’t know how it is in other 
countries, but in Russia the reserve units differ sharply from the 
regulars. They bear the marks of the localities in which they were 
formed. While the reserve units are generally much worse than 
the regulars, the reserves from Perm are considered the worst of 
all the reserves. Probably there are no really serious reasons for 
this, but it has long been customary to regard the reserves from 
Perm as rather farcical. The Perm district lies deep in Russia, 
approaching the foothills of the Urals. Industrial towns are being 
developed there now, but the villagers still bear the imprint of 
age-old antiquity. Indeed, nowhere in Russia is the patriarchal 
structure of peasant life so well preserved as in the Perm district, 
which has now been renamed the Molotov district. To this day 
the villagers wear their homespun clothes, and whole villages go 
out together on bear hunts, arming themselves with ancient rifles 
and even wooden spears. 

The people from Perm are brave, but when they encounter an 
unusual situation, they attempt to return home as quickly as 
possible. It was inevitable that among the troops sent to the 
Finnish front there would be a reserve regiment from Perm—a 
regiment composed of villagers. The people of Perm are ac- 
customed to bitter cold and bear it easily. In any case, they were 
sent into the Finnish snowdrifts. 

I had to visit this regiment because a rather larger number of 
complaints and requests than usual had been forwarded from it. 
Mekhlis instructed me to “study” the situation in the regiment, 
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but there was nothing to study. One look at the bearded men of 
Perm was sufficient to tell me that every one of them had innu- 
merable reasons for wanting to go home. They were all men of 
mature age (by army standards, of course), from thirty to thirty- 
five years old. Whenever men from other units fell in with the 
men of Perm they always addressed them as “‘granddads.” Other 
units had been brought up to strength with youngsters of the 
regular call-up, but for some reason these men of Perm had been 
dragged out of the reserve and even dispatched to the front. 
Many of them had left housefuls of children behind in their 
villages. And now their peasant families left in the collective 
farms were finding life difficult; without the principal support 
of the home the children were going hungry. 

And so the men of Perm wrote complaining requests to be 
discharged from the army. They addressed them to the “higher 
authorities,” but they got only as far as the divisional staff, where 
there was nobody to take any notice of them, even if he had had 
the time. 

I visited the 111th Perm Regiment just when they were begin- 
ning to suffer from a new worry: snipers. The Finnish snipers 
had worked their way into the rear, and now they were instilling 
such fear into the Red Army men that in the daytime all move- 
ment came to a halt, food was not being brought up, the mail was 
not arriving. The regiment was holding a quiet sector of the 
front, and it did not show any great desire to fight. The com- 
mander, an elderly man who had been a second lieutenant in 
the Czarist army, made no bones of the fact that the regiment 
entrusted to his command was badly adapted to field operations. 
Pointing out a dark hollow visible in the distance, he told me the 
regiment was quite unable to advance beyond that dell. Four 
times they had advanced, but each time they had got only as far 
as that dell. 

“As soon as they reach it they turn and come back. You can 
order them as much as you like, but you can’t stop them from 
turning back,” he complained. 

Evidently the men of Perm had their own distinctive attitude 
to life, and they had brought it with them to the Finnish front. 
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When they were led into attack the first time, they followed. But 
as they approached the dell the Finns opened fire with machine 
guns and mortars and forced them to beat a hurried retreat to 
the forest. 

“There was no reason whatever why they should have re- 
treated, as a matter of fact; but how were we to stop them? Get 
a soldier running like that, with his beard streaming over his 
chest in the wind, and the snow flying up from his felt boots as 
though from horses’ hoofs, and then try to stop him! Each time 
we advance I have to send the N.C.O.’s out to collect the aban- 
doned rifles,” the commander told me. 

Their first attack was followed by a second, and then a third. 
But not one foot beyond the dell would they go. In the last 
attack, which had occurred three days or so before I arrived, the 
Finns had played a trick on the men of Perm. As the regiment 
advanced the enemy showed no sign of life. The men reached 
the dell, then they turned with one accord and began to come 
back. The commanders threatened them with pistols, but that 
made no difference to the men of Perm. They did not know the 
road beyond the dell! Suddenly a terrible howling rose all around 
them, and it frightened them so much that they tore back to their 
starting point in record time. 

“Tt took them three hours to get to the dell, but they covered 
the return journey in less than half an hour,” the regimental 
commander sarcastically remarked. “And to make things worse 
they bawled at the top of their voices that the enemy had brought 
a ‘new weapon’ into action.” 

The commander sent out some of the N.C.O.’s on a recon- 
naissance, and they brought in the Finns’ “new weapon.” It 
consisted of ordinary hand sirens, which gave out a piercing 
how! when the handle was turned. A dozen or so of these sirens 
had been sufficient to send the Perm regiment flying in retreat. 

To add to their miseries, the regiment was particularly favored 
by Finnish snipers. Yet perhaps not more than any other unit, for 
the snipers penetrated into the Soviet rear all along the line, 
causing considerable trouble. But the Permites’ disordered imag- 
inations endowed the snipers with almost superhuman qualities. 
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I was astonished at the efficiency with which these men had 
organized their camp. The trenches were reinforced with logs, 
the dugouts had two entrances apiece, and inside them were quite 
comfortable bunks of logs, covered with a thick layer of twigs and 
pieces of canvas. There were brushwood shelters and dugouts 
everywhere; pyramids of neatly sawn and split timber had been 
piled here and there. Deeper in the forest they had even organ- 
ized a “Russian bath” in a pit. 

In fact, life would have been quite comfortable for them if it 
hadn’t been for the Finnish snipers, who made things very un- 
pleasant. Their unkindest trick was to shoot up the field kitchens, 
until the men had nothing in which to boil their tea, not to 
mention soup. It became very dangerous to move about within 
the area held by the regiment. A soldier would wash his leg rags 
with snow, and hang them up to get thoroughly frozen on a tree. 
But when he wanted to put them on he found he couldn’t get 
to them. The moment he went to collect those leg rags a sniper 
would start to bury bullets in that very tree trunk. Troops of 
volunteers scoured the forest in search of the snipers, but they 
could never set eyes on them, for the Finns used smokeless pow- 
der and hid in the tree branches. As they were attired in white 
cloaks they were quite invisible. 

Thus terrorized, the men of Perm failed to notice that although 
the Finns fired a lot not one man was killed, and only a few had 
light wounds. As a rule, if a sniper noticed someone moving 
along the road to the rear he began to drop his bullets under the 
man’s feet, sending him rushing for shelter. Sometimes a man 
would be wounded in this game, but the numbers were small, 
comparatively; the snipers were responsible for far larger casual- 
ties in other regiments. But the men of Perm began to swear that 
half the regiment had already been picked off. 

On the very first day of my visit to the regiment a completely 
unprecedented incident occurred. Very early, before dawn one 
morning, three of them set off for the Russian bath in the forest. 
They planned to steam themselves thoroughly and get back to 
their dugout before daylight came. They reached the pit and lit 
the fire. The bath was primitive and they had to undress outside, 
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then crawl naked into the pit to pour hot water from a pitcher 
over themselves. Then they had to crawl outside again to dress; 
and, needless to say, dressing in the frosty air was always a speedy 
operation. 

The three men did not notice that time was passing, and when 
they finished their bath it was quite light. They were all ready 
to crawl out, but as soon as the first one put his head out of the 
hole a bullet raised a fountain of snow right beside him. A sniper 
had observed these lovers of cleanliness. For two hours he kept 
them in that pit. They yelled again and again at the top of their 
voices, but they were a long way into the forest and their shouts 
did not reach the regimental quarters. Meanwhile, they burned 
all the wood they had at hand, and the pit began to cool down. 
The frost was very hard, and now they saw themselves faced with 
a fearful death, slowly freezing in that bathhouse grave. So they 
drew lots to decide which of them should crawl out and try to 
get help. The man to whom it fell to risk his life to save his com- 
rades jumped out of the hole, but bullets immediately began to 
spatter around his feet. It was hopeless to think of dressing, so 
he set off at a mad gallop, naked as he was, toward the regimental 
headquarters. As he ran the Finnish sniper sent bullet after bullet 
under his feet, and every bullet quickened his feverish pace. 

Bellowing frenziedly, the man, naked except for his beard, 
dashed up to the regimental quarters and dived headlong into a 
dugout, frightening its occupants out of their wits. Hundreds 
of men saw him running, and they took it as a sign that fearful 
horrors were about to overwhelm them. They, in turn, began to 
run, and the panic infected those who had seen nothing. Some 
jumped onto the horses belonging to a machine-gun company 
and galloped off, while the cooks abandoned their field kitchens 
and stores and lashed their horses’ sides madly in their terror. 

At the time I was in the staff dugout. We heard shouts and the 
padding of hundreds of feet. The regimental commander dashed 
out, and the rest of us poured after him. We beheld a scene very 
different from usual. When I had entered the staff dugout, some 
fifteen minutes earlier, the whole area seemed deserted. The 
men were all taking shelter from the frost and from any snipers 
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who might happen to be in the vicinity. But now I saw crowds 
of men all streaming toward the rear. As one bearded man with 
deliriously frenzied eyes rushed past me he shouted: 

“They're killing us all off to the last man.” 

The regimental and company commanders tried hard to stop 
the panic-stricken flight, but when the men heard their shouts 
they only put on more speed. 

For a good five kilometers we chased after the regiment; we 
overtook it at last in a large forest glade. We found the men all 
huddled together, surrounded in a close ring by a force of Nar- 
comvnudel troops armed with submachine guns. I had spent the 
previous night in the zone controlled by this force, which, as I was 
told, was held at the disposition of the corps command. Now I 
could see why it had been posted at this particular spot. 

The regiment was disarmed. Their rifles were flung down in a 
heap. Evidently the Narcomvnudel commander seriously believed 
he was faced with a revolt of the regiment, and he had ordered 
machine guns to be trained on the men of Perm. 

The divisional command arrived in a real funk. But after 
listening to the regimental commander’s report they visibly 
brightened up. So it wasn’t a revolt but a panic; that was not so 
alarming for the command, which would have had to face the 
consequences if a genuine revolt had broken out. The divisional 
commissar summoned the men of Perm to a meeting. He climbed 
onto a tree stump. 

“How can you behave like that, comrades?” he shouted. 
“Here’s the country in peril, and you run away from your post.” 

But the men roared back: 

“Half of us have been wiped out, that’s a fact!” 

“Here we are fighting and fighting, while others are being held 
in the rear.” 

One bearded fellow climbed onto the stump and thundered in 
a deep voice at the divisional commissar: 

“What you say is all very well, comrade. But Russia’s a mighty 
large country, and it’s only us men of Perm who’re doing the 
fighting.” 
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They genuinely believed that. They thought all the war activ- 
ity was concentrated on their sector. And, as it was isolated, how 
were they to know any better? 

The regiment returned to its positions, and it was hoped that 
the incident would be forgotten. But the story that the men of 
Perm were the only ones doing any fighting spread all over the 
front. 

Meanwhile, the two men who had stayed behind in the bath 
were frozen to death. 

The sniper was caught the very same day. The divisional com- 
missar sent out several detachments to round him up, and they 
found him in the late afternoon. He had made himself comfort- 
able in a tree, but he betrayed himself with an imprudent move- 
ment that sent the snow sifting down from the branches. He 
surrendered without offering any resistance, and was brought in 
to the Perm regimental staff. 

He proved to be quite a youngster, only eighteen. He had a 
mother and a sister in Viborg. He had been trained for the peace- 
ful profession of dentist, but when the war broke out he volun- 
teered to be a sniper and after three weeks’ training was sent into 
the Red Army rear. I saw him standing by a field kitchen hungrily 
eating some warmed-up canned meat. He had a young, thin face 
with protruding cheekbones; his cheeks were overgrown with a 
thin scrub. He looked so ordinary that many of the Perm men 
were furious at the thought that this boy had terrorized the whole 
regiment. He swore that there wasn’t another sniper within miles 
of the Perm regiment, and that he had done it all himself. He 
spoke Russian quite well, and certainly better than the men of 
Perm. As he fished the meat out of the can he glanced around in 
a friendly manner, and his eyes revealed his curiosity. ‘The Rus- 
sians stood round him in a thick crowd. 

“You don’t mean to say that this young cockerel...” 

While the Russians were commenting in such fashion the 
“young cockerel” ate the meat with great relish and politely in- 
formed the men close by him: 

“You know, gentlemen, I haven’t had any hot food for two 
weeks.” 
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“Hark at him, calling us ‘gentlemen’!” a tall, gaunt Red Army 
man exclaimed in astonishment. 

“And why not? Of course he calls us gentlemen. He himself 
comes from the capitalist encirclement. He’s been putting salt 
on the tails of us ‘gentlemen’ for a couple of weeks, until the 
‘gentlemen’ were thoroughly frightened. The damned counter- 
revolutionary!” 

The words came from the man who had had to flee naked from 
the bath. But several voices were raised in protest: 

“Leave him alone!” 

“He’s a soldier and he’s only done his sniveling duty. He went 
where he was sent.” 

When the lad finished the meat and wiped his dirty fingers on 
his white cloak several of the Russians held out their tobacco 
pouches to him. That was a mark of unusual respect, for in those 
days tobacco was very scarce. He shook his head, indicating that 
he didn’t smoke. 

A week later I saw the young sniper’s picture in our papers. 
The caption said he had appealed to the Finnish soldiers to give 
up their resistance. But I could not believe that the boy had 
betrayed his people. I recalled his reply to the regiment’s political 
instructor, who went up to him and said: 

“Our country is a leading progressive country, a socialist coun- 
try. We're on the upgrade, and yet you're fighting us.” 

“You can go on the upgrade wherever you like, so long as you 
leave us alone,” the lad answered, and I saw a cold resolution in 
his eyes. I felt confident that it would not be easy to break such 
a spirit. 

Now his appeal to the Finns had been published in our news- 
papers. That youngster, too, had been broken. 


6. The Life and Death of Sergei Stogov 


WAR AND THE DEPRIVATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH IT, THE DEFEATS AND 
disasters, the war weariness, all have the effect of blunting men’s 
feelings, of making them indifferent to everything else in the 
world, and even their own lives don’t seem so important, after all. 

Sergei Stogov, a soldier of the gend Engineer Battalion, seemed 
to attach little importance to his own life, and he achieved fame 
by his bravery. Drawing behind him a toboggan loaded with 
explosives, he made his way through the Finnish fire right up to an 
enemy’s strong point. He would have blown it up if his own 
Soviet artillery hadn't interfered; it opened fire on the Finnish 
positions and wounded the daring sapper. Under the cover of 
night he crawled back to his lines. After a brief stay in hospital 
he returned to duty. On his chest he was wearing the Order of 
the Red Banner. 

But although Sergei Stogov was more or less indifferent to his 
own life, the lives of his parents, his wife, and children, whom he 
had left behind in the village of Krivoe Koleno in Voroniozh 
province, caused him burning anxiety. They wrote him letters 
that upset him badly. As they had no envelopes, they sent the 
letter folded into a triangular shape. Every time he received a 
letter Stogov went to pay another visit to his company com- 
mander, or to the political instructor. Always with the same re- 
quest: to be allowed to go on leave. 

All his requests came up against the political instructor’s in- 
vincible obstinacy. 

This instructor was a Young Communist, a former student at 
the Institute of Red Professors. At the beginning of the Soviet- 
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Finnish war he had volunteered for service to do low-grade 
political work in the army, so he was one of the tribe of Com- 
munist enthusiasts, who, by this time, were becoming a rare 
phenomenon. The divisional command regarded the young polit- 
ical instructor as a model worker; he was indefatigable in the 
work of “educating” the men, whereby, however, he only aroused 
their dislike and hatred. To do him justice I must mention that 
he was not lacking in personal bravery, and he invariably led his 
company into attacks. The g2nd Engineer Battalion was holding 
a sector of the front line and acting as an ordinary infantry 
force, for there was little work for engineers to do. 

Just about then I was engaged in the, for me, unusual occupa- 
tion of investigating a case. In one of the units of the division 
to which the ggnd Battalion belonged a soldier named Simo- 
nenko had killed an N.C.O. Such incidents had occurred before, 
and Mekhlis was curious to know why this type of murder was 
committed, so he ordered his deputies to study the question. 

The soldier who had killed the officer was arrested and held 
by the divisional staff. I was allowed to examine the documents 
in the case and to have several talks with him. An awkward, 
bearlike giant was brought before me. In prewar days he had 
been a worker in a ship-repair works at Rostov-on-Don; but so 
far as I could gather that was only part of his life story. He had 
spent some time in prison for robbing a cashier. Then he had 
been arrested again on suspicion of murder. His talk was larded 
with slang, and such phrases as “a sticky job” and the jargon of 
the criminal underworld were part of his natural speech. It was 
obvious that this giant belonged to the extensive world of crime. 
And one look at his enormous cranium, narrow brow, and cauli- 
flower ears confirmed that deduction. 

Despite my inexperience in this kind of investigation I was 
quite able to reach the firm conclusion that the murder was of a 
criminal type. A talk with the men of the troop to which the 
murderer belonged provided evidence that corroborated that 
judgment. The squad commander he had murdered had had 
the respect of the men under him. He was a collective farmer 
from Leningrad province and did not differ in any way from the 
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rest of the men in his squad. But Simonenko conceived a fierce 
hatred for him, after an incident in which the commander had 
found another man’s wrist watch in Simonenko’s kitbag. A petty 
case of theft—the watch was old and wouldn’t work; but Simon- 
enko felt that the squad commander had it in for him and abused 
him. 

The ill feeling grew, and in the soldier’s existence, once hatred 
has developed, there is always plenty of fuel to feed it. The squad 
leader sent Simonenko on fatigue duty. The man argued about 
it, and called the commander names. The commander stood 
it for some time, then reported the case to his superiors. Si- 
monenko was given five days in the guardhouse. The battalion 
commander gave him the worst tasks and assigned him to the 
most unpleasant of fatigues. During those five days his life in the 
squad must have seemed like paradise in retrospect. When he 
returned to duty he concealed his hatred, but the next time the 
battalion was sent into an attack the squad leader perished. 
Simonenko shot him in the back. The other men saw him do it, 
and were mad with fury. They tied him up and handed him over 
to the battalion staff, and from there he was transferred to the 
division. 

A perfectly clear case: so one would have thought. Simonenko 
had murdered his commander out of hatred. It was a perfidious 
and revolting thing to do. In wartime, when a weapon in criminal 
hands is a threat to everybody who has any contact with the 
criminal, there can be only one punishment for such a crime: 
death by shooting. But it transpired that in this case such a simple 
solution to the problem was impossible. I cannot say whether 
someone had put Simonenko wise to it, or whether he had 
thought of the idea himself, but during the investigation he 
declared he had done this deed because the commander was 
intending to deliver all his squad into Finnish hands as prisoners. 

The Red Army regulations contained one curious anomaly: 
they laid down that the soldier must obey his commander’s 
orders without question, but made one exception: if the com- 
mander issued orders that were counterrevolutionary. 
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Simonenko had no proof whatever that his victim had any such 
intention, but he stuck to his story obstinately and declared that 
the commander had ordered him to cross over and warn the 
enemy that a whole squad was about to surrender. And this 
clumsy invention tied the hands of the military investigating 
authorities; they did not know what to do. The field court-martial 
was suspended until they received further instructions. 

I had only just completed my study of the Simonenko case, 
and had not even written my report on it, when the divisional 
staff was notified of a further murder: in the ggnd Engineer Bat- 
talion the soldier Sergei Stogov had killed the company political 
instructor. As such reports are passed at once to the supreme 
command, before the day was out Mekhlis had ordered me to 
study this second case. 

Stogov was brought in to the divisional staff and held under 
arrest apart from Simonenko. I saw him in the forest lodge 
occupied by the divisional chief of staff. The two guards remained 
outside the door. The room was in twilight, for the firs growing 
almost up to the windows darkened the interior. Stogov stood 
at the door and waited silently while I tried to get a good look 
at him. When I invited him to come nearer he took several steps 
toward me, then halted again. But now I could see his thin face; 
it was haggard with weariness. The lint-white hair and eyebrows 
seemed to exaggerate his pallor. He was gaunt, stocky, and nar- 
row-shouldered. 

“Sit down, Stogov,” I suggested, shifting along the bench in 
order to make room for him. 

“It’s all right; J’Il stand,” he answered in a quiet tone. 

So I had to take him by the arm and make him sit down beside 
me. 

In the same quiet tone he told me his story, and while I listened 
all the abyss of the life he had lost opened before me. His edu- 
cation ended when he left the primary school; a modest, shy, 
village lad, he had married young. There are some people whose 
feelings are dominated by an unslakable thirst for love. Sergei was 
such a man. Every word he uttered quivered with anxiety and 
pain for his dear ones. His wife had borne him two children. He 
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had worked on the collective farm night and day in order that 
she, the children, and his parents could be more comfortable, and 
so he was listed as a Stakhanovite. He had been called up for 
army service the previous summer. His life since then had been 
filled with worry about his family. At first he had felt more easy 
in his mind because he had worked three hundred labor days on 
the collective farm, and was buoyed up by the knowledge that in 
the autumn his family would receive grain in payment for those 
labor days. And then, somehow, they would manage to survive 
until he came back. 

That year one of the mixups frequent in the Soviet Union 
occurred in the Voroniozh province. The State Committee for 
Grain Collection imposed such heavy taxes that nothing was left 
for the collective farmers. The mistake was discovered, but in- 
stead of returning the wrongly collected grain to the peasants, 
the provincial authorities decided to issue half a kilo of grain per 
head per diem to the ravaged villages. But this decision remained 
on paper. The flour was stolen right and left, and in several dis- 
tricts famine conditions developed. And Sergei’s district was hit 
worse than most. 

His wife wrote to him, and from her letters he learned that 
his family was starving. Before I had my interview with him 
I had read those letters. When he was arrested, they were taken 
from him and attached to his documents. 

“And I must also tell you, dearest Sergei, that Ksenia is swollen 
right up and she’s stopped crying. But today she asked whether 
Daddy would be coming home or not.” 

I shall remember those sentences all my life. Those letters 
from the semiliterate peasant woman pictured all the tragedy of 
the Stogov family. First they told of the death of Sergei’s mother. 
Then his father died. The very next letter brought the news of 
his son’s death. Ksenia was Sergei’s last link with life, except for 
his wife. 

With all this happening, he had felt sure he would get leave 
for a month at any rate, and then his family would be saved. 

“I went down on my knees to the political instructor,” he said 
mournfully, “but it wasn’t any good.” 
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The former student at the Institute of Red Professors was a 
very good political instructor. And so all the human things of 
life were alien to him. He thought of Sergei not as a suffering 
human being, but as a straying Soviet citizen, who at the moment 
of “threatening danger” actually dared to think of his personal 
affairs. He regarded the men under him simply and solely as 
unfeeling pawns subject to the higher will, and he, the political 
instructor, was the expression of that will. Sergei’s appeals for 
leave were in flagrant contradiction to all the bookish ideas he 
had imbibed. When the company commander did listen to the 
soldier’s entreaties and asked the higher command to grant his 
request, the political instructor not only took steps to prevent its 
being granted, but secured the commander’s removal. 

Sergei Stogov began to look for an opportunity to do some 
heroic deed. He reasoned that if he displayed heroism he would 
get leave and his family would be saved. He didn’t even mind 
being wounded, but the wound must be “suitable”; it must bring 
him the right to go home for convalescence. 

“They think I was out to get an order, but all I thought was 
that if I did something brave they’d let me go home,” he told me. 

But it didn’t work that way. His wound was too light to justify 
his going home, and instead of leave he was given a decoration. 

He told me all this in his quiet voice, while I racked my brains 
to think of a way of justifying his behavior before the authori- 
ties. But I found none. It occurred to me momentarily to tell him 
about Simonenko and the defense he had put up, so that Sergei 
might consider resorting to the same trick. But I had to abandon 
that idea. The man Stogov had killed was an exemplary political 
instructor, a tried and trusted Communist, and nobody would 
ever believe that he had issued “‘counterrevolutionary orders.” 

“Of course, it’s wrong to kill, and I’m sorry I did it,” Stogov 
said, hanging his head. “All the same, ought the political instruc- 
tor to have taken my troubles into account, or oughtn’t he?” 

He stared at me hard with his clear, sorrowful eyes, as though 
expecting me to answer that question. 

“They'll shoot me,” he said still more quietly, and his head 
sank again. 
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There was no way out. The only possible means of saving him, 
as I saw it, was to get him declared mentally abnormal. In my 
report to Mekhlis I clung to the flimsy straw of this hope like a 
drowning man. In that report I raised two points: first, the fact 
that his family was dying of hunger should have been sufficient 
to assure him leave in order to save them. If not, then other steps 
should have been taken to save the family. The political instruc- 
tor should have applied to the Divisional Political Department, 
and they to the local authorities in Voroniozh, and these authori- 
ties should then have helped the soldier’s family. The political 
instructor hadn’t done so, nor had the other commanders and 
political workers to whom Stogov had applied. 

My second point was a very flimsy one. I suggested that the 
letters from his family had possibly had the effect of making 
Stogov irresponsible for his actions, and so there should be a 
psychiatric and medical inquiry into his case before he was 
court-martialed. 

I presented my report personally to Mekhlis. As he read it I 
felt myself quivering with nervous expectation. Stogov’s fate 
had become in a sense my own fate. Everything now depended 
on Mehklis, who sat there unconcernedly reading what I had 
written. 

“I don’t agree with you. The man’s not guilty of murder,” he 
pronounced, throwing himself back in his chair. 

For a long moment I experienced a feeling of deep joy. He had 
said: ““The man’s not guilty of murder.” But my joy died away 
almost as soon as it was born. I had been so concerned for 
Stogov’s fate that I had completely forgotten the first part of my 
report, which dealt with the Simonenko case. Mekhlis went on 
reading. He came to the last page. He drummed his fingers on 
the table. Then he sat for a long time without speaking. 

“You have given very little thought to this phenomenon,” he 
declared at last. “You don’t fully realize the principle that gov- 
erns our army, the principle of mutual control. The commander 
issues the orders, but the soldiers control them. The soldier 
Simonenko is a typical example of Soviet patriotism, but you see 
him only as a petty murderer. On the other hand, Stogov, who 
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killed the political instructor, has committed a much more serious 
crime, for which...You understand?” 

“But there’s quite a lot to show that Stogov committed the 
crime when he wasn’t responsible for his actions,” I tried to object. 

“That's a detail not worth considering.” He waved his hand 
unconcernedly. ‘In active service conditions we can’t bother about 
such refinements as psychiatry. And besides, we’ve got to show 
all the army that the lives of the political instructors are sacro- 
sanct. I’m sorry I entrusted this question to you. You have given 
a quite false interpretation of both cases.” 

Some days later our front-line newspaper carried a story about 
the soldier-patriot Simonenko. The murderer’s face with its nar- 
row brow and cauliflower ears smirked insolently from the page. 
On the last page of the same issue was a brief communiqué 
stating that a soldier of the gend Engineer Battalion, Sergei Stogov 
by name, had been sentenced to be shot for murdering his 
political instructor, and the sentence had been carried out. 

Later on I happened to meet the commander of the execution 
squad that had shot Stogov. He told me Sergei’s last words: 

“I’m guilty, comrades, but I do ask the Party and the gov- 
ernment to save my Ksenia.” 

Was he guilty? 


7. Triumphant Defeat 


‘THE SOVIET-FINNISH WAR PRESENTED A MOST UNUSUAL SPECTACLE. 
While reading later about this war, I could not shake the impres- 
sion that the writers—even well-informed and talented people 
who had played an incomparably greater role in it than I—had 
attempted, but were unable, to approximate the truth of it. From 
a military point of view, this strange war is of special interest. 
Literature on the subject has described battles worthy of being 
recorded and the brilliant plans of the commanders as well, but 
the essence of the war, its psychological foundation, continues 
to escape the attention of researchers. The Soviet-Finnish war is 
an unsolved riddle. Even Field Marshal Mannerheim, commander 
of the Finnish troops, limited himself simply to a military-politi- 
cal review of the war and made no attempt to explain the 
phenomenal fact that the tiny Finnish army successfully stood 
off the gigantic Soviet army. 

Finland lost the war. It couldn’t help but lose it. But it was a 
triumphant defeat. 

“Another two or three such victories and nothing will remain 
of us” was all that Mekhlis said. This wise cynic understood 
much, but from then on he carefully avoided discussing the 
psychological basis of the war, which, at best, is far from easy to 
describe. 

Originally, I intended to describe in this book only that which 
I had seen myself. In order to widen the field of vision of this 
study and since it is not given to one person to see equally well 
in all directions, I have found it necessary to alter my original 
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decision and to describe not only what I myself witnessed but 
also a bit of what I learned from other witnesses. 

The Finnish troops halted the Soviet army in its tracks, forcing 
it to mark time and stamp its feet in one place just like a bear 
chained to a tree. I mentioned earlier that this was unexpected, 
incomprehensible, and degrading. Yet it raised no doubts among 
us that Finland would be crushed. 

We were all confident of this, but once on meeting General 
Krylov, who was commanding a division of the Finnish front, I 
could not keep from asking him: “Why, actually, are you so 
confident that we will bring the Finns to their knees?” 

The question was apparently so unexpected that Krylov found 
no ready answer. At the time we were making our way on horse- 
back through a shell-shorn forest bordering the front. The nar- 
row path trampled between the trees permitted no more than 
two riders abreast. Behind us there followed a guard of ten 
soldiers. Generals were not permitted to approach the front with- 
out a convoy. 

“Really, do you seriously doubt that we will beat the Finns?” 
asked Krylov after a long silence. 

“At the moment,” he continued heatedly, “we have three Soviet 
soldiers for every Finn. More and more troops are still arriving. 
If necessary we will have ten soldiers for every Finnish soldier— 
even twenty if really necessary. We could knock the Finns out of 
the way with our helmets.” 

This was true, but it was precisely this that made us unhappy. 
We pressed upon the Finns with our massiveness. Units arrived 
that were ordinarily stationed in outlying regions of the country. 
At first no one had even thought of sending them against Finland. 
It was thought that we could do without them. But the Finns 
resisted so stubbornly that it was necessary to send more and more 
troops. Yes, we could overwhelm the Finns with our massiveness. 
But had we no other resources? Aside from our sheer numbers, 
what other source of strength had we? 

Krylov understood that reliance on numbers explained nothing. 
To crush tiny Finland with the many-millioned Soviet army was 
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of course possible, but would that serve to bring us honor or 
respect? 

“You know, I personally think,” Krylov replied at last, “that 
the question here is not solely our massiveness, but that some- 
thing else is involved. You wait and see how the situation 
changes.”’ 

I soon began to understand what Krylov was talking about. The 
military situation remained practically as before, but something 
around us had changed. An unspoken—probably even an uncon- 
scious—feeling vaguely manifested itself. It had not been ap- 
parent a month before. What was it that had been absent but 
was now present? It is hard to name it. A few days before my 
encounter with Krylov, I had been chatting with a group of 
soldiers—plain country boys. They answered my questions in a 
helter-skelter fashion, often interrupting each other. It was diffi- 
cult for me to make out just why they had voluntarily attacked 
an underground Finnish fortification. One night, with no orders 
from their commander, they had dragged a sled loaded with 
dynamite up toward a Finnish bunker in the face of murderous 
fire. Then, fastening the dynamite to the concrete cap, they ex- 
ploded it and withdrew. Four died, but three returned alive. Of 
course they were awarded medals. But they hadn’t courted certain 
death for the sake of medals. Something else moved them, but 
what it was is probably impossible to express clearly. 

“All this is insulting and degrading for us,” Krylov had said. 
“Here we are—a great people. Russians learned how to fight long 
ago. But what sort of deviltry is involved here? There aren’t so 
many Finns, but still we can’t cope with them properly. It’s 
insulting!” 

Krylov was probably right. The Russians are a great people. 
This feeling is in their blood. The snub-nosed lad—one who re- 
turned alive from blowing up the bunker—expressed the same 
thought, but in his own fashion: 

“Look, you keep on asking what made us go. But really, com- 
rade, aren’t you offended and insulted that the Finns have 
pinned us down to one spot and have shown us no respect?” 
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Looking at me with wide eyes, he obviously had no doubt that he 
had a right to be respected. 

“Now, why indeed should they respect us?” I asked the lad. He 
was really surprised by my question, and stammering a bit, asked, 
“And why not respect us? After all, we are still Russians.” He 
didn’t say, “Soviets.” 


The General now said roughly the same thing: ‘‘What the devil 
sort of a situation is this anyhow?” he blurted out angrily. “Even 
children will laugh at us and say, ‘What kind of soldiers were you? 
Why, you couldn’t even cope with the Finns.’ ”’ 

“And if we do cope with the Finns, won’t children blame us 
for that too?” I baited him further. 

Krylov thought at length. “Yes, they will say that too,” he 
sighed. ‘They will say that the devil picked on a small boy.” 
Krylov struck his horse irritably with his riding crop and rode 
off ahead. Concluding that he wanted no further discussion, I 
remained behind. As I rode along, thoughts of the change, which 
we all felt, were filtering slowly through my mind. 


Three soldiers appeared at the edge of the forest and watched 
us silently. Many such lads roamed the woods now hunting for 
snipers. Their hunting ardor had been aroused. But even in this 
there was something insulting that we couldn’t pin down. The 
idea of having Finnish snipers behind our front lines was some- 
how degrading to our dignity. Earlier, only exceptionally daring 
soldiers ventured to hunt snipers, but now there was no end of 
sniper-hunters. Snipers became rare birds of prey. 

A few weeks earlier J had moved around from unit to unit, 
and everywhere I saw this new mood forming. Soldiers and officers 
suddenly felt that this situation could not be tolerated any 
longer—that somehow there was something shameful about our 
situation. This had nothing to do with what was being printed 
in the papers at the time. In his own way Mekhlis sensed the new 
mood. The newspapers appeared with headlines screaming that 
“the early defeat of the Finns is a matter of the honor of Soviet 
warriors.” No one paid any attention to the newspapers. That 
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we were Soviet warriors was of no significance. Perhaps seven 
centuries earlier the warriors of Alexander Nevski! had experi- 
enced the same sense of shame that we harbored. And, probably, 
like us, they had been unable to express it. 

At the same time the papers began to print stories of wounded 
soldiers demonstrating their “Soviet” patriotism by refusing to 
leave their units to return to hospitals in the rear. The real reasons 
were rather different. I saw one of these wounded soldiers at the 
headquarters of an infantry regiment. A bullet had hit him in 
the arm, but he was suffering not so much from the wound as 
from a severe cold that resembled influenza. He had crawled 
several miles through the snow. Nonetheless he objected to being 
sent to a hospital. When I asked him why, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said hoarsely: “But how can I leave my comrades?” 

Mekhlis wrote reports about the psychological transformation 
in the army, exaggerating both his own role and the significance of 
the political commissars. In reality, however, the profound psycho- 
logical transformation had issued from below. The Finns had to 
be beaten. All of us understood that. But there was no feeling of 
hatred for the Finns. Only a sense of shame and degradation. 
They had forced us to doubt that we were indeed a great nation. 

Many scarcely understood what was happening, but the situa- 
tion changed not by the day but by the hour. The will to victory 
was forming before our eyes. Requests for leave ceased. Railroad 
workers and truck drivers worked at a frenzied pace bringing 
ammunition to the front. Even regimental cooks distinguished 
themselves for bravery by providing meals under artillery and 
mortar fire in the midst of the worst fighting. The selflessness 
of the cooks so inspired the poet Tvardovski that he dedicated 
several good verses to them. 

Demolition teams sprang up everywhere. They rushed through 
their training and went out at night to blow up the Finnish 
fortifications. Though many perished, others succeeded, and 
through the night the thunder of continuous explosions echoed 
from the Finnish positions. It seemed to the Finns as though dar- 


1 Alexander Nevski defeated the Teutonic Knights on the ice of Lake 
Chad in 1242 AD. 
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ing volunteers bearing dynamite were crawling toward them 
from all sides. Now we were psychologically no weaker than our 
opponents. 

At the time that I was riding behind Krylov in the woods along 
the front, it had finally become clear to everyone that the war 
would soon be ended. The Finns had begun to withdraw from 
their fortified positions, and the front, which had been static for 
many months, began to move westward. Reinforcements con- 
tinued to pour in, but they were unnecessary. Our great trans- 
formation had occurred and had already determined the result 
of the struggle. 


For a long time Krylov rode ahead alone. Reining in his horse, 
he waited for me. Now he looked at me provocatively. 

“You know, it would be good to fight the Finns on even terms. 
Let them have three hundred thousand, and we'll have the same. 
We would beat them just the same. Don’t you think so?” 

Two or three weeks earlier it would have seemed insane. But 
now everything had changed. Indeed, Krylov was right. We could 
win on an even basis. The Finnish war aroused something very 
deep and very important in the soul of the people—but something 
that shows itself seldom. Perhaps it should be called the historical 
memory of the people. 

Krylov wanted an even struggle. Well, let it come. We were 
ready for it and did not fear it. But what would be our goal in 
such a struggle? In the name of what would we pursue it? At 
this time we devoted little thought to these questions. One thing 
we knew firmly, however, and that was that we had not been 
inspired by communism or by the desire to defend it or increase 
its fame. The official verbiage bounced off us like shells off of 
sunflower seeds. We remained simply that which alone we could 
be—Russians. 

The war with Finland had been an unpopular war from the 
very beginning. But once it had begun, then it was necessary to 
pursue it to the end. 

The Finns did everything humanly possible to save their smal] 
country. For every dead Finnish soldier there were five or six 
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dead Soviet soldiers. But even this high price did not give Fin- 
land to the Kremlin. The communist pseudo-government of 
Kuusinen, which had been thrown together in Moscow to be sent 
to control Finland, remained out of business. Finland was pre- 
served—even though truncated in form and bound by enslaving 
treaties permitting the exercise of considerable Soviet control. 
Finland was preserved largely because the war was unpopular in 
Russia. The Russian soldiers defended the national dignity of 
their people, and that was all that was necessary. That was all 
the people wanted. The people had no desire to conquer Finland. 
The Soviet government, aware of this, had many other reasons 
not to antagonize its own people. Therefore, the government took 
advantage of its first victories and concluded the peace treaty 
with Finland. 


I did not see the end of the war. A motorcyclist who was driv- 
ing me failed to see a warning signal, and we rode into the field 
of vision of a Finnish battery. The shell exploded quite close by. 
It tore off one leg of the motorcyclist, and I wound up in a hos- 
pital where the doctors took a long time curing me of continuous 
retching and a nervous tic resulting from a brain concussion. 

At the front, the last act of the war was played out. Winter 
ended, and the Soviet troops poured across the borders of Finland. 
Although they had lost their fortified positions, the Finns con- 
tinued to defend themselves courageously. Not a single village 
or town fell without a struggle. 

Sitting on my hospital cot and holding my head in my hands in 
the attempt to stop my tormenting nervous tic, I thought a great 
deal about the Finns. No mean or evil thought occurred to me. 
Had they weakly thrown down their arms, all of us would have 
despised them. We wanted simply to maintain our self-respect 
as a people. By their bravery the Finns had helped us do this. 

When it became clear that they would defend Viborg to the 
last minute before the armistice became effective and that we 
would have to take the town by storm although they had been 
offered an opportunity to withdraw two hours ahead of time, we 
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were conclusively convinced that we had been dealing with a 
worthy opponent. 

Did we defeat them? I’m not sure. Our victory seemed very 
much like a defeat—and their defeat like a victory. Doubtless that 
is why the people remained silent while the Soviet papers crowed 
over the “victory.” 

With thievish haste Molotov quickly robbed the Finns of every- 
thing he could. Nevertheless, the Finns retreated with proud 
dignity. At the order of the Kremlin, the military secret police 
executed in seclusion the few soldiers and officers who had been 
captured by the Finns. Meanwhile, the gray-coated stream of 
soldiers flowed throughout the land spreading the fame of the 
small, heroic Finnish people—the fame of the defeated and the 
near shame of the victors. 

The murky darkness of the past, which had been illuminated 
briefly by the flashes of the Soviet-Finnish war, returned to 
darkness. 

The future was bearing with it a new wave of darkness. What 
new calamities and tragedies were in store? 


Part Ill 
The Great War 


1. A Succession of Storms 


THE MAN OF CONTEMPLATION SEES LIFE AS AN OCEAN TROUBLED 
with storms, with storms that whirl human destinies in a frenzied 
maelstrom. 

Somewhere far in the west guns were thundering. The German 
Army had accomplished a triumphal march across Europe. But 
Russia was shuddering in a spasm of despair. The Soviet news- 
papers wrote of the Russian’s inviolable friendship with Ger- 
many, but the nation seethed with an inarticulate feeling of 
shame and despair. In our eyes the Belgians, the French, even 
the British, who were not greatly liked, had been the victims of 
treachery. And we ourselves were the traitors, we Russians whom 
our government had tied to Hitlerite Germany by an agreement 
that kept us in a state of fear and depression. But now the line 
had been drawn beneath all that, and beyond that line June, 
1941, rose over Russia in the sanguinary flames of war. 

More than ten years have passed since Russia crossed the fiery 
date line of 1941, but even today the beginning of the Soviet- 
German war is remembered by many of us not so much in fact 
as in feeling. 

Viewed in this way, those days bring before my eyes a picture, 
which I have sought partially to convey in my novel When the 
Gods Are Silent: 


The world was deep in silence. The moon peered surreptitiously 
between the clouds, groping over the earth with its silvery rays... . 

In the west, along the borders of Soviet Russia, the frontier 
guards were at their posts. They were surrounded by the same 
silence that they had known the previous night, two nights before, 
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ten nights before. Yet they felt uneasy that night; their dogs 
whined mournfully and crouched at their feet. They stared into 
the darkness till their eyes were sore, as though if they stared hard 
enough they would be able to discern what was happening beyond 
the low rises and the forests of the foreign soil stretching away 
ahead of them, and would be able to tell whether this incompre- 
hensible apprehension had its origins over there. 

On that foreign soil, behind the rises, behind the copses and 
woods, a hurried, feverish life was pulsing. A large bush swayed 
and fell noiselessly to the earth, to disclose a great tank with the 
muzzle of its gun poking in the direction of Russia. Bush after 
bush fell away, revealing rows of tanks; in front of them assembled 
ranks of men as silent as the tanks. 

A little farther back, out of small tents camouflaged with 
greenery, soldiers ran, fastening their belts as they went. On the 
buckles were the words Gott mit uns. 

Still farther back, on the airfields, men in black leather helmets, 
the German eagle on their tunic sleeves, were readying for attack. 
The silent propeller blades pointed vertically to the sky; the 
motionless planes were weighted down with their bomb loads. 

At a word, a word from Berlin, all over that vast extent of 
frontier men came into movement; engines started up; the silence 
of that early morning in June, 1941, was disturbed by a great roar. 
The tanks tore forward, followed by torrents of men in helmets 
and green uniforms. A few feeble, useless shots from the Soviet 
frontier guards; a desperate baying from their dogs. In smoke 
and thunder Hitler’s soldiers rushed onto Soviet soil. The squad- 
rons sped up from the landing grounds and set course for the 
east. Within the hour Soviet planes, caught on the ground, were 
going up in flames, and Soviet tanks were burning before they 
had left their quarters. The Soviet Western armies were anni- 
hilated under the caterpillars of the German tanks, under the fire 
from heaven and earth; before long their miserable remnants were 
fleeing eastward. 

The German-Soviet war had begun. 

The thunder born on the frontier did not reach the sleeping 
cities. The calm, tranquil sky hung above them. But the peace 
and tranquillity were a delusion. Already engines were roaring 
through that sky. Searchlights began to grope with their antennae, 
picking out the silhouettes of planes with white crosses on their 
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wings. The antiaircraft guns opened a ragged fire; too late. A 
hail of bombs fell over the earth. Fires started. In the thunder of 
that disintegrating world half-dressed, fear-maddened people 
rushed aimlessly about. 

The morning broke sunny and cheerful over Moscow, flooding 
its streets with light, sending merry sparkles dancing over the 
river, reflecting in amber gleams from the shop windows. 

Suddenly, through the loud-speakers fixed in every part of 
Moscow, in every part of the country, the people heard the stam- 
mering voice of Molotov: “Brothers and sisters, a crafty enemy 
has set foot on our soil!” 

The people stopped dead in their alarm; the sunlight seemed 
to fade.... 


Should I describe the course of the war? Should I unravel the 
reasons for defeats and the paths to victory? No, this is not my 
objective. A great deal has been written about this war already, 
and much more will be written. I shall write about the reactions 
of the people. 

At the beginning, the people reacted with great bewilderment 
and irresolution toward this war that they neither expected nor 
desired. The Soviet regime had brought most of them only sor- 
row and misfortune and few had any reason to protect and de- 
fend their misfortune. Russia, which had gone to war often in 
the past, had, at first, no desire to fight this war. No one con- 
spired, no one gave the orders, but people suddenly began to act 
together and to manifest a common will. Millions of soldiers and 
officers surrendered without firing a shot. Others retreated with- 
out offering resistance. Hitler had every right to rub his hands 
with glee. His armies, just as he had predicted, were slicing into 
Russia “like a knife cutting into butter.” 

The Germans saw in this the mightiness and invincibility of 
their armies. But, actually, something different was involved. 
The townspeople and villagers met the German army with hope 
and expectation, believing that their liberation would come from 
the west. 

After three decades of living in their hermetically sealed vast- 
ness, what could the people possibly know about Hitler and 
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Nazism? And what did Hitler and the Nazis know about Russia? 
For the Germans, with their swollen self-conceit, regarded Russia 
as living space populated by Untermenschen. The Third Reich 
wanted to grow fat upon the “blood, sweat, and tears” of these 
Untermenschen. 

The Nazis went on a wild rampage in the areas that they had 
temporarily seized. They could not believe that their occupation 
was only temporary. Fate had provided Hitler with the irredeem- 
able opportunity to win a victory in the east. To achieve this it 
was necessary only to come as the friend rather than the enemy 
of the people of Russia. Hitler contemptuously ignored this op- 
portunity. “Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 

And yet another paradox of history. Hitler actually helped 
Stalin to remain in power. When the self-deception had evapo- 
rated and the peoples of Russia recognized the true countenance 
of their enemy, they began reluctantly to support one dictator- 
ship in order not to be crushed by another. The “butter” turned 
into stone, and Hitler's “knife” began to shatter. 

Then were fulfilled the prophetic words of Alexander Nevski 
of seven centuries earlier: ‘Whoever comes to us with the sword, 
will perish by the sword.” 

With the onset of the war, a gigantic fever coursed through the 
land. We all behaved as if some internal flame was scorching us. 

The future was obscured by a dismal darkness. Behind us also 
darkness lay. And darkness dwelt within us. It is of this time of 
darkness—now fading from memory—that I wish to speak. 


2. A Ring at the Door 


AN ORDINARY RING AT MY DOOR WAS A SIGNAL THAT MY LIFE WAS 
about to take yet another turn. 

After the end of the Soviet-Finnish war I was given permission 
to live in Moscow; but the stigma of my disgrace remained with 
me. The Soviet system has a model method of excluding human 
beings from normal existence, of transforming them into living 
corpses. It is extremely difficult for a man with a stained page in 
his life story to find a place in the Soviet sun. He needs to have a 
philosophical outlook if he is to remain calm when his former 
friends avoid him fearfully, and when, yielding to family pres- 
sure, the girl he is in love with breaks with him completely, send- 
ing him a letter blotted with tears. 

I didn’t happen to have such a philosophical outlook, and the 
fiery stigma burned into my soul. It was many years before I 
realized that neither my friends, nor the girl, nor even her parents 
were to be blamed. The bitterness and the suffering originated 
not from human beings, but from something else, something 
inhuman. 

During the eighteen months that ensued between the end of 
the “little” war and the Soviet entry into the ‘Great War” I 
knocked at many doors that were not opened to me, and at many 
hearts that did not respond to my greeting. I was alone in a 
world of lonely people. Nonetheless, I continued to have faith. 
If one ceases to believe in human beings, what is left? I choked 
back my feeling of bitterness and, like a miser, gathered up the 
crumbs of humanity that came my way along that lonely road. 
Maybe even I did not realize then how deep-rooted and imperish- 
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able was my thirst for faith in human beings. One surprising 
thing about Russia is not that among its subject peoples there 
are grafters, scoundrels, cowards—Russia always did have plenty 
of them—but that all the regime’s terrible dehumanization of the 
people has not succeeded in destroying the potentiality for good 
which is in that people. 

Life had wounded me deeply, and the experience was pretty 
painful. But by now the whole country was being transformed 
into a land of unfortunate wretches. And we did not know how 
to stop this transformation. During the storms of the purges, 
during that insane violation of humanity, in our constant fear 
for the future, the idea for which our fathers had fought was 
killed, and there was no other to take its place. We were con- 
scious of our own burning desire for new discoveries and achieve- 
ments, we were the soil in which the seeds of those discoveries 
might germinate; but a sower similar to the Christ did not make 
his appearance, and our lot was barren. 

I lived in this state of hidden spiritual frustration until, early 
one morning, my doorbell rang insistently. My old mother, whose 
whole life had been spent in constant fear for her sons, opened 
the door and showed in quite a young officer with a single lonely 
oblong, the sign of a sublieutenant, on the collar of his com- 
missariat uniform. He informed me that within half an hour I 
must be ready to leave home, taking my “personal articles” with 
me. When I asked what had happened he answered with one 
word: “Mobilization.” 

My registration card stated that I was liable to be mobilized 
the first day the country was placed on a war footing. Now that 
day had arrived. As I hurriedly collected my things and reas- 
sured my mother, I tensely thought over the situation. It seemed 
pretty clear that we must be at war. In that case it must be true 
that Stalin had been planning to attack Germany. Persistent 
rumors that such an attack was being prepared circulated in Mos- 
cow. We knew that trains loaded with troops were moving up 
toward the western frontiers. So Stalin had outmaneuvered Hitler 
and had only been waiting for the right moment to strike him a 
mortal blow in the back. He had supplied Hitler with grain, but- 
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ter, oil, and metal, and Hitler had unleashed war in the west. 
Now Stalin was consummating his act of treachery and was forc- 
ing Germany to her knees. 

So many of us thought. 

Half an hour later a clumsy military truck was carrying us 
through the city. The sun rose and lit up the almost deserted 
streets. The street sweepers were furiously sweeping away with 
their brooms. 

It was painful to see Moscow asleep and unaware that a threat 
was already gathering over her. The many years I had spent in 
the Soviet capital city had turned me into a Muscovite, and I 
thought of her as a living creature with a soul, someone who was 
in need of my shout of warning. 

My companions were troubled with the same feeling. There 
were fifteen of us in that truck. All of us hurriedly mobilized. 
A man sitting next to me, with a deep scar marring the left side 
of his face, said quietly, as though to himself, that if Moscow 
knew war had come she would not be sleeping so peacefully. 

“She wouldn’t be sleeping at all, she’d be standing in ration 
lines!” a tall, rawboned fellow exclaimed. The ribbons of two 
front-line Orders of the Red Banner glowed crimson on his 
blue jacket. ““There are going to be some nasty scenes today. 
When the people learn there’s a war on they'll go crazy.” 

“Yes, everybody will be alarmed for the fate of the mother 
country,” remarked the mobilization officer accompanying us. 

The man with two medals laughed. 

“They won’t be moved by the fate of the country, but by 
fear of starvation,” he declared. ““The people know by experience 
that when there’s war there’s bound to be famine. You see what 
happens today in the shops!” 

“There isn’t bound to be famine, comrade. We've been pre- 
paring for the war for years. Adequate reserves have been built 
up. 
The officer obviously had no intention of accepting the other 
man’s viewpoint. A harsh look crossed the face of the man with 
the orders, and he angrily replied: 

“Of course, you should know! You officers of the technical staffs 
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know literally everything. And I’m only the director of the 
Moscow bases for food supply. How should I know how much 
food has been stored in Moscow?” 

We were taken to one of the barracks of the Moscow Proletarian 
Division; where a reception point had been organized for the 
reserve officers who had priority in the call up. The mobilization 
officers, who all looked strangely alike, handed over their victims 
to be registered. We were taken in charge by a small, fussy cap- 
tain who was in the last degree of agitation and seemed quite in- 
capable of standing still. His words gushed out of him like peas 
from a sack, and in a single minute he managed to inform us that 
we were mobilized, we were to be sent off this same day to our 
regiments, and to be fitted out with equipment and personal 
small arms* before our departure. We would find the stores in 
such-and-such a:spot, the arsenal somewhere else, and if we were 
hungry we‘could have a meal in the officers’ mess, which was at 
the far end of the barracks. 

“There’s only one thing I do ask you, comrade officers: please 
don’t disperse; you’re to remain in my sight. I do seriously ask 
you to do that.” 

With which the elderly captain vanished from our sight, and 
I did not come across him again until late in the afternoon. 

The mobilization center was a scene of noisy confusion. The 
military secretaries were being worked off their feet. They called 
for officer after officer to dispatch them to their future regimental 
assignments. Women and children came up to the barrack gates, 
and a loud-speaker began to shout the names of the officers who 
had been given permission to have a last meeting with their 
families. At midday an artists’ group arrived. I was delighted to 
see at least one familiar face; among them was the petite Shura L., 
who was just beginning a career as a singer, and is today a well- 
known concert artist. She clung firmly to my sleeve and, with her 
big, round eyes, which gave her a frightened look, hurriedly told 
me that terrible things were happening in Moscow. She said that 
as soon as the people heard that war had come they all rushed 
to the shops. “My neighbor brought home two enormous cans 
of kerosene and poured them into the bath. Then she ran back 
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to the shop; but her child—he’s a toddler, such a delightful little 
boy—she’d left the bath standing on the floor, and he crawled to 
it, clung to the edge with his tiny fingers, and fell into the 
kerosene. When his mother returned he was dead. ... My mother 
rushed off to the shops, but she got her arm dislocated in, the 
crush. All the same, she managed to bring back five kilos of 
flour. In the next house to ours there’s a shop manager. He 
brought home an automobile loaded with food, but others noticed 
it and flung themselves on the stuff, carrying it all off. And I’ve 
been called up to work in the mobilization centers. Are they 
really sending you off to the war? How awful! You know, the 
military uniform changes you completely....” 

She was summoned to the club hall, where the stage was already 
prepared for a performance. The loud-speaker system invited all 
the mobilized men to go and see a performance by a group of 
Moscow artists, but hardly anybody went. They were in no mood 
for such amusement. 

In the afternoon I decided that I might be able to spend a few 
hours with my mother, so I went to get permission to leave the 
center. But as I was on my way the loud-speakers called my 
name. J was told to present myself at once at the staff of a force 
occupying a small house surrounded with trimmed acacias. 

In the long corridor of the specified house the captain who 
had received us in the morning was waiting for me. He was 
dancing with impatience. 

“Why, comrade Commander, didn’t I ask you in so many 
words not to get separated from me? But you just disappeared 
somewhere,” he said reproachfully as he pushed me toward a 
door. I entered a large room. 

“And here he is,” said a major general sitting at a table. 
Around him were standing several other officers, all of them ob- 
viously fresh to military uniform. The general was Rybalko: I 
was surprised to see him, for I thought he was still in China. 

“Would you like to come with me?” he asked as he held out 
his hand. I had no idea where he was inviting me to go, but as I 
had to go somewhere in any case, I replied with the stale joke: 

“If the grub’s good, it’s O.K. by me.” 
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“There will be grub.” Rybalko laughed. “But man doesn’t 
live by bread alone. I came on your name quite by chance in the 
list of officers on the spot right now. I’ve got to select a group for 
a special commission job, and you’re just the sort of man I’m 
wanting. You're a first lieutenant, aren’t you?” I pointed silently 
to my collar tab with its three cubes. ““That’s nothing; we'll 
promote you,” Rybalko said confidently. “You'll be a captain 
tomorrow. And I’m sure you'll have no objection to my taking 
you into my group. But we'll shelve all further questions for the 
moment: I must ask you to be ready to leave in an hour’s time.” 

The day that had begun with a ring at my doorbell was 
drawing to its close. ] had no idea where I would be meeting the 
day that was to follow. 


3. March to the West 


“WE'VE GOT A DIFFICULT TRIP BEFORE US,” RYBALKO TOLD US 
when we fell in on the freight platform of the Moscow Freight 
Station. “We're going westward, but you'll get all the details on 
the way. Meanwhile, to horse!”’ 

He pointed to two sleeping cars standing by themselves at the 
platform. I quickly glanced round the officers of General Rybalko’s 
group as they stood drawn up in rank, The officer next to 
Rybalko was a Colonel Prokhorov; he was the only other regular 
officer. All the rest of us were from the reserve. We numbered 
about fifty in all; besides Rybalko and Prokhorov there were two 
lieutenant colonels, six majors, and fourteen captains, the rest 
being lieutenants. 

Our cars were coupled to a special military train. We learned 
that the other cars of the train, which were shut and sealed, 
contained new weapons, of the kind that later became famous by 
the name of “Katiusha.” 1 Our train moved slowly and halted a 
long time at each station. We did not sleep. German bombers 
flew over, making their way by stealthy nocturnal routes to 
Moscow. 

The train steamed through the impenetrable darkness. At mid- 
night we were ordered to go to Rybalko’s coach. We stood 
crowded in the corridor while the General, invisible to us in the 
darkness, told us about our westward route. He spoke in curt, 
broken phrases. We had been ordered to proceed to the area 
immediately behind our front and, if required, to make for the 


1A multibarreled rocket launcher mounted on a truck. Nicknamed by the 
Germans, “Stalin’s Organ.” 
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other side, in order to reassemble the shattered remnants of the 
Soviet forces. The Germans had struck such a terrible blow that 
the western armies under Colonel General Pavlov’s command 
had begun to disintegrate. Rybalko had no idea how we were 
to carry out the task committed to us. 

Much of what he told us was news. He said that the Soviet 
High Command had initiated a regrouping of the Red armies 
not long before, and the Germans had chosen this favorable 
moment for their blow. As the result, our army’s tank units had 
found themselves cut off from their fuel bases; the infantry divi- 
sions were in movement, en route for their new assignments, and 
were separated from their artillery; the cavalry forces came right 
up against the enemy’s tank formations. 

“We don’t know the full story of what has happened, but a 
wound has been inflicted on us, and it will be many days before 
we get any chance to lick it. If we get any at all...” 

Late in the night the train began to move in a series of 
staggers. We could see the dull glow of conflagrations—the Ger- 
man aviation worked hard during that first night of the Soviet- 
German war. Then we came to a complete standstill. We found 
that at a small station all the tracks had been wrecked. The 
station buildings were smoking—a bomb had reduced them to 
ruins. A woman was wailing as she lay stretched out over the 
dead body of her husband, a railway worker. Rybalko surveyed 
the station with a businesslike eye, and ere long his authoritative 
voice was ringing out. The railwaymen brought up spades, picks, 
and crowbars. We rolled up our sleeves and set to work to repair 
the track. Men from the guards of the cars filled with “Katiushas”’ 
came along and gave a hand. Not far off another military train 
halted, and two companies of troops came along to help. The 
track was restored. 

That day we had to stop and take to the pickaxes and spades 
twice more. Colonel Prokhorov stood listening to Rybalko’s 
shouts and curses. As he offered me a cigarette he asked me: 

“What would you say is the motive power of our train?” 

“The locomotive,” I answered. 

“Quite wrong, comrade Captain. Not the locomotive, but 
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General Rybalko’s vocabulary. If it wasn’t for that we shouldn’t 
shift an inch, even if we had a dozen locomotives.” 

The farther we traveled, the worse matters became. The Ger- 
man airmen were busily destroying the small stations and stops. 
At last Rybalko decided to give up the idea of making our way 
westward by rail, and ordered us to turn out of our cars. We 
instructed the guards of the train to take our things on to the 
next station and there hand them over to the military com- 
mandant, and then set off, traveling light. 

We made for a darkening forest. The country road passed 
through corn just showing green. The sun declining in the west 
cast gracious, restful hues over all the landscape. Crickets were 
chirruping vigorously. A skylark flew up over us, turned, and flew 
back again. To one side we saw a house with a columned portico, 
standing on a rise. An old orchard ran from it downhill. A 
former landowner’s country house had been turned into a tractor 
workshop, an easy enough deduction, for we could see the clumsy 
hulks of tractors standing right by the columns. But I didn’t want 
to think about the tractors. By an effort of will one could eliminate 
them, leaving only the house with its white columns, the old 
orchard, and... But the Turgeniev girl by the hedge was entirely 
a product of my imagination. 

Along the fringe of the forest a deep, broad ditch with sloping 
edges was newly dug. Against the green carpet of grass it looked 
like a gaping wound. We did not talk as we marched, but we 
knew all our minds were pondering one question: Would these 
deep trenches, which the inhabitants of villages and hamlets were 
being driven out to dig, be of any help to us? The wedge-shaped 
formations of German tanks were thrusting deep into the coun- 
try’s living body, but we had no real idea how to deal with a 
tank attack. 

All along the fringe of the forest, as far as eye could see, 
human ants were scurrying. There was no Turgeniev girl at the 
former landowner’s house, but her descendants had been roped 
in to dig an antitank ditch. In that mobilization every craft 
and profession was represented. Teachers, doctors, and actresses 
were working side by side with collective farm women. It was 
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amazing to see how swiftly these crowds of people armed with 
spades had been collected. 

“You'd think they’d gone mad,” an elderly collective farm 
woman said in reply to a question by a lieutenant who was acting 
as Colonel Prokhorov’s adjutant. She rested on her spade. Her 
enormous breasts rhythmically rose and fell under her ragged 
blouse. As she wiped her sunburned face with the end of her 
kerchief she eyed us boldly, and there was a look almost of con- 
demnation in her eyes. 

“They've driven everybody out from the village to dig this 
grave.” She nodded at the trench. “That's all right for us; we’re 
used to work. But how about them?” 

She nodded again, in another direction. At the very bottom of 
the trench were some girls who had obviously come from a town. 
The lieutenant half-walked, half-scrambled down to them. 

He caught up with us some minutes later. “D’you know what, 
comrades?” he said. ‘“Those girls are all medical students, in the 
last year of their training. They were sent to this district from 
Moscow to get practice, and they've been mobilized to dig 
trenches. They can hardly stand on their feet. Hardly any food 
is being issued to them.” 

His face was contorted with indignation. I looked at the field 
pack he was carrying. In it he had had food for himself, Prok- 
horov, and Rybalko. Now it was empty. 

There seemed to be no end to this trench-digging activity. 
Those of the workers who were not actually digging were lying 
under trees; they watched us silently as we passed, though some 
did not turn their heads at all to look. At one point the fields 
for quite a distance were littered with women lying on the ground. 
They had done their shift, and were resting. 

“From Bryansk,” curtly snapped a gaunt woman with hand- 
some features when the indefatigable lieutenant asked where they 
were from. A young woman, who might have been about seven- 
teen, was lying at her side; the girl raised her head, ran her eyes 
grimly over us, and said: 

“Perhaps you’d like to take us along with you as your girl 
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friends, comrade officers?” The question sounded bitterly sar- 
castic. 

We went on without another word; behind us the women broke 
into mirthless laughter. 

As we marched we happened to come across a military engineer 
of colonel’s rank. Seeing a general with us, he came up and intro- 
duced himself. He reported that 50,000 people were at work in 
his sector. As Rybalko listened, he shifted from crooked leg to 
crooked leg, like a horse impatient for the gallop. Keeping 
tight control over himself, he asked in a quiet, almost hissing 
tone: 

“And do you really believe that the German tanks will be 
stopped by these ancient Egyptian works?” 

At the unexpected question the engineer almost choked. 

“I think the whole idea isn’t worth two kopecks.” Rybalko 
answered his own question. 

“Don’t say that, comrade Major General; don’t say that. It has 
been proved that such ditches are impassable for tanks.” 

But as the engineer said these words, his very tone revealed 
his own lack of confidence. 

“Rubbish! Pure rubbish!” Rybalko flared up. “If the tanks 
can’t cross these ditches the Germans will throw bridges across 
them in less than an hour.” 

“Yes, that’s possible,” the colonel agreed. “But you've got to 
use antitank ditches in combination with the fire power of our 
artillery positions. The fire power should be sufficient to prevent 
the tanks crossing.” 

“But if the fire power is adequate, what the hell do you want 
all these holes for?” Rybalko completely lost his temper. “And 
why are you torturing all these women, who can hardly lift 
their spades?” 

At the General’s shout the engineer went ashy gray, and seemed 
to shrink. It was only too obvious that he was only an old, 
mortally weary man who ought to be lying in bed and not hav- 
ing to bother about fire power and the value of something he 
had been ordered to dig, but of which he really knew nothing. 

However, we soon found out that Rybalko was not the only 
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one who was convinced that the antitank ditches would be use- 
less to stop the German tanks. As we were on our way to the 
small village that served as the engineer’s headquarters three 
German Messerschmitts flew over. A solid stream of white shot 
down from one of them, to flutter and scatter over the ground. 

“Leaflets,” the engineer told us in a weary tone. 

We heard cries of terror coming from the antitank ditch, and 
the workers who had been lying about poured into it to escape 
from the German machines. But a new sound reached our ears 
from the sky. We looked up, and saw a Soviet fighter plane, of the 
type I-16, familiarly called the “baby donkey” because of its 
small and unusual shape, and the stuttering noise of its single 
engine. It sped overhead, banked steeply as it passed over the 
forest, and suddenly shot upward. It climbed almost vertically 
and quickly gained height till it was above the Germans. Then it 
dived down on them. We heard the sobbing rattle of the “little 
donkey's” machine gun. The Germans at once changed formation, 
and brought the Soviet plane between them. He swept from 
side to side, and rattled away with his machine gun, but the 
Messerschmitts shot him up with deadly efficiency. We saw a 
stream of black smoke suddenly spurt from his fuselage, then he 
was transformed into a flying sheaf of fire. He convulsively 
banked and turned and rammed one of the German planes 
amidships. Enveloped in flames, both machines hurtled down. 
The other two Germans hurriedly flew off westward. 

General Rybalko wiped the sweat from his round face, and his 
small eyes bored into us like gimlets. 

“For ten years we've been talking big again and again about 
our aviation, but now our heroic airmen are coming out in card- 
board machines that catch fire with one burst from a machine 
gun. Ah, you...!” 

Although that “Ah, you... !” was hurled at us, it did not apply 
to us; we were even less responsible than General Rybalko for 
all that was happening. That bitter, reproachful exclamation was 
an expression of the feelings we all had concealed within us. 

The “little donkey’s” fight was over quickly, though it had 
seemed painfully prolonged to us who were watching it. The 
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burning machines crashed somewhere beyond the forest. The 
leaflets were settling on the ground. Tiny sheets of paper, with 
four lines of doggerel on them, in Russian: 


“My dear Soviet wenches, 

Don’t bother to dig trenches; 

Your trenches won’t stop the ranks 
Of our German tanks.” 


That was all. 

Our footslogging came to an end when two military trucks 
were placed at Rybalko’s disposition. In them we reached the 
Berezina River. In those days that little river divided our world 
into two parts. To the east of it there was still a certain degree of 
order. The mobilization centers were functioning. The trains 
were running. Long columns of troops were on the move. Auto- 
mobiles were spinning along. But on the westward side of the 
river was a world of total collapse. And the farther we pene- 
trated into that world, the more clearly could we discern all the 
features of the catastrophe. At a point some distance beyond 
Rogachov our trucks came to a halt before a bridge across some 
nameless stream. On the farther side we could see an enormous 
tank barring the western approach to the bridge. A hairy tank 
lieutenant was sitting on its turret, gazing unconcernedly at the 
crowd of civilians, both men and women, howling and raging 
round his machine. Behind it extended a long line of passenger 
automobiles of every kind and description, interspersed with 
trucks piled high with loot. 

Rybalko ordered me to go ahead and find out what was hap- 
pening. As I approached him the hairy lieutenant watched me 
closely. When I got near enough I saw he was barefoot, unbelted, 
and looked as though he were about to take a nap. I asked him 
what was the trouble, and he smacked his bare foot against the 
armor of his tank. 

“No more fuel.” 

“But why have you blocked the approach to the bridge?” 

“This is just where my fuel came to an end.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. His eyes had an insolent glitter. I wondered what had 
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really made him bar the crossing. Surely he hadn’t been intend- 
ing to drive his heavy tank across that ramshackle wooden bridge? 
He must have blocked the road deliberately, out of sheer 
cussedness. 

The people from the passenger automobiles surrounded me 
in a body. Some fat man shouted into my ear as though he thought 
I was deaf: 

“Comrade officer, I’m secretary of the town Party committee.” 
He mentioned the name of a large town in the western area of 
the Soviet Union. 

Then I realized that the line of people on the farther side of 
the bridge was formed of “sprinters,” as they were already called: 
Party and government authorities fleeing from the oncoming 
Germans. 

“Listen, comrade Lieutenant!” I turned back to the tank 
officer; “you must let these people pass.” 

“Yes, I must,” he calmly agreed. 

He looked away to our trucks waiting on the farther side of 
the bridge, and got up from his seat on the turret. He rose to 
his full height, a hairy and shaggy giant with feet set wide apart. 
Under the growth of unkempt hair his youthful face had an 
evil look. 

“O.K.! Drive on, you sprinters! You say you’re the secretary 
of the town committee? Just imagine, a real big shot! You’ve 
abandoned your town, you’re making your getaway, and you’ve 
managed to take a truckload of government property with youl 
Leaders and teachers, damn and blast you all!” 

He spat over his tank and went down the hatchway. The men 
he had called leaders and teachers stood without saying a word. 
They were prepared to suffer any insult provided they were al- 
lowed to drive across the bridge and continue their headlong 
flight eastward, as far as possible from the advancing enemy. 

The tank engine began to roar, its caterpillar tracks clanked 
and clattered, and its clumsy bulk quivered and moved. The 
passenger automobiles tore forward as though the drivers were 
afraid the tank would change its mind and block the way again. 
The town committee’s secretary’s heavy automobile got locked 
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with a smaller machine, so forming another block. Shouts and 
curses filled the air. Women burst into tears. But the lieutenant 
reappeared on his tank and stood surveying the commotion on the 
bridge, his bare, filthy feet planted wide apart. 

We spent that night in some tiny hamlet. All night the streams 
of refugees poured through without a break. Next morning we 
moved on and made our way round the city of Minsk, a city in 
flames. With every hour we progressed we grew more conscious 
of the fiery breath of war. Occasionally an air battle was fought 
out in the sky above us. Burning planes crashed down. In the 
distance was a ceaseless roar of guns. Crowds of people, both mili- 
tary and civilians, were pouring along the roads. Women were 
carrying children in their arms: they were the wives of the 
frontier garrison commanders. Their faces were sad, tearstained. 
Many of the men were dressed in peasants’ ragged clothing. 
These were “sprinters” of low official position; there were no 
automobiles available to carry them away, so they escaped on 
foot. Now we began to fall in with lightly wounded commanders 
and soldiers. But we found even more who were not wounded, 
but had simply lost contact with their units, had flung their 
weapons away, and now were wandering off, they hardly knew 
where. Abandoned automobiles, trucks, tractors, tanks, guns, 
ammunition chests lined the roadsides. The army had disinte- 
grated. 

We found it difficult to make out what had really happened. 
There seemed to be no front left at all. Moving in mobile wedges, 
the German tank forces were hour by hour deepening their 
penetration into the Soviet front. The front was like an enormous 
layer cake; at one spot the Germans were east of the Soviet forces, 
in another place the Soviet divisions were surrounded, in a third 
the two armies were in line with each other, and between them 
was a no-man’s land. And through that no-man’s land we of the 
Rybalko task force wandered, sometimes not even sure whether 
we were in front of or behind the German troops. 

Our commander allowed us no time for reflection. In that little 
general dwelt a demon of untamable obstinacy. If anyone else 
had been in command of our group we should have taken a simple 
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course: we should have assembled several thousands of the soldiers 
and officers falling back from the front, and our western march 
would have ended at that. But whenever Rybalko fell in with 
wandering commanders and men he waved his hand irritably. 

“They'll make their own way back and be reassembled in the 
rear. Our task is to find the remnants of fighting forces—I said 
fighting forces. Those are our orders.” 

This search at last took us through to the German rear, though 
I could not say when it was that we reached that point, for it 
was imperceptible. 

Our western advance was made entirely under the sign of a 
question mark. 


4, Into the Forest 


RYBALKO SPREAD HIS FORCE OUT FANWISE, AND WE MELTED INTO 
the Russian forests. 

In the former years of peace I had traveled over the highways 
and byways that intersect those forests; but in 1941 all roads 
were banned to us. We spent many hours studying highly detailed 
maps of various localities, not in order to find roads or tracks, 
but to lose them all the more surely and to penetrate deeper 
into the heart of the forest. 

The forest was silent, as if it were keeping a great secret. En- 
gines roared along the roads, caterpillar tracks clanked and clat- 
tered, troops moved backward or forward; but in the depths of 
the forest the silence was complete. The Germans were in com- 
mand of the roads, but the enormous extent of forest frightened 
them, and they didn’t dare to plunge far into it. In the thickets, 
on the banks of lonely lakes, around the occasional wells a dis- 
tinct yet imperceptible life born of the war was developing. 

In the course of executing a commission that General Rybalko 
had entrusted to me I had to make my way to the forest village 
of Vyselko. As the sun set I approached a highroad. But I had 
to wait till it was dark before I could cross the road. A flood 
of German troops was pouring along it. I could not see them from 
where I was lying under a tree, smoking cigarette after cigarette,. 
but I could hear the roar of their engines and the sounds of 
guttural voices. In the evening twilight I drew right up to the 
edge of the road. At that moment an infantry unit was passing. 
The soldiers sent sparks flying from the cobbles with the iron- 
shod heels of their boots. I heard their German speech. 
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Behind me three dark forms slipped through the trees. The 
German flanking guards. I held my breath and pressed close to 
the ground. I knew quite well that they could not see the man 
lying in the darkness under the tree, but fear is not governed 
by knowledge. 

Unexpectedly I caught the sounds of Russian speech coming 
from the road. In my astonishment I raised my head again. The 
German infantry had all gone by, and now a column of dark 
forms was moving in the opposite direction. I was not mistaken, 
the men in that column were talking Russian. I clearly caught 
the smell of the rank Russian tobacco and heard a characteristic 
rustling noise. That noise could come only from boots with imi- 
tation-leather legs rubbing one against another. Only Soviet 
soldiers wore such boots. The Germans were marching Soviet 
prisoners back to the rear. 

At midnight, when almost all movement had ceased, and only 
armored automobiles sped by from time to time, I crossed the 
highroad and went on through the forest, making my way by 
the compass. 

The morning found me far from that road. But evidently many 
men had recently passed along the forest track I was pursuing, 
as I could tell by the rifles and helmets left lying in the bushes, 
and the cartridges scattered about. From time to time the path 
was barred by an abandoned machine-gun tachanka, or light 
cart, with a fairly new heavy machine gun mounted on it and a 
big stock of ammunition in the bottom. In one dell I saw three 
cannons. Chests filled with shells were piled neatly beside them, as 
though someone had made ready to put up a fight in that spot. 

I made for a forest well that was marked on my map. As I 
approached it I saw a soldier watering a heavy artillery horse 
from a canvas bucket. He could quite easily have been a member 
of the force that had left the guns in the dell. He stared hard at 
me as I came up to him. He was a young fellow and freckle-faced. 

“What unit are you from?” I asked as I stretched out my hand 
to the bucket in order to have a drink. 

He named a unit I hadn’t heard of before. I drank the warm, 
pine-scented water from the bucket while he examined me closely. 
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The horse stood in a despondent attitude, its head drooping, and 
I noticed that it was suffering from some stomach trouble. 

“You should take care of your horse,” I remarked. 

“I am.” The man stroked the animal’s neck. “You don’t hap- 
pen to know what I can treat him with by any chance, comrade 
Captain? He’s got diarrhea. All the other men went off, but I 
stayed with the horse. I didn’t like to leave him.” 

“Where did they go off to?” 

“Some one way, some another. Some of them went in the direc- 
tion of the front, and others quite the opposite.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I stayed with the horse.” 

“But what do you propose to do now? Do you know Stalin’s 
order?” 

The man’s face flushed, and the freckles emerged all the more 
clearly. 

“Stalin’s got diarrhea like my horse, comrade Captain. The 
only difference is that I’m sorry for the horse, but not for Stalin. 
That’s the point.” 

I had taken a fancy to the man, and I suggested that he should 
go along with me. That was a violation of Rybalko’s order, for 
the General had forbidden me to “gather” any men around me 
before I arrived at the village of Vyselko. 

His name was Kuzma. He talked about himself quite freely. 
His was the usual story—a young collective farmer, born in the 
days of the Soviet regime. 

“It would have been possible to live on the collective farm, 
if we hadn’t had an awful lot of debts. One year we'd get a fine 
yield from the harvest, but all the same we'd be left with snotty 
noses and nothing more. Even before the grain was ripe we knew 
we'd got to give the State and the Motor Tractor Station seven 
out of every ten ears. And after that, of course, there’d be all sorts 
of share-out and non-share-out funds to contribute to. We had to 
make loans to the State, we had to contribute to Osoaviakhim,? 
and to the Fighters of the Revolution. It was nothing but give, 
give, all the time.” 


1 Society for Defense against Air and Chemical War. 
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He laughed as something came to his mind. 

“There was an old man in our village, Sipunov his name was, 
he was a sarcastic old bastard. Once he made a speech at a meet- 
ing. The political agitator had spoken first, and had shouted 
and shouted that we must hand over our grain to the State 
punctually, and all that sort of stuff. Then old Sipunov asked 
to be allowed to speak. “Tell me, comrade from the district center,’ 
he said, ‘have we got a lot more to pay? Take me, for instance. 
The Soviet Government’s taken all my farm from me, and left 
me with only my pants. But now you come along and tell me 
I’m still in debt to the government. Well, in that case, you must 
excuse me but you'll have to have my pants....’ And what do 
you think? The old devil began to unbutton his trousers. Of 
course the women set up a scream. And later he was arrested and 
given five years in Siberia.” 

He talked as he led his horse along, and from time to time he 
gave it a look of pity. Life on the collective farm had not eradi- 
cated from this peasant son the ancient peasant feeling of attach- 
ment to his horse. 

The path took a sharp turn, and before us opened a broad 
meadow sown with rye. On the farther side we saw houses nestling 
among the trees. That was the village of Vyselko, which I was 
making for. 

By the last house a group of men stood watching our approach. 
When we drew closer a lieutenant with a fur cap thrust dash- 
ingly on to the back of his head stepped forward. He asked 
me the usual question: 

“What unit are you from, comrade Captain?” 

“Take me to the lieutenant general,” I said in lieu of answer. 

He was surprised, and threw out his arms in a noncommittal 
gesture, but he did not stop to ask how I knew that the lieutenant 
general was in the village. 

Kuzma stopped with his horse at the first farmyard he came to, 
while the lieutenant escorted me farther. We entered a large 
house that reeked of medicaments. I was struck by the deathly 
silence that prevailed. Inside, a girl was sleeping in an awkward 
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position on a bench by the wall; one leg and foot in a yellow 
leather boot hung down limply. 

A flowered cotton print curtain was hung across to form an 
alcove between the Russian stove and the wall. From behind it 
came a man’s low call: 

“Nura, who's that just arrived?” 

The girl started and jumped hurriedly to her feet. When she 
saw us she smiled with embarrassment, went to the curtain, and 
drew it aside. A gray-haired giant of a man, with a round face, 
was lying covered with a ragged blanket, on a bed. He was the 
lieutenant general whom I had been ordered to find. 

I mentioned my name and went on to report who I was, where 
I had come from, and the purpose for which I had come. 

“Major General Rybalko has ordered me to come and conduct 
you to the spot assigned for assembling the troops left in the 
German rear.” 

“Is that all?” asked the general. 

“Yes.” 

The general wriggled his fingers, as though the action helped 
him to think. 

“How far is it to the spot you have mentioned?” he asked. 

“Rather more than fifty kilometers. But the dangerous section 
of the journey, which we must cover as fast as possible and at 
night, is not more than ten kilometers. We have to cross a high- 
road.” 

“I don’t know about covering any distance ‘as fast as possible,’ ” 
the general said sluggishly; he obviously had his mind on some- 
thing else. “I’m not much good for a walk at the moment.” 

He slipped one hand down his body. Only then did I notice 
that the blanket was clinging closely to one leg: his right. His 
left was gone. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got a bad habit of feeling for my left leg,” he 
said with a miserable sort of smile. “All the time it feels as 
though the corn on my little toe is hurting.” 

The girl was standing by his head, looking stern and as though 
reproaching me for some offense I had committed. “Daddy 
mustn’t talk too much,” she said. 
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“Don’t worry, little daughter; I’m in good shape now,” the 
general told her. 

Those two words, “little daughter,” and the sorrowful tone 
in which they were said, upset me. I couldn’t but wonder how the 
general had come to have his daughter with him in this lonely 
forest. But it would have been very tactless to question him. He 
spoke to me again. 

“Tell me, Captain, are you quite sure you've told me every- 
thing?” 

His gaze fixed on me was expressive of frank expectation, but 
at the moment J did not know why. I had already told him all I 
was empowered to say, and all that I could say. 

“Good! My chief of staff is somewhere around. Make all the 
arrangements with him.” 

He turned his face to the wall. 


“The general had a knee shattered and gangrene set in. His 
leg had to be amputated,” the lieutenant told me as he conducted 
me to the next house. It was occupied by the chief of staff of the 
tank army. Of all that army only the staff, who had made their 
way to Vyselko, were left, and a few soldiers and officers were 
now wandering about the forest. 

“A good thing you had a doctor with you,” I commented. 

“We hadn't. Nura cut it off. We held the leg while she cut it.” 

I felt myself go cold inside as I imagined the scene. The nervous 
and moral strength the girl must have had, to amputate her own 
father’s leg in such conditions! 

The chief of staff was a major general with a bald head. When 
I reported to him, a look of anxious expectation came into his 
eyes. Hadn’t I forgotten something, surely? Something important 
that I had to say to these generals? No, I didn’t think I had. 
Then what was it they were expecting to hear from me? 

“Leave me alone with the captain,” the chief of staff ordered 
the lieutenant. The junior officer silently went out. 

“You’re sure you’ve told me everything? You’ve left nothing 
out?” the general asked me. 

“I’ve told you everything. I can’t help feeling that you're ex- 
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pecting some further communication from me, but I really don’t 
know that I can add anything to what I have said. My orders 
were simply to seek you out and to secure your safe passage, in so 
far as that is possible at all, to the spot Major General Rybalko 
has designated.” 

“But how did Rybalko know we were here?” 

This was beginning to sound as if I were under examination. 

“I cannot say.” 

“Do you mean you may not say, or do you really not know?” 

He gazed at me fixedly, and I realized that he attached great 
importance to my reply. He took a dirty tobacco pouch out of 
his pocket and began clumsily to twist a cigarette for himself. I 
had a few cigarettes left in a packet, and I offered them to him. 
He thought for a moment, then took one and returned the others, 
remarking: 

“Give them to the general.” 

When he had lit the cigarette he was silent a long time. Think- 
ing I could leave now, I rose from the bench. 

“Sit down,” he ordered, and took another draw at his cigarette. 
“You mustn't be offended at my questions. You see, the situation 
is very ... serious. Perhaps I’d better explain to you.” 

He told me that Moscow had issued an order that the lieutenant 
general was to be shot, for allowing the tank army he commanded 
to be wiped out. 

“As his chief of staff the same fate awaits me.” He smiled a 
feeble smile. 

The staff radiomen had picked up and reported Stalin’s order; 
then they had fled, abandoning their apparatus. The last report 
that the staff had succeeded in transmitting to Moscow had indi- 
cated Vyselko as the place which the remnants might manage to 
reach. They had added that they would be taking the lieutenant 
general with them on a stretcher. 

“It’s quite possible that Moscow has issued orders to your 
general....Someone was bound to turn up here in any case.” 

Now at last I understood. The general and his chief of staff were 
expecting the arrival of the emissary who was to carry out the 
sentence passed on them. The order to shoot might be given to 
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any officer. And the two generals had interpreted my arrival in 
Vyselko as connected with the Stalin order. The chief of staff 
noticed the impression his words had made on me, and he laid 
this pale hand on my knee. 

“My dear Captain! In war one must calculate every possibility, 
Must anticipate every possibility, and must accept that everything 
is possible.” 

“You know all that better than I do, comrade Major General,” 
I answered, trying hard to keep calm. “But if you have to allow 
for every possibility, why are you here in Vyselko? Why did you 
inform Moscow of where you were going? Why didn’t you go 
somewhere else, where they couldn’t send someone to carry out 
the sentence?” 

“What you say is not without logic.” A mournful smile slipped 
across his face. “And we remain here just because there is such a 
thing as logic. The logic is that neither the general nor I, nor any 
of our other generals is to blame for the loss of the Soviet western 
armies. It would take too long to go into that. But I can assure 
you that I could prove with mathematical precision to any mili- 
tary court that our defeat is the result of erroneous strategic 
theories imposed from above.” 

I felt like saying that in our country mathematically precise 
demonstrations of personal innocence had brought many people 
to the NKVD cellars. But I held my peace. In these circumstances, 
what importance could be attached to anything I said? And 
after all, the general should know better than I what course 
to pursue. 

Night had fallen when I left the chief of staff. After the stink 
of the hut with its sooty walls and ineradicable smell of rank 
tobacco the forest air was invigorating. The night was extraor- 
dinarily still, and all the world seemed to be in the grip of the 
silence. The distant explosions audible during the day had 
ceased. I stood under the trees, straining to catch any sound at 
all, but all round me was that deathly stillness, canopied by the 
dark dome of the sky with its innumerable stars. 

My feet had not had any rest for many hours, and they were 
leaden with weariness. But I did not feel like sleep. I wandered 
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slowly along a narrow path that led away from the houses. At 
that moment I felt a necessity to be by myself, though I had no 
idea what to do with my solitude. My way was barred by an 
enormous oak that had rotted at the base and had been flung 
to the ground. It reminded me of the lieutenant general. 

Sitting down on the trunk, I thought of the general’s daughter. 
Did she know that her father was doomed? I doubted it. The 
chief of staff had asked that nobody should make any reference 
to it. “All Nura dreams of is the day when we shall escape from 
the encirclement and she will be able to get her father into 
a hospital,” he had told me. 

An hour passed as I thought of the girl and her father. It was 
time I went and found somewhere to sleep. I rose painfully from 
the log; but at that moment I heard footsteps. ‘Then I caught the 
sound of a rhythmic clank-clank. Surely it came from Kuzma’s 
horse. I had noticed that it had one shoe loose. 

The outlines of a horse and man loomed up in front of me. 

“I’m walking the poor creature about,” Kuzma answered in 
response to my call. “There’s an old man in one of the houses 
who's said to be a forest magician. And I took the horse along 
to him. He shook him up a bit in front and behind with some 
medicine and told me to walk him about all night. But I’ve made 
a spot of sorts for you to sleep in, in a hayloft, Captain. Come 
along and I'll show you.” 

We slowly walked back to the village. Neither of us felt like 
talking. In those days people tended to be unusually taciturn. 

Early next morning the general sent for me. 

“Nura can offer you some boiled potatoes, but don’t ask for 
butter or salt,” he said. He was reclining on the bed, and wearing 
his tunic with three decorations pinned to it. His daughter 
brought me a plate of steaming potatoes. She seemed agitated, 
and she made no attempt to conceal her feelings. 

“All the same, I ought to ask him, Daddy,” she said in a 
challenging tone. 

“But the captain doesn’t know. He’s only been ordered to seek 
us out, that’s all.” 
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“All the same, I shall ask him,” she repeated obstinately. 

Her thin face bore the same stern expression as it had when I] 
first saw her, and her eyes were cold and insistent. Her dark hair, 
cut short like a boy's, was wet. She had just washed, and drops 
of water were still clinging to the rosy shells of her ears. 

“Tell me, Captain, is it true that an order has been issued for 
my father to be... punished for losing his army?” 

“Someone has told my daughter that stern punishment awaits 
me because the army has disintegrated, and so she’s feeling rather 
anxious,” the general explained. “Tell her it’s all pure invention, 
Captain.” In his voice was a note of entreaty. 

“I haven't read any such order,” I replied. 

“There you are!” the general said in a breezy tone. “I told 
you someone’s made it all up.” 

His voice was strong and confident, but I noticed a sorrowful 
look in his eyes. He knew the truth only too well. 

That day was spent in a bustle of activity. The chief of staff 
sent out couriers in all directions to recall the men who had ac- 
companied the general to Vyselko. They numbered some 500 
altogether. Somewhere in the vicinity not only the remnants of 
the army staff, but about 300 men and officers of the army, in 
addition to a company of military police, were wandering about 
in search of food. Not one cow, sheep, or chicken was left in 
Vyselko; everything had been eaten, and the men had had to go 
off to other forest villages where they could find something to 
live on. 

Instead of the 500 men expected, some 200 turned up. The 
commander of the military police company, who turned out to 
be the same lieutenant who had greeted me on my arrival in 
Vyselko, stretched his mouth into a smile as he told me: 

“They've scattered into the village and the forest farms, and 
now they’re warming themselves in the arms of the young soldiers’ 
grass widows. Half of my own company has been enticed away by 
the women. The hussies come from as far as twenty miles off to 
get hold of men to cuddle.” 

“You should take appropriate measures,” a major with a round, 
ruddy face said to the chief of staff. I had taken a dislike to this 
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major as soon as I set my eyes on him, he was so obviously a Party 
or secret-service man. 

“Cut that out!” The chief of staff frowned. ‘You can’t do any- 
thing in these conditions; if we try to carry off the ‘lodgers’ by 
force we'll have the peasants attacking us with crowbars and 
pitchforks. They're badly in need of the youngsters’ labor at 
the moment.” 

For my part I thought it a piece of good fortune that we would 
have not 500, but only 200 men. The fewer we were the easier 
would we find it to melt into the forest when we crossed the 
highroad. 

We set off in column formation the next morning. At the 
head went the remnants of the military police company. Men took 
turns to carry the general’s stretcher. As we went off the inhabit- 
ants of Vyselko stood outside their houses, silently watching us 
go. They had no reason to regret our departure. The rear of the 
column was brought up by Kuzma leading his horse. 

At midday we reached a village right in the heart of the forest. 
Though it was far in the German rear, no Germans had yet set 
foot in it, and the place was in a state of total anarchy. The 
village Soviet had been dissolved, the collective farm had broken 
up, the peasants had taken the farm horses to their respective 
homes. As we passed along the one street of the village the people 
stood outside their yard gates. And once more we were greeted 
by an oppressive silence. In the center we halted for a rest. With 
the lieutenant I stood in the shadow of a house and discussed 
our further route. Through the open window of the house we 
heard voices. The mistress of that house had given the military 
police several pitchers of milk. 

“How many cows have you got now, auntie?” one of the men 
teased her. 

“Why, my lad, we haven't any cows,” she answered in her sing- 
song peasant tone. 

The men burst into a laugh. 

“Then who are you milking, auntie?” the same voice demanded 
to know. “You say you haven't any cows, and yet you've got milk.” 

The woman saw she had been caught, and she was furious. 
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“What forest devil’s plaguing you?” she shouted. “You drink 
your milk and be grateful. I may be milking my husband for all 
you know.” 

There was another roar of laughter inside the hut. 

“They've driven all their cattle into the forest to hide them 
from us,” the lieutenant commented. “And quite right, too. There 
are lots of hungry men wandering about, and they’re stripping 
the peasants naked.” 

He laughed as though he had told me some very funny joke. 

There was a scene in one of the farmyards. The ruddy-faced 
major of the Special Department who had proposed that appro- 
priate measures should be taken against deserters noticed a 
youngster in peasant’s clothing. The lad’s short, machine-clipped 
hair clearly showed that he was a soldier, who had decided to 
remain in the village. The major’s Cheka heart could not stand 
for that, and he tried to arrest him. But it wasn’t so easy as he 
thought! A young peasant woman rushed at the major with all 
the baleful vehemence of a fury. 

“What, you villain, have you turned up again to play your 
dirty tricks on us?” she bawled loud enough for all the village 
to hear. “Taken a fancy to my husband, have you, you mean- 
spirited cur?” 

The major was not expecting such an attack, and for a mo- 
ment he was taken aback. But then he rushed at the woman and 
slapped her face. In her amazement she stood rooted to the 
ground for a moment, then she grabbed his hair. He swore and 
pushed her away, but she scratched his face, screaming. Some 
soldiers who happened to be around dragged the frenzied woman 
away. Meanwhile, the youngster who was the cause of all the 
excitement had vanished. Wiping the blood off his face with his 
handkerchief, the major shouted at the crowd of peasants who 
had gathered outside the house: 

“You ought to be defending the Party and the government, but 
you're hiding deserters in your homes.” 

The young Amazon broke away from the soldiers who were 
holding her, and her voice reduced the major to silence. 

“Defend the Party?” she cried. “Your party can kiss me here, 
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and your government here.” She made an obscene gesture, and 
the astonished crowd caught a momentary glimpse of parts of 
her body normally hidden under clothing. A laugh ran round 
the circle. 

The major had been prepared to overlook the personal affront 
he had suffered, but now the Party and government had been 
insulted. Turning so pale that great freckles stood out on his 
ruddy face, he grasped his pistol butt. 

“I'd advise you to drop that idea, comrade Major,” one of 
the military police said in a quiet voice, placing himself between 
the officer and the woman. His hand was resting on the trigger 
of a decidely new-looking automatic. But it was not his hand 
and the automatic that were suggestive so much as his face: it 
was scowling and determined. The major took one glance at that 
face, then he seemed to go even paler. He turned and walked off 
without another word. 

While I was waiting for the column to re-form I listened to the 
talk of the peasant women who had gathered outside the house. 

“He wanted to take Kostik away,” the young Amazon said in 
her singsong tone. And there was such tender, womanly warmth 
in her voice as she said ‘“‘Kostik” that I looked at her in amaze- 
ment. Was this the same woman who had been swearing at the 
major only a moment before? 

“All the same it isn’t fitting to show your parts to all these 
men,” an old woman reproved her. “They might have evil 
thoughts.” 

I had hoped to reach a certain forest lodge that day, so that 
we could cross the highroad in the early morning. But our calcu- 
lations went awry. We had to make frequent halts, for every 
movement caused the general terrible pain. So we bivouacked 
for the night, having covered not more than half the distance 
to the lodge. 

We posted guards, and I sat down under a larch a little apart 
from the camp. Night came on. The sky was still quite light, but 
under the trees darkness was gathering: it seemed to be streaming 
from the roots and slowly creeping upward. My thoughts turned 
once more to Nura. How had she summoned up strength enough 
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to amputate her father’s leg? She and I had marched along to- 
gether during the day, and I could not help glancing at her 
hands and arms, almost like a child’s, broadening at the elbow. 
She had noticed my look and had frowned with annoyance. She 
had taken off her soldier’s jacket because of the heat, but now she 
drew it over her blouse. I felt bound to explain. 

“Yes, it really was horrible,” she said, accepting my explana- 
tion. “But there was nothing else we could do. I had to save 
Daddy. You see, I'm a medical student, and if it hadn’t been for 
the war I’d have been a doctor next year. I was spending my 
vacation, with Daddy. My mother, sister, and brother were all 
going to arrive later. Luckily they hadn’t left Moscow. ... Daddy 
was wounded, then gangrene set in, and I had to be strong....” 

At the very memory of that operation she turned pale and 
began to look like a frightened teen-ager. 

Some tiny forest animal rustled through the bushes. A raven 
croaked overhead as it settled down for the night. I was con- 
scious of the miasma of a nearby marsh. I thought I'd have a 
smoke, and out of habit felt in my pocket. But I had no tobacco 
left. Two dark figures went by in the darkness. 

“Buckwheat’s good with goose crackling,” I heard one of them 
say. 

All the men talked about was food. Not a word about the war; 
usually it was meat pasties that occupied their minds. But that 
man’s mouth was watering at the thought of goose crackling. 
The men were half-starving. The more enterprising managed to 
get hold of some food somehow, but the others were very close 
to death. During the day I had taken a good look at these war- 
riors. Many of them had difficulty in walking, and they were 
quite likely to surrender if the chance came their way. However, 
it was better not to think of that. 

I had the feeling that I had closed my eyes for only a moment 
or two; but when I opened them again dawn was coming. 

I had been disturbed by voices. From my tree I could see 
Kuzma a little way off in a small glade, pushing away five or six 
soldiers who were pressing around him. Nura and the chief of 
staff were there, too. 
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“I won’t, you dogs!” Kuzma shouted, standing with his back 
against the horse, which was hanging its head dejectedly. 

“What, do you think more of your horse than your comrades?” 
one of the men yelped. 

“Don’t come any closer, or I’ll shoot!” Kuzma waved a pistol. 

“Sidor Yevgenich, order them not to kill the horse. How can 
you let them?” Nura demanded. But the chief of staff shifted 
helplessly from foot to foot and answered in a perplexed tone: 

“But can’t you see, Nura, the men have got to have food. Do 
see that, Nura.” 

Kuzma only cocked his pistol, and roared at the men sur- 
rounding him: 

“Come on, you dogs! Line up and take your turn. I’ve got 
enough bullets for the lot of you.” 

The situation looked decidedly ugly. The chief of staff was 
quite right in ordering the horse to be killed and its flesh used 
for food. The horse would have to be shot the following night 
in any case, when we came to cross the highroad, for it might 
give us all away. But the common-sense order had come up 
against a soldier’s love of his horse. 

There was no time to waste. I half-consciously felt that in this 
situation words were not needed, and I silently went up to the 
animal. Its bluish pupil reflected the trees. I felt rather shaky, 
but I took my pistol out of its holster and shot it in the ear. It 
dropped heavily to its knees with a groan, then rolled over on 
its side. 

Would Kuzma answer my shot with his shot? The thought 
jabbed into my brain and made me shiver. 

When I turned round, he was standing with his hands over his 
eyes. He had dropped his pistol. Nura stared at me. 

“What did you do that for?’’ she asked reproachfully. I picked 
up Kuzma’s pistol and put it in his holster. 

“Come, Kuzma,” I said. 

He followed me submissively. Each of us in his own way was 
suffering through the death of the horse. 

We had difficulty in crossing the highroad, but our luck did 
not forsake us, and two days later we reached a forest marked on 
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the map as the ‘Dead Forest.” We found it swarming with men. 
Rybalko had been right in his calculations: officers of our force 
were bringing in crowds of soldiers from all parts of the en- 
circlement. 

After listening to my report, Rybalko shook his head regret- 
fully. 

“I was hoping you wouldn’t find him,” he said glumly. “You 
know, of course, what awaits him if he gets back to our side of the 
front?” 

“The lieutenant general says an order has been issued for him 
to be shot, but I knew nothing about it.” 

At that moment we heard voices. The orderly put his head 
in through the opening of the brushwood shanty which was 
Rybalko’s quarters: 

“Comrade Major General,” he said, “here’s an officer asking to 
see you.” 

Rybalko went out. 

“I have to report to you, comrade Major General.” I heard a 
familiar voice. I looked out. Confronting Rybalko were six men 
from the column I had brought in. It was the gingery major who 
was speaking. 

“I’m the deputy head of the Special Department. These com- 
rades”—he nodded at the others with him—“are workers in the 
Special Department. I shall make a more detailed report to you 
later, but now I wish to mention that I have brought in the 
condemned lieutenant general....” 

“I know,” Rybalko said. 

“On the personal order of comrade Stalin, the lieutenant 
general...” 

“I know that, too.” 

“In that case, I ask you to issue the order for the general to 
be handed over to the Special Department.” 

“Why?” 

“You see, in the conditions of the past few days we haven't 
been able to carry out comrade Stalin’s order.” 

“Why not?” 

“They would have killed every one of us.... There’s an anti- 
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Soviet attitude among the men. From my report you will learn 
that that captain, for instance’—he nodded toward me—‘did not 
support me when I attempted to arrest a deserter.” 

“That was not part of his duty,” Rybalko gruffly declared. “And 
the conditions here are the same as they were there. Here, too, 
nobody will allow you to introduce your Cheka methods. Under- 
stand?” Now Rybalko was shouting, and once more the freckles 
showed plainly on the major’s cheeks. “Get it clear in your head 
that if you touch him even with your little finger J shall put you 
in front of the assembled troops and shoot you, damn you! And 
now, about face, double time, march!” 

He swung round on his heel and came back into the hut. 

“Damn it, why did he decide to allow himself to be a sheep 
that anybody can slaughter?” he threw at me angrily. 

“Well, what was he to do?” I asked. 

But Rybalko no more had an answer to that one than I had. 

“You could at least have lost him on the way,” he exclaimed. 
“I shan’t allow him to be killed here. I’ll chop the arms off of 
those swine who were here just now. But it’s not going to give me 
much pleasure to take him along with me in order to hand him 
over to the same lot of swine in the end. Have you discussed with 
him what he thinks of it?” 

“I have. He expressed no feeling whatever. The chief of staff 
thinks he can prove that they were not to blame.” 

“The starry-eyed dreamer!”’ Rybalko said contemptuously. 

Accompanied by his chief of staff, the lieutenant general was 
brought in on his stretcher. Rybalko asked the rest of us, includ- 
ing Nura, to leave the three generals to themselves. He ordered 
the guard to post himself fifteen paces away from the hut. We 
waited some hours while the generals were having their talk. 
Then Rybalko and the chief of staff emerged and came toward us. 

“That’s your affair; every man has his own way of going mad.” 
We caught Rybalko’s angry voice. “But I don’t believe you'll 
succeed, I just don’t, and that’s that!” 

“He is hoping Stalin will revoke the order,” Rybalko told me 
when we went to find a new hut for him. “But I reckon some cur 
will be in too much of a hurry to act on the order. Listen! Get 
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together a squad of good, reliable lads. I’ll appoint its commander 
myself. Tell them they'll answer for the general with their heads. 
We've got to help him get through alive.” 


One night toward the end of July, 1941, the Germans must have 
been rather alarmed by an unexpected and, at first sight, idiotic 
attack that a single Soviet division made along the Desna River. 
The numerically small German outposts set up along the river 
were attacked from the front. At the same time, Soviet forces, 
which had crept up unnoticed by the enemy, launched a furious 
onslaught from the rear. The German troops retreated up the 
river without making any resistance. The enemy staff were anxious 
to discover what this strange attack would develop into, since it 
seemed to be quite hopeless for the Soviet forces. 

However, toward morning the battle died down. The attacking 
Soviet division retreated. That July advance along the Desna be- 
came just one more of the many incomprehensible details of the 
war. For, naturally, the Germans had no idea that it had been 
undertaken simply to help General Rybalko bring his men 
through from the German rear. By sunrise we were moving 
deeper into Soviet Russia together with the other retreating 
force. The command of Rybalko’s men was transferred to a stout 
major general from the Replacement Department. But before the 
transfer Rybalko assembled the officers who had been with him 
throughout that march to the west and back. Now there were less 
than forty of us, for twelve had perished. 

“Thank you, comrades,” the general said gruffly. “You did 
your best.” 

We officers traveled to Moscow in two military trucks that 
Rybalko somehow managed to commandeer. He ordered me to 
sit with him in the cab of the leading truck. Our Red Army 
driver proved to be a very timid sort. His attention was concen- 
trated not on the road, but on the sky. German squadrons flew 
over us, and from time to time single planes appeared: their 
height made it impossible to tell whether they were ours or the 
enemy’s. Our driver seemed to think every plane in the sky had 
only one job on hand: to find and strafe our truck. Yet we were 
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driving through a well-wooded area, and it must have been diffi- 
cult to spot us from the height at which they were flying. When- 
ever the roar of propellers sounded overhead the driver stepped 
on the gas, and the truck began a mad dance over the rutty 
forest road. Rybalko shouted at him angrily; but no shout from 
any general would have sufficed to restore the man’s self-control. 
Possibly he had been through a bombing raid and was no longer 
able to master his fear. 

In the end our truck fell into a ditch and broke a spring. But 
then Rybalko didn’t even so much as swear. He obviously felt 
sorry for the driver, who ran round and round that truck in a 
state of terror. We waited half an hour, but the second truck 
didn’t turn up; it had probably taken a different road. So we had 
to continue on foot. 

“A day that began so well is well ended with a walk,” I re- 
marked to Rybalko. 

“And what makes you think it began so well?” he asked. 

I must mention that I had already noticed, earlier in the day, 
that he seemed very irritable. 

“Why, surely, Major General. We came through from the Ger- 
man rear with the loss of hardly a man. In fact, I don’t think we 
had any losses at all. The Germans abandoned their positions 
before we went into the attack.” 

“You don’t know everything,” Rybalko said moodily. “(How 
many men did we have yesterday at the last roll call?” 

“Eighteen thousand odd.” 

“And today I handed over seven thousand two hundred men 
and commanders.” 

“You don’t say!” I exclaimed. 

“I suppose you don’t believe it; but I foresaw that something 
of the sort would happen. Not on such a scale, though, I must say.” 

“So...” 

“So eleven thousand men took advantage of the night to slip 
away. Take that fact as your starting point in deciding their 
degree of patriotism and readiness to fight for the Soviet regime.” 

We strode along for a long time without exchanging a word. 

“What happened to the general?” I asked at last. 
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The major general’s round face lit up with a smile. 

“He just isn’t,” he said almost cheerfully. “He was, but now he 
just isn’t.” 

He was silent and thought for a moment, then he added: 

“After all, he’s no fool, to thrust his head into the noose. Dur- 
ing the last day or two he got hold of a wonderful idea.” 

I waited for Rybalko to say more, but he was silent. So I never 
discovered what idea the condemned man had got hold of, though 
I felt sure that Rybalko had suggested it to him. 

“But how about his daughter?” I asked. 

“My dear fellow, I can’t tell you anything about her. I expect 
she’s following her father’s stretcher somewhere in the forest 
at this very moment.” 

I felt hot under the collar at the thought of that girl whose 
love for her father had led her on to a hard and completely un- 
known road. 

Would she survive, or would it be her fate to perish, together 
with so many others, in the vast Russian forest? 


5. “Moscow, My Moscow” 


EVEN THE SONGS WRITTEN TO GOVERNMENT ORDER CONTAIN WORDS 
and draw pictures that make the heart beat faster. The young 
people of Soviet Russia often used to sing a popular song that 
went: 

“Dear land, dear land! 

Moscow, my Moscow, 

Of all the cities you are dearest...” 


I daresay the writer of the song intended an orthodox Soviet 
interpretation to be made of his words, but the song moved many 
of us, myself included, simply because we loved Moscow. Truth 
to tell, we were not greatly concerned about its being “the capital 
of the world proletariat.” We just loved our city, without any 
political feeling, and often despite our own better judgment. 

And so, when I returned to Moscow, the first thing that struck 
me, and almost painfully, about the city was that it had features 
I had not seen before. In two months of war Moscow seemed 
to have grown gloomy and austere. At nights groups of people 
stood about in the gateways of the houses. They stood there 
for hours, hardly saying a word. The nocturnal streets were 
like trenches. The wind blew ash and half-burned paper about. 
The archives were being burned. Special trains departed loaded 
with valuable government property. The government itself had 
already gone off to one of the towns on the Volga River. The 
war industries were being dismantled. A twelve-hour, and in 
some factories a fourteen-hour, day had been instituted. The 
shops greeted customers with empty shelves. Only the invariable 
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“healthy” coffee substitute, made of roasted barley, which the 
Moscow people knew so well, was for sale. The ration was cut 
to a smaller size almost every day, and it began to be known 
as the ‘‘Mystification.” Down to the outbreak of war the Mus- 
covites had obstinately tried to preserve the dignified air proper 
to the citizens of Russia’s capital city; but now everybody had 
lost interest in clothing, and even the women took to simpler 
attire, as though they were trying to make themselves less con- 
spicuous. 

On our return to Moscow we were quartered in the Khamov- 
nichesky barracks, which were half-empty. Rybalko was soon given 
the task of forming a motor-mechanized division, the one which 
afterward achieved fame as the Kantomirovsky Guards Division; 
the rest of us remained to await further assignment. 

Troops were passing through the streets of Moscow day and 
night. They were brought up by train, detrained at outlying 
Moscow stations, and marched through the capital in column 
formation. Possibly the men in the Kremlin thought the sight 
of these masses of troops would raise the spirits of the capital’s 
citizens. On the contrary, they sank still deeper. This was not 
the army the Muscovites had been used to seeing on parades. 
That peacetime army had been an army of youth; but the one that 
trudged through wartime Moscow consisted of men of mature 
age, men clothed in dirty green rags, wearing ordinary boots with 
leg rags, and armed with the 1895-issue rifles. How could the sight 
of such an army be expected to inspire anyone? 

The endless stream of troops passed on to the west and there 
seemed to disintegrate, to be dissolved into air. The enemy 
smashed his way through that stream and drew steadily closer to 
the capital. 

Then a strange type of soldier made his appearance in Moscow. 

“Have you volunteered for the levy?” the placards bawled 
from the walls of houses and public buildings. 

The Party organizations excelled themselves in dreaming up 
ways of compelling the Muscovites to volunteer. This new mis- 
fortune chiefly hit the Moscow intelligentsia. The workers were 
needed in the factories, the drivers were running the automobiles, 
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the engine drivers the locomotives, but what do we want intel- 
ligentsia for in wartime? Rightly or wrongly, the volunteer units 
were drawn from the university professors and the doctors, 
writers, and teachers. They were all assured that the levy was 
being organized in order to defend the warehouses and roads, 
and to maintain order in the city. A man could reconcile himself 
to doing so much, and the volunteers came forward. The levy, 
which numbered half a million altogether, was commanded by 
Party secretaries from above and by smooth-faced lieutenants 
prematurely turned out of the officer-candidate schools from 
below. 

One day I stood for some time outside the school in Kropotkina 
Street. A company of elderly men, obviously quite unused to a 
military regime, were marching about the yard. They were dressed 
in a mixture of civilian and very old military clothing. Many of 
them were wearing spectacles. One man with a fine, intelligent 
face was apparently rather deaf; every time an order was given 
he halted and had to ask the lieutenant who was in command: 
“Excuse me, what did you say?” 

I stopped at the gate, for I noticed a familiar face in the ranks. 
At first I could not believe it was Professor Kudrin; but when I 
looked again, more closely, I saw it was he. There was no mistak- 
ing Kudrin’s habit of cocking his head on one side to survey the 
world through the thick pebbles of his spectacles. Some ten years 
earlier Kudrin had been a professor of ancient history at the 
Moscow University; but then he had been accused of deviationism 
and had lost his chair. Now I found him in the ranks of the 
volunteer company. 

They were commanded by a very young lieutenant; I doubt 
whether he was more than twenty years old. In those days one 
saw many such youngsters with lieutenants’ badges in the streets 
of Moscow. The military schools were giving their students 
shortened courses, and when they had finished training, the young 
officers were sent to acquire experience as commanders of the 
volunteers. Unlike his subordinates, the lieutenant was dressed 
in full military uniform and had leather belts crisscrossing his 
body in all directions. He took his responsibilities very seriously, 
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and put a great deal of energy into the task of transforming the 
professors and doctors into soldiers. Sweating and steaming, he 
ran up and down in front of the company. “By the right, in 
twos,” he shouted the command. The little man with the intel- 
ligent face at once asked: ‘Excuse me, what did you say?” The 
company awkwardly began to re-form into a double file, but they 
had no idea how to execute the maneuver, and lost their places, 
while the lieutenant fumed and stormed. At last he ordered them 
to halt. He did not spare his language, and his words expressed 
open contempt for men who could not carry out such a simple 
operation. 

“Comrades of the levy, can you count up to two?” he asked. 
“You know, serving in the Red Army isn’t the same as staring 
your eyes out through a microscope.” 

I wondered what had made him think of a microscope, when 
in all probability he had never had anything to do with one. 

“It’s perfectly disgusting, comrades. You boast of being the 
intelligentsia, but you don’t even know how to right face.” 

They all listened closely, but the deaf man asked again and 
again: “Excuse me, what is he saying?” 

Next, the lieutenant began to teach them how to do the cere- 
monial march step. Not long before the war the goose step had 
been introduced into the army for use at parades and reviews. 
It is remarkable for being completely at variance with the struc- 
ture of the human body. The leg has to be raised until it is 
parallel with the ground, then set down again, all without bend- 
ing the knee; the foot has to be brought down smartly and the 
head must be thrown back. This step was originally introduced 
into the Russian Army by Czar Paul at the end of the eighteenth 
century; he borrowed it from the Prussian infantry. And now the 
Soviet infantry are forced to march in this same goose step. The 
lieutenant posted himself in the center of the yard, and the men 
of the levy had to do the goose step up to him one at a time, set 
their hands to their caps, and report: “Volunteer so-and-so pre- 
sents himself on your order.” The sight was not so much funny 
as pitiful. When Professor Kudrin’s turn came he did his best, 
but he simply could not get the step right. Any other step you 
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like, but not the goose step. He threw out his short legs in their 
white canvas shoes, brought his heels down heavily on the 
ground, and, cocking his head on one side, looked at the lieu- 
tenant interrogatively. The officer was furious at the awkward- 
ness of this bespectacled man. 

“What d’you think you're doing, you intelligentsia squirt?” 
he roared at the professor. “Making fun of your commander?” 
His language became unprintable. I went into the yard and 
called him aside. 

“Comrade Lieutenant,” I said to him, ‘‘you know, you're swear- 
ing above your rank. In the Red Army only generals are allowed 
to say the words you’re using. Obscenities are forbidden even to 
colonels, and you’re only a lieutenant.” 

In his confusion the lieutenant blinked rapidly; but he did 
not dare to contradict me. 

“D’you get that?” I asked. 

“Yes, comrade Major.” 

And, in perfect conformity with my “regulation,” he repeated: 

“In the Red Army only generals are allowed to use obscenities, 
and all other ranks are forbidden them.” 

It is possible that he genuinely accepted my assurance that 
there was such a regulation, only he hadn’t been told about it 
because his officer-training course had been an abbreviated one. 

I carried off Professor Kudrin, and we sat talking on a boule- 
vard for some time. 

“You can understand that it was awkward to refuse. The Party 
cell calls on you, the trade union calls on you, and they all 
ask: ‘Have you volunteered for the levy?’ If you don’t, you draw 
suspicion on yourself and you lose your job. So I signed up. They 
said it was only a matter of form, we’d sign up and hear no more 
about it. But now, as you see, they’ve put us into this school to 
be given military training. Of course I’m not against doing my 
bit, and if it comes to it I can guard a warehouse. And I even 
find it quite interesting, you know.” 

“But it calls for a certain amount of specialized knowledge. 
For instance, what would you do if thieves got into the warehouse 
while you were on guard?” I asked. 
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“Why should they try to get in when they see I’ve got a rifle?” 

“But all the same, supposing they did?” I insisted. 

He thought for a moment. 

“If such an improbable happening were to occur I’d shout at 
them and persuade them not to do what they planned to do. The 
word is a great force,” he said confidently. “Do you remember 
what Horace says?” And he quoted Horace at length. 

We turned to talking of the anarchy that one noticed develop- 
ing everywhere. 

“Something similar occurred in the days of the Spartan cam- 
paign,” Kudrin said. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of Sparta, and as one listened to him expounding the 
Spartan war one would have thought that military organization 
and strategy were his vocation. But he simply could not do the 
goose step; when I reminded him of this, he laughed. 

“But, you see, they didn’t march like that in Sparta. There 
everything was on a rational basis, and such a step would have 
been a hindrance to them in fighting.” 

The threat to Moscow drew closer and closer. The Soviet mili- 
tary disasters were carefully hidden from the people, but every- 
body knew all about them. Marshals Timoshenko and Budionny 
lost enormous armies in secondary operations. The rumor ran 
through Moscow that Stalin had given the unsuccessful com- 
manders a truly fatherly welcome: he had beaten them with a 
stick. 

Yet still the flood of new military formations poured on to the 
west. And still the gigantic meat grinder of war ground all these 
formations into dust, and yet further regiments, army corps, 
whole armies had to be sent out to meet the enemy. “Surrender 
as prisoners of war to the Germans” became the secret slogan 
that everybody knew. “Keep the last bullet for yourself,” Stalin 
demanded in an order of the day. But it was easier to write that 
order than for a man to blow his own brains out, and the Ger- 
mans led off long columns of captured Soviet fighters, to put 
them to death in the hunger camps. “Surrender to the enemy is 
treason to the mother country,” the newspapers wrote. But who 
was to be stopped by what the papers wrote? A certain Colonel K. 
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of the air force staff told us: “The order has been issued that 
we're to send Soviet planes to bomb the prisoner-of-war camps in 
the German rear.” His face went black as he added: “Can you 
imagine what happened?” 

Colonel Prokhorov and I were sent out to inspect a number of 
the new training centers that had been set up. Wherever we 
went, we saw that the war was laying its dead hand not only on 
the capital, but on all the country. Yet a new expression, a look 
of expectancy was noticeable in people’s eyes. Everybody was 
anticipating the day when the Germans would arrive, but every- 
body was afraid of that day. That fear, the fear of foreign inva- 
sion, was in the Russian people’s blood, and even the Soviet 
regime could not eliminate it. At a certain railway station I 
shared my can of soup obtained from the feeding center with a 
cunning little peasant, a typical Moscow market gardener. While 
he faithfully observed his turn in dipping his spoon into the 
thick pearl barley soup he finished telling me a yarn: 

“...And so, as I said, that corn hurt the peasant mighty bad. 
But St. Nicholas the Miracle-Worker came to him and said: ‘Let 
me take away your corn, and I'll give you another; you may find it 
easier to bear.’ The peasant thought it over, and answered: ‘If 
I can be free of corns altogether, that’s all right by me. But if you 
want me to swap, I’m not having any. I’ve got used to my own 
corn, but I’d have to get used to another, new one all over again.’ ” 

In those days every Russian would have understood the under- 
lying significance of that story. 

In the town of Ivanovo-Voznesensk working women smashed 
the empty food shops. A force of militia charged into the crowd. 
The women shrieked desperately, and their husbands, many of 
whom were at the training center, rushed to their aid. A pitched 
battle broke out, and the militia beat a hurried retreat. 

At every railway station the people were sleeping packed to- 
gether on the floor. The buildings, the platforms, the squares 
outside the stations were all occupied with sleeping forms. Home- 
less children roamed about in search of anything they could lay 
hands on. Among them were girls with painted lips and eye- 
brows. They gave a man challenging, provocative looks, but a 
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bitter yearning lurked in their eyes. Whenever we came across 
these girls Prokhorov handed them all our rations. “My own 
daughter may be hanging around the stations for all I know,” 
he said. 

After our routine inspection we returned to Moscow, and our 
names were again posted in the reserve officers’ lists. 

I went every day to see my mother, and to take her my bread 
ration. She made tea, and we drank it sweetened with saccharine. 
Somehow she always contrived that J ate the greater part of the 
bread I had brought. Each time I swore to myself that I wouldn't 
let her do it, but she slipped the bread across to me so artfully 
and imperceptibly that the result was always the same. 

The face of Moscow was changing with every day that passed. 
A large number of the factories working for war production were 
transferred farther east; those that remained were mined in readi- 
ness to be blown up. 

There was a constant stream of refugees escaping from the 
city, pouring out through the gates. The chauffeurs of taxis and, 
other automobiles went crazy at the fabulous sums they were 
able to make. They were paid at the rate of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand rubles to carry passengers some fifty miles to the east 
of Moscow, where it might be possible to squeeze into a train. 
The elite of the Stalin regime fled, for they had the money. Those 
who knew it would be better for them if they made their get- 
away but had no money to do so spent weeks on end in the sta- 
tion squares, hoping to get into a train. 

One day workers of the Hammer and Sickle factory who were 
mounting guard at one of the city gates held up a truck and 
searched it. They found a trunk filled with money and valuables. 
An important comrade was making his escape with the trunk, 
but they beat him to death with their fists. The next day workers’ 
detachments at all the city gates stopped and searched every auto- 
mobile that left the metropolis. 

We in Moscow lived as though in a military camp. Volunteer, 
Communist, and Young Communist detachments and women’s 
shock brigades marched along the streets. General Vlasov was 
placed in command of the city’s defense; he reviewed a parade 
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of these hastily assembled troops on the Mayakovsky square one 
day, and there was no mistaking the anxious look in his eyes as 
he took the salute. I must add that Vlasov became very popular 
in Moscow during that period. Detachments of workers, Young 
Communists, girls, Communists, and volunteers marched past the 
saluting base. There was a serious shortage of uniforms, and half 
of these defenders of Moscow were in civilian clothes. They 
marched irregularly, shouted “hurrah” sluggishly, and, although 
the bands made a lot of noise and the square was decorated with 
crimson banners, there was no feeling of animation or excite- 
ment about the parade. 

Among a group of civilians reviewing this strange parade along 
with General Vlasov stood a rotund little man waving his short, 
stubby arms—Nikita Khrushchev. Looking at him, you might think 
he had been created in the shape of a perfect circle. His head 
was round and, at the moment, appeared the more round, for 
on it perched a ridiculous sort of military cap, similar indeed to 
that of a jockey. A paunchy belly was clearly visible under his 
leather blouse. His shoulders sloped, and the nose on his pale, 
round face seemed as if it, too, wished to be round and had, there- 
fore, stopped growing, in order not to destroy the full roundness 
of the rest of Khrushchev’s face. 

“There he is,” said an officer, standing next to me, with con- 
tempt. 

“Who is he?” I asked, not having understood. 

“Nikita. He beat it out of the Ukraine, and now here he is 
reviewing the parade.” 

We never missed a chance to express our bitterness toward 
the leaders of the party of which many of us were members. In- 
deed, at the approach of the Germans Khrushchev fled from the 
Ukraine with somewhat greater haste than discretion allows. In 
Moscow it was said that Khrushchev departed in such a hurry that 
he even forgot to destroy the records of the Party. Nonetheless, 
this did not alter Stalin’s opinion of this small man. One time 
in Moscow they called Khrushchev “‘by no means the best handi- 
work of Lazar Kaganovich.” That was quite true, for Kaganovich 
had picked Khrushchev out of obscurity and had given him a start. 
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Later, Khrushchev took over Kaganovich’s position and became 
the boss of the Moscow Party organization. Something in Khrush- 
chev’s make-up appealed to Stalin, who had a weakness for such 
obsequious executors of his wishes. Khrushchev should have been 
punished for his shameful flight from the Ukraine, but instead of 
this, he was appointed chief organizer of the future partisan 
movement in the rear of the Germans.... And there he stood, 
waving his short arms. 

At that time, it was impossible for me to imagine that I would 
be thrown into those forces to the organization of which Stalin 
had assigned Khrushchev. 


One day I was ordered to inspect a women’s shock brigade 
named in honor of the Spanish Communist woman, Dolores 
Ibarruri. The force was quartered in the theater of a Young 
Communist organization in Malaya Dmitrievka Street, in the city 
center. It consisted of some 500 girls and young women training 
to be soldiers, and was commanded by a Spanish woman named 
Irma, who had taken part in the Spanish civil war. The fact that 
the force was quartered in the heart of the city, and that the 
party organizations of the central government offices had had a 
hand in its formation, gave it a certain impressive distinction. 
The majority of the force were the types of girls who had long 
been known as the “Soviet young ladies’”—typists in the Min- 
istries, employees in the Lenin (formerly the Rumyantsevsky) 
Library, manicurists, shorthand typists, and postal workers. 

I found Irma engaged in a decidedly unusual occupation for a 
brigade commander: she was feeding a baby at the breast. 

She took me up the broad marble staircase to the theater audi- 
torium, which had been turned into a barracks. On the way we 
passed young women in military uniform. Unlike other forces of 
this type, this one was fully equipped; every girl was wearing the 
round peakless cap and full uniform, and their hair was cut 
short, though not so short as the close crop of the male soldier. 

The large auditorium was crowded with two-tier bunks, all 
with identical gray blankets. A girl stood on guard at the door, 
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just as though the place were a real barracks. When she saw us 
coming she gave a command in a ringing voice: ‘‘At-ten-tion!” 

As we went through the hall Irma asked me more than once 
to go more slowly, for she had difficulty in keeping up with me. 
But I felt that by far the most important thing was that I should 
hurry through that enormous hall as quickly as possible, in order 
to get away from the mocking glances directed at me from all 
sides. I was angry with Colonel Vatanin of the Mustering De- 
partment for sending me to inspect this band of women. 

On our return to Irma’s room, as I stood wiping the sweat 
from my face, I heard her laugh, quietly but merrily. A moment 
before she had been sternly official in her attitude, but now she 
rocked with laughter; and suddenly I noticed that she was young, 
with a lovely figure, and even the military uniform didn’t spoil 
her looks too much. 

“You’re not the first officer who’s been alone to inspect us,” 
she said between her spasms of laughter. ‘‘We’ve had several 
already, and every one of them has galloped through the hall just 
like you did, without noticing a thing. You, for instance, didn’t 
even realize that a girl from the second section was following you 
with a stop watch in her hand.” 

“And what did she do that for?” I asked. 

“You see, the girls like their bit of fun. They couldn’t help 
noticing that every officer who visited us went through the hall in 
double-quick time, so they decided to keep a record to see who 
did it the fastest. Up till now the record was held by Colonel 
Vatanin. He went through in a minute and a half or something 
of the sort. But I rather think you’ve beaten him, for you didn’t 
walk, you ran. I got quite exhausted going round with you.” 

She gave a sigh of mock humility and sat down at her desk. 

“Listen, comrade Irma!” I said. “Do you think it likely that 
Vatanin sent me along to inspect the force because he didn’t like 
holding the record?” 

“You know, it’s a very strange phenomenon.” She looked at 
me thoughtfully. “A woman feels really fine when there are lots 
of men around. But men get embarrassed when they find them- 
selves all alone in a crowd of women.” 
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“It’s this way, comrade Irma. We simply can’t get used to the 
idea of a woman being in the same boat as we are, in the same 
leaky boat, perhaps it would be better to say. Up to a point we're 
all to blame for this—dethronement of woman, may I call it? And 
so we put on speed, so to speak, when we find ourselves among 
a lot of women whom we've placed in a situation in which it 
becomes impossible to adore them....” At that point I got thor- 
oughly mixed up, and shut up. 

“Funny!” she said. “You talk just like my husband. I’ve always 
been used to thinking of him as advanced, as a real Communist. 
We met in Spain, and got married here, in Moscow. He’s never 
interfered in my affairs, and he considered that a Spanish woman 
revolutionary should certainly take part in political activities. 
But then the war broke out, and he was the very first to object 
to my joining this women’s brigade. You see, he says he married 
a woman, not a soldier. Petty bourgeoisie is very highly developed 
in you men. You pay lip service to sex equality, but you relegate 
woman to certain definite spheres in which to demonstrate her 
equality. You make a face when you see us in military attire.” 

“But, comrade Irma, you must realize! Don’t you see, it’s im- 
possible to love a woman who has a pistol at her side and a 
grenade hanging from her belt.” 

“How backward you are!” she said wearily. “The masculine 
element is very much the top dog in you; it quite eclipses your 
civic duty.” 

Then, quite suddenly, she said something that had no relevance 
whatever to our conversation; she told me her husband had been 
sent off to the front five days before. An anxious look came into 
her eyes. So after all, this communist and brigade commander 
was still a woman. 

Meanwhile two platoons of the women soldiers had lined up 
in the courtyard. 

“Would you like to inspect them to see how fit they are for 
fighting?” Irma asked, rising from her desk. 

“No, I wouldn't!” 

She smiled again as she asked: 
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“And what will you tell Colonel Vatanin? After all, he sent 
you here to inspect us, you know.” 

The half company of women fell into formation quite smartly 
and marched into the street, singing as they went. Their voices 
were muffled by the closed windows, but I caught the tune and 
the words of a well-known Red Army song: 


“We are the Red Cavalry, and the stories 
Told of us are many and bold: 

How, through the rainy weather, 

How, on the moonlit nights, 

We dashingly, bravely ride into the fight....” 


“We are the Red Cavalry,” I repeated the words. “What non- 
sense they’re singing, when you come to think of it.” 

“I agree it’s not a very fitting song for a women’s unit,” Irma 
said. “But we're raising the question of getting women’s war 
songs written. Next Saturday we're going to have some Soviet 
composers here; we’re mobilizing them to write war songs for 
women.” 


Colonel Vatanin gave me a sharp look when I entered his room 
to report on my visit. But he did not say anything. So I asked: 

“Do you want me to write a report on the Ibarruri brigade?” 

“Don’t bother.” He yawned. “Comrade Irma has already called 
and told me all about it. I’m afraid you didn’t carry out your 
assignment very satisfactorily, comrade Captain.”’ 

“On the other hand, I broke the speed record previously held 
by Colonel Vatanin,” I let fly. 

He smiled and dismissed me. 

As I was walking home along Gorki Street a woman wrapped 
to her eyes in a black kerchief called to me. At first I did not 
recognize her, but when I was quite close I saw she was the wife 
of a well-known artist, Sergei P. Before the war she had been a 
leader of fashion, and a star of the first magnitude in the jour- 
nalists’ headquarters, the House of the Press. But deprivations, 
anxiety for her son, who had gone to the Crimea just before the 
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war, and fear for her husband, who had been wounded and was 
in a Moscow hospital, had aged her. 

I went to the hospital to visit Sergei that very same day. He 
was lying right by a window of his ward. He had been wounded 
in the leg. 

“A queer thing to do,” I said as I squeezed his burning hand. 
“Why go and volunteer when you have such a name and position? 
It just beats me.” 

“Why should it?” He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Everybody else 
was going, so I went. Am I any better or worse than the rest?” 

I felt sorry for him, but I could not help remarking venom- 
ously: 

“So you let your enthusiasm run away with you?” 

“Cut that out!” He turned angry at once. “You always were 
extraordinarily—prickly. You know as well as I do that nowadays 
enthusiasm is under perfect control. I volunteered because I 
realized once the war had begun that J would never write another 
word. Anyway, you, too, evaded your duty as a pen pusher!” 

“J didn’t; I was mobilized.” 

“Don’t kid yourself!” he said quietly. “You know how you 
could get back to writing if you want to. But you're like me, 
you've got nothing to say. The time for carefree writing is past; 
you and I are children of the present. Others will come along and 
write, but we shan’t ever again. We’ve lied too much, we've de- 
luded ourselves and others too much to have any strength to go 
on lying.” 


Moscow became a beleaguered city. The Germans were at the 
approaches to the capital. The day came when we could hear the 
distant roar of the bombardment. Nobody had any doubt that 
Moscow would have to be yielded to the enemy. 

The people were starving, and in a state of ferment. Workers 
employed in factories on war production were ordered to live in 
communal barracks at their places of work. Men and women 
dropped beside their machines, too weary to go on. The old 
methods of keeping up the people’s spirits were no longer effec- 
tive. Patriotic speeches were written in the various district com- 
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mittees, and Party and Young Communist active workers were 
summoned from their factories and works and sent off to meet- 
ings, where they read these speeches. Sometimes the result was 
absurd. The Proletarian District Committee wrote a speech for 
an elderly woman named Simonova, who was a weaver in a 
textile mill. But on the day she had to make the speech she 
fell seriously ill. By some mistake it was given to a Young Com- 
munist only eighteen years old to read to the meeting. Standing 
at the speaker’s desk and addressing the large audience, the boy 
shouted the words: 

“I am a simple woman worker, the mother of five children; 
the Soviet regime has given me much happiness and I have sent 
my sons to defend our land from the enemy.” 

Coming from this boy, the words sounded ludicrously inept. 
An unpleasant laugh ran through the hall. But he went on read- 
ing the speech to the end. 

At night squads of the Narcomvnudel troops patrolled the 
streets, stopping people and checking their documents. At dawn 
the same patrols collected the Party membership cards which had 
been thrown away under cover of darkness. The Moscow Com- 
munists were the first to capitulate in face of the danger. 

At one factory there was a demonstration; the workers threw 
down their tools and went out into the yard to hold a meeting. 
Prokhorov was ordered to lead a company of us reserve officers 
to the spot. Trucks drove us into the yard. We were met by the 
mortally terrified secretary of the works Party organization; he 
folded his hands together in a prayerful attitude as he implored 
Prokhorov to intervene and compel the workers to go back to 
their benches. “I have no order to that effect,” Prokhorov ob- 
stinately declared. The workers had gathered round us, and their 
eyes expressed their approval. 

A crowd was assembled in the center of the yard. It was not 
strictly a meeting, and there were no speakers. But the crowd 
raised ugly shouts, demanding food, more rest, and the right to 
go home every day. The situation looked serious. Among the in- 
sulting cries, someone called out that all the ruffians in the 
Kremlin ought to have been arrested long before. “I have no 
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order to that effect,” Prokhorov obstinately replied to the Party 
secretary's entreaties. 

In the midst of the demonstration an automobile drove into 
the yard. Out of it stepped a smartly dressed general of the 
Narcomvnudel internal force. He made his way calmly through 
the crowd, which opened a path for him. He was followed by his 
driver and another officer. It was far from safe for a high-ranking 
Cheka man to show himself in this place, but evidently this 
general was no coward. He climbed onto something that raised 
him a little above the crowd, and took off his forage cap. Then 
I recognized him: it was Serov. At one time he had been com- 
mander of the leaders’ personal bodyguards. Now his uniform 
revealed him as a general in the Narcomvnudel. The crowd fell 
silent. Serov said, rather unexpectedly: 

“I quite agree with you, comrades. You're being fed devilishly 
badly. The Works Administration will have to account strictly 
for that. But you must return to your shops at once and stop 
all this nonsense. I'll bring order into the works myself.” 

A shout or two came from the crowd, but they died away im- 
mediately. The two men who had arrived with Serov brought a 
tall, gray-haired man from the works office; he was arguing and 
gesticulating fiercely. 

“There’s the one responsible for your bad food,” Serov said, 
pointing to the man, who proved to be the manager of the works 
canteen. The manager tried to make some protest; but Serov 
made a sign, and the Cheka officer swore at his prisoner, pushed 
him into the automobile, and drove off. I felt sure the poor 
devil was finished, though it was very unlikely that he was in the 
least to blame. In those days all Moscow was starving, and the 
situation was just as bad at all the works and factories. Their 
heads hanging dejectedly, the workers silently dispersed to their 
shops. Serov stood with a smile on his face. The old Cheka 
methods were still proving thoroughly effective. 

Prokhorov withdrew his force from the yard. We had to drive 
through the narrow street running past the works wall, and we 
found it filled with military trucks. Men of the Narcomvnudel 
force, armed with automatics, were sitting silently on wooden 
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benches in the lorries. Serov had had them ready and waiting, 
but he did not have to call them into action. The works build- 
ings were throbbing with the drive of machinery; the workers 
had gone back to work. 

An event occurred just about the time of Moscow’s agony that 
passed almost unnoticed, though it deserves to be given special 
mention. I first heard of it through Prokhorov. He and I were 
living together in a large room that formerly had accommodated 
a whole company of men. One night he returned late, and came 
across to my bunk and shook me by the shoulders. After a day 
spent in much running about, shouting, and swearing (I was in 
charge of mining operations on the Poklonnaya hill, which lies 
on the western highroad to Mozhaisk), I didn’t find it easy to 
throw off sleepiness. So I resisted him as best I could. But when 
he unceremoniously pulled off my greatcoat, which I had spread 
over my blanket, and then took hold of the blanket itself, I had 
to do something about it. 

“Go to the devil!” I muttered furiously. (Prokhorov and I had 
become very good friends, and neither of us respected the other’s 
rank.) “Why can’t you let a fellow sleep?” 

“D’you see this?’ He put a round metal object close to my 
eyes. At first I thought it was a new kind of mine, and only 
when I opened my eyes wide did I realize that it was a large can 
of food. 

“Well, you’ve been issued a can of food. So what?” I snarled, 
drawing the blanket and greatcoat over me again. 

“Listen! Read what it says on the can, you idiot!” 

I took it. It was pretty heavy, a couple of kilos at least. Over 
its white surface the words were printed in large letters: “Pork 
meat.” A little lower, in much smaller letters, were words far 
more important: ‘Made in U.S.A.” 

The sight was so unexpected that I half raised myself on my 
bed. By then we had got used to the idea that we were fighting 
all alone. But here was a can of food that came like a greeting 
from another world. 

“You know, I'd like to raise a royal monument,” Prokhorov 
said enthusiastically. 
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“Who to?” I didn’t get his meaning. 

“Why, to the American pig that this can is filled with. You 
think: America’s sending us pork. And somehow the very name 
is appetizing.” 

“Perhaps it’s got here by chance.” I still doubted. 

“I always did say that writers and journalists are slow on the 
uptake. Don’t you see: it says quite clearly: ‘Sveenaya tushonka,’ 
in Russian, my boy, in Russian! That means it’s been made and 
packed to send to us, to us Russians. Now do you get it?” 

“I get it.” 

“Well, once you’ve achieved so much, now try to use your 
imagination a little more. Today I was issued food from America. 
But tomorrow I shall get tanks and airplanes from the Ameri- 
cans. The pork’s a kind of advance guard; but there’s an army 
following up behind, and sooner or later we'll see it. I suppose 
you don’t believe it.” 

“I don’t know. After all, it’s only a can of pork.” 

“Well, my boy, you are in a quibbling mood today. Lie down 
and go to sleep and don’t give me a headache.” 

But now I no longer felt sleepy. I watched Prokhorov as he 
opened the can with his penknife. While he worked he went on 
talking: 

“Look at that! Boy, what meat! Oh, la-la!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, as he sniffed at the can. I thought it must be bad. 

“Why, they’ve even put a bay leaf inside,” he reported. 

At that moment I, too, caught the scent of the bay leaf. My 
mouth began to water, and my throat was tickled with spasms 
of hunger. But I kept control over my feelings. 

“A Soviet officer making a lot of fuss over pork! No thought for 
national dignity! Proposes to raise a monument to an American 
pig!” 

Prokhorov looked at me derisively, but made no comment. He 
cut up the meat into six equal portions. He carried four of them 
into the next room, where there were four officers who, like me, 

were in the reserve. When he came back he put the two remain- 
ing portions together and cut the meat again, this time into 
three portions. He gave me one portion, kept the second for him- 
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self, then carefully wrapped the third in a clean sheet of paper 
and put it into my field pack. 

“Take that along to your mother,” he said. 

I knew he was in the habit of visiting my mother, and giving 
her his bread ration. But she always managed to play the same 
trick on him as on me. She made tea for him and got him to eat 
the bread. She washed his linen, darned his socks, and listened 
to his endless stories of the wars and campaigns in which he had 
taken part. I had no patience to listen to them myself, for I 
can’t stand war stories or hunters’ yarns. 

He sat down on my bed. In my table drawer I had a small 
piece of bread that I had obtained through a friend in the quar- 
termaster’s stores. We spread the meat on the bread and lit into it. 

“Tasty?” he asked in a tone that almost suggested he had pre- 
pared the meat with his own hands. “And as for national dignity, 
my friend—that song comes from another opera.” 

A harsh look came over his face, and as he waved his penknife, 
he said weightily, stressing every word: 

“The most terrible thing about this war so far as we Russians 
are concerned has been our loneliness. I’m always thinking about 
it. We can’t count on anyone helping us. For twenty years we've 
been shaking our fists at everybody beyond our frontiers, and, 
let’s face it, there’s no reason whatever why they should help 
us. But if they don’t, we’re finished. The Germans will march 
over all Russia. That’s why I thought the situation hopeless. But 
now we have this can, and it tells us that perhaps things aren’t 
quite so bad after all. Do you get my point, old fellow?” 

He was right. The expectation that American aid would be 
coming even eclipsed the danger threatening Moscow, at least 
for a time. A soldier who looked as though he might have been 
a teen-age lad, one of a force that spent a night in our barracks, 
assured his comrades: 

“The Americans are sending us two ships full of makhorka 
tobacco. Oh, boy, then we'll have a smoke!” 

At that time tobacco was not being issued at all, and smokers 
had to suffer. An older man, possibly he didn’t smoke, gave the 
lad a mocking look and said judicially: 


ee 
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“You're a fool! The Americans don’t know what our Russian 
makhorka’s like. They all smoke pipes.” 

The youngster was rather upset. 

“Do they really?” he said. “Well, that’s a pity! We’re not used 
to pipes. All the same, I don’t believe it. The Americans build 
houses that reach the sky, and I can’t think they've no idea what 
makhorka’s like.” 

I was amused by the youngster’s naive faith in the Americans, 
of whom all he knew was that they built houses that “reach the 
sky,” and I handed him my last cigarette. 

The Germans advanced right to the gates of Moscow. The 
little outlying settlements of the Moscow summer villas, which 
we used to visit for weekends and holidays, were incorporated 
into the farther side of the front. From Poklonnaya hill, which 
we had larded with mines like a pasty with meat, we could see 
the flashes of the artillery fire at night. The volunteers were hur- 
riedly marched out of Moscow, and sent to meet the enemy. The 
streets of the outskirts were barred with barricades. Snipers’ nests 
were organized in the houses. The Red Square was fenced off 
with wooden barriers and sentries were posted to ensure that no 
one passed them. Several planes ready to take off waited at one 
end of the Square, outside St. Basil’s Cathedral. 

Each day the radio found various pretexts for reporting that 
Stalin was still in Moscow. The people were given to understand 
that not in any circumstances would he leave the city. 

But the planes stood ready to take off. 

All the reserve officers were ordered to report to the House of 
the Trade Unions. A truck going that way took us to Riding 
School Square, which was just round the corner. We had more 
than an hour to spare. Prokhorov and I wandered through the 
Alexandrov Garden, which nestles against the foot of the Kremlin 

wall, by the riverside. ‘The red wall dropped in heavy, menacing 
abutments to the ground level, and for a moment a guard ap- 
peared at the embrasures of the battlements. Guards were posted 
all round the Kremlin, and the one pacing the battlement above 
the garden must have seen us roaming along the avenue below. 
The path underfoot was strewn with withered leaves, torn from 
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the trees by the piercing wind. A gray, heavy sky hung low over 
the Kremlin, and seemed to be clinging to the battlements. The 
avenue led us on and on, as though, like us, it was unable to stop. 

We reached the Moskva River. To our left stretched the same 
gloomy Kremlin wall, while to our right houses extended as far 
as the rise where the Temple of the Saviour had once stood. The 
government had still not managed to complete the Palace of 
Soviets, which was being built on the site of the demolished 
church. Beyond the bridges the transriver district of “Zamosk- 
vorechie” stretched in a disorderly huddle of large and small 
houses. Everything all around us seemed so wretched, so de- 
pressed, so humiliated, that involuntarily I gave expression to the 
feeling that was surging up painfully within me: 


“Moscow... my Moscow...” 


Prokhorov stared hard at me and silently walked away along 
the embankment, and I trudged after him. We did not say an- 
other word. 


6. In the Name of Stalin 


“COMRADES, JOSEPH VISSARIONOVICH HAS ENTRUSTED ME TO GIVE YOU 
his greetings!” 

Malenkov was on the stage. He stood motionless. After calling 
the name of Stalin, he did not say a word for a few seconds as if 
waiting for something. We knew that we were expected to ap- 
plaud. It had always been done on former occasions. But now 
we did not react to the words of Malenkov. Although somewhere 
way up in front a few halfhearted claps were heard, they faded 
away almost at once. Malenkov stood expectant, peering into the 
half-dimmed hall, as if trying to penetrate our thoughts. 

Strange though it seems, everything on that particular day ap- 
peared in diminished size. We were at Collonny Hall. Tens, hun- 
dreds, of times I had been there, before this meeting, and it 
always impressed me as a very imposing, majestic place, but now 
I felt cramped, stifled. Its row of white pillars pressed upon me. 
Our heads were in clouds of tobacco smoke, and maybe because 
of that, or perhaps from the light, which was soft and of a deadly 
white color, the hall resembled the deck of a rolling ship. 

I was looking at Malenkov with complete indifference. There 
came to mind my visit to the smelting section of the cast-iron 
foundry. There, in a dark abandoned corner, I saw an old cast- 
iron pig. I imagined that one of these cast-iron pigs, dressed in 
a brown coat, stood now on the stage. Even the lock of hair that 
fell over the wide greasy forehead of Malenkov looked as if it 
were cast in iron. 

We filled rows of chairs—four hundred officers, the ones that 
had received the order to attend. All of us, myself included, had 
stony, immobile expressions on our faces when we were lined up 
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in formation in the enormous lobby of the place and were told 
of Stalin’s order about the establishment of shock battalions of 
officers for the defense of Moscow. Prokhorov, who was sitting 
next to me, was now in command of one of these battalions. I 
was to be in charge of a platoon. 

After the order had been announced, we were admitted into 
the hall. Malenkov was already on the stage, expecting us to 
occupy our seats. To be dismissed without a political harangue 
was not possible. Malenkov was there to deliver the inevitable 
speech. This cast-iron pig in a brown coat had become Stalin’s 
right-hand man. All the time he tirelessly traveled about Moscow. 
He guided the evacuation of government offices. On his fat, slop- 
ing shoulders rested all industrial mobilization. He must have the 
drive of a buffalo, | thought. Already plant and factory workers 
had been forbidden to leave work to go home. They were told 
to live in the factories and plants. About three months earlier, 
Stalin had introduced Malenkov to the Politburo. And for this, 
Georgi Maximilianovich, you will have to work just as hard as 
when you were so savagely defending Stalin against Trotskyists, 
I thought. 

Malenkov began his speech. He was speaking loudly and dis- 
tinctly, but somehow the words slid by me. My thoughts, at that 
time, frequently had a tendency to fall back into the past, and I 
had to force myself to stay in the present. That was unusual for 
a young man of thirty. Though in this past actually nothing had 
had any direct connection with Malenkov, somehow I instinc- 
tively felt his presence in it. My God, I thought, it happened 
fifteen years ago. How the time flies! 


I was then a raw lad of sixteen; Malenkov was seven years my 
senior. As the communist student leader in the capital, he cut 
quite a figure in our lives. Although he graduated with the 
diploma of an engineer, his main preoccupation was politics. He 
was a “gloomy Gus,” and already then somewhat repulsive in 
appearance. His lips drooped at the corners, and he seemed to 
be scowling even when he was relaxed. His shirt was sometimes 
conspicuously unclean even in those days of slovenly dress. He 
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smoked makhorka—a vile weed—and rolled his own into a “goat’s 
leg,” the soldier’s way of shaping a cigarette to resemble a pipe. 

During the following fifteen years, in the course of which I had 
many encounters with Malenkov, I watched him change as he 
climbed up the ladder of power. Under his eyes there developed 
bags of a bluish cast, which gave him a sinister look. His cheeks 
grew puffy. His face became almost as broad as it was long. As he 
was naturally beardless, malicious gossip had it that he did not 
own a shaving brush or a razor. The forelock over his brow gave 
rise to jokes in which Malenkov figured as an imitator of Hitler. 

I received my first impression of Malenkov when I heard him 
address a student meeting. Although his speech was of the stand- 
ard variety, his power was not underestimated by any of us. As 
the leader of the Student Union, he was the political commissar 
passing on applicants for admission to colleges and universities. 
Those of “bourgeois” origin, deriving from merchant, profes- 
sional, or aristocratic families, were as a rule barred from Soviet 
institutions of higher learning. As the son of a peasant, I passed 
the test easily. 

In the course of his frequent appearances Malenkov revealed 
a few autobiographical facts. His grandfather had been a well- 
to-do peasant who had grown rich selling livestock to the army. 
His father was an officer in the army. One day Malenkov let it 
slip that he had broken completely with his family and had 
disowned his father as an enemy of the state. 

The occasion for this confession was a student meeting in the 
university auditorium where Malenkov was seated on the plat- 
form next to Vishinsky. A girl student, who had been expelled 
and who was in obvious distress, was pleading to have the verdict 
reversed. Her crime was her “social origin’—it was discovered 
that her father was a priest. She sobbed that she was not respon- 
sible for her family background. Malenkov pronounced judg- 
ment. If she renounced her father and family, she could stay. The 
girl could not bring herself to do that, and out she went. 

Yet I recall the case of Tvardovski, who has since become a 
prominent Soviet poet; when he was excluded from the university 
on the ground that his father was a kulak, Tvardovski appealed 
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to Malenkov, who by then was given to quoting a winged phrase 
of Stalin’s, “Children do not answer for their fathers.” Armed 
with this slogan, Malenkov reinstated Tvardovski and indicated 
that henceforth there would be no automatic ban merely on the 
grounds of social origin. 

Some years later, when I was already a reporter on a Moscow 
paper, a member of the staff was dismissed on the allegation that 
his father had been a merchant. The victim appealed to Malen- 
kov, who called our managing editor. The latter referred, among 
other reasons, to the dismissed man’s capitalist origin. Malenkov 
retorted with Stalin’s slogan. 

“Very well, we'll take him back,” the scared editor replied. 

“And who told you to rehire him?” Malenkov fired back at the 
editor. “If you must let him go, do so not because he is a mer- 
chant’s son, but for some other reason, such as incompetence.” 


Evenly and easily Malenkov’s speech flowed along. Clouds of 
tobacco smoke enveloped the marble pillars of the building. The 
hall was silent. The heads of officers bent low, their hands were 
helplessly spread out on their knees.... Everyone was preoccu- 
pied with his own thoughts.... 

This fat fellow amazingly combines all the traits of a sycophant 
with those of a fighting cock, I thought, while apathetically listen- 
ing to the words of Malenkov. Why does he speak about our 
obligation to defend our country, and of the need of dying for it? 
All this time he keeps harping on our duty to the country and 
the Party. Am I still indebted to them? 

Malenkov raised his voice. ... Now he spoke with fire, and he 
resembled again that fat uncouth youth, who had asked us in the 
past to come forward against Trotsky. 

It was at the beginning of his career as a communist, at the 
height of the fierce struggle when anti-Trotsky charges were flying 
about—epithets of “wrecker” and “traitor”—unheard-of and shock- 
ing words in those days to describe the hero of the Revolution. 
Vishinsky called upon the students to close ranks around the 
“Leninist Central Committee and Comrade Stalin.” 

This was a signal for a free-for-all, in which Malenkov’s stal- 
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warts threw rotten apples, eggs, and tomatoes, with fine marks- 
manship, at Trotsky, bespattering his face and forcing him to 
withdraw in disgrace without being able to make himself heard 
in the tumult. The late Andrei Vishinsky, so well remembered 
by Americans as the former venomous Soviet spokesman in the 
United Nations, thereupon became the president of Moscow Uni- 
versity and later the grand inquisitor in the Great Purge. Malen- 
kov became an important junior cog in Stalin’s machine. 

Trotsky was killed in Mexico, lazily ran my thoughts. Stalin 
dared to get him. Stalin knows how to be ruthless! As if in tune 
with my thoughts in the waves of tobacco smoke, Malenkov began 
to speak shrilly about ruthlessness: 

“We must be without pity toward our enemies. Our Party has 
shown us a very good example of how to fight with the enemies 
on both fronts—those that are within our country and those with- 
out. We arrived at the threshold of this war free from our enemies 
within. History will justify all that we have done.” 

I do not know what history will do, I kept on thinking. But 
human beings will not justify it....Ruthlessness everywhere. ... 
How many guiltless, innocent ones have perished! Was it really 
necessary for Blucher to be liquidated? There came to mind the 
handsome, round face of Marshal Blucher. He would have been 
so valuable in this war, but he was murdered. 

This happened after Tukhachevsky’s death. Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky and an entire phalanx of top-ranking Red Army generals 
were secretly executed by Stalin, with the help of Vishinsky and 
Malenkov, and without so much as a make-believe trial. 

But in the Far East there remained the commander in chief of 
the Eastern Armies, the immensely popular Marshal Blucher. 
Blucher was summoned to Moscow by Stalin, to a session of the 
Politburo, to be questioned about his connection with the alleged 
conspiracy of Marshal Tukhachevsky. 

“How am I to know what plans Tukhachevsky made?” Blucher 
demanded of his interrogators. “If he counted on me, that was his 
affair. He never asked me about it.” 

“But how about Vavilov? Didn't he ever ask you about any- 
thing?” Malenkov asked quietly. “You and he were close friends.” 
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Blucher knew that Vavilov had been shot some months earlier 
for an alleged attempt to assassinate Stalin. 

“Vavilov was appointed Party secretary in the Far East by the 
Party Personne! Department, which is headed by comrade Malen- 
kov,” replied Blucher. “In my capacity as commander of the Far 
Eastern Armies I was bound to have contact with him. We were 
never friends. Does comrade Malenkov really think that the de- 
voted communist Blucher—” 

“I think nothing, I only ask,” Malenkov said quietly. 

Stalin remained silent throughout this little scene. When 
Blucher returned to the Hotel Metropole suite, his aide was wait- 
ing for him. Supper was ordered, and a waiter came up to serve 
it. In the meantime a black limousine drew up outside the hotel. 
Four men in leather greatcoats stepped out and went up to 
Blucher’s apartment. Next morning the hotel staff found the 
waiter’s dead body on the floor there. Blucher and his aide had 
vanished without a trace. Not a word ever appeared about 
Blucher afterward in the Soviet press. But everybody knew that 
the four men formed Stalin’s secret operational group that always 
went into action when someone had to be eliminated without 
fuss. Malenkov, who had in his possession Vavilov’s personal 
dossier, could undoubtedly solve the mystery of Blucher’s death. 

On the back of the stage behind Malenkov appeared General 
Petrov, a stoop-shouldered, thin man in a long coat that fell 
almost to his heels. His head bent sulkily. When he raised his 
head, a pince-nez could be seen on his nose. It may have been 
that Petrov, like me, was thinking about Blucher, under whose 
command he had served for many, many years. I stared at Malen- 
kov and slowly began to develop a hatred of him. This obese, 
successful bureaucrat had never proved to be an outstanding per- 
sonality on his own. Servile deference to Stalin had brought him 
to the top. He was shrewd, cunning, and dishonest. He had 
helped to murder Blucher. All to please Stalin. Even here, now, 
he was speaking in the name of Stalin, as if he had not a name of 
his own.... He was clever but lacking in a personality of his 
own. It was not necessary for him to have murdered Blucher, but 
he had done so to be of service to his master. 
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These incidents in the life of Malenkov refiect his inner de- 
velopment. From the beginning he had cast his lot with the power- 
greedy elements that Stalin had welded into a political machine, 
and with undeviating and undivided loyalty imitated and fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his master. He learned to anticipate 
Stalin’s wishes and to divine Stalin’s thoughts better than any- 
one else. 

Long afterward, as the patronage boss in the ruling communist 
hierarchy, Malenkov laid down the line for the whole country 
with the public declaration that “it is necessary to put an end to 
the biological approach in selecting personnel” and to give up the 
policy of investigating first the “genealogy” of an appointee and 
of establishing ‘‘the identity of his grandfather or grandmother.” 

Such was the measure of Malenkov's growth throughout his 
years of service on the inside of the communist political machine, 
as an aide in Stalin’s secretariat, as a member of the staff of the 
Central Committee, and finally as the chief dispenser of govern- 
ment jobs. He became known as a man without a private life. 
His existence was inseparable from the routine of his office. He 
was notorious for collecting complete and meticulous secret files 
of all the skeletons-in-the-closet of literally tens of thousands of 
communist leaders and functionaries all over the Soviet Union. 

I remember a bet made by a group of Moscow newspapermen 
in 1934 when preparations were under way for a Communist 
Party Conference. Malenkov slept on a cot in his office in the 
Central Committee, smoked endlessly, and was hoarse from talk- 
ing with and swearing at his callers. Some of us bet that, what with 
his young wife left behind at home, Malenkov would not remain 
closeted with his work longer than two weeks. I bet that he would 
last a month without his wife. We all lost. He spent two months 
in his office and came out only on the day the conference opened. 

In those days Malenkov was a subject for many jests. His first 
wife, an attractive stenographer, could not take it and asked “to 
go on vacation,” which in Soviet slang meant a divorce. 

I crossed his path several times. At a festive dinner in the 
Kremlin I once had a long talk with President Makharadze of 
the Georgian Soviet Republic. Malenkov came up to me later 
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to ask if it was true that Makharadze, whom he admired, had 
described him as the “walking Party line,” which Malenkov took 
as a compliment. I took the occasion to study Malenkov’s fea- 
tures, observed the total absence of beard on his face, and made 
some remark about his working too hard. 

The chat turned to the subject of the “pleasures of life,” a 
phrase which he quoted from an article of mine. I explained that 
I had in mind the theater, music, women. Malenkov confessed 
that he usually fell asleep in the theater, and as for women, they 
were just time killers. But before leaving me he nevertheless in- 
quired whether a certain woman on ZIzvestia was still there. She 
was of the hatchet type, a Party stalwart. A week later I heard 
that Malenkov married her—rumor had it, to stop the malicious 
gossip about his lack of virility. This marriage, too, did not last 
long. During the last war he is said to have married a third time, 
Nikita Khrushchev’s daughter Elena. 

With Malenkov’s all-absorbing interest in the political ma- 
chine—the apparat—went a studied emulation of Stalin’s manners 
and dress. He knew how to maintain prolonged spells of silence 
during important conferences. He disdained the social whirl that 
the Kremlin smart set developed before the war. Although much 
sought after as a rising star in Stalin’s entourage, Malenkov almost 
never appeared at the social functions presided over by Molo- 
tov’s wife, Zemchushina, who headed the Soviet cosmetics in- 
dustry, or Madame Voroshilov, a former countess who had been 
saved from the firing squad by the Red marshal who married her. 

Malenkov’s awkwardness in his social relations is also reflected 
in his behavior toward children. This phase of his character came 
to my attention at a children’s festival held at the Gorki Amuse- 
ment Park in the summer of 1936, which I was assigned to cover 
for the paper. Politburo member Kaganovich and Malenkov ap- 
peared on the scene to represent the highest authorities. Clusters 
of children surrounded the two leaders. Kaganovich played with 
the tots and carried on in a natural manner. Malenkov was obvi- 
ously ill at ease. When Kaganovich introduced him to a group of 
youngsters as the first personal aide to comrade Stalin, his face 
reddened. And when he was asked questions, he answered sternly 
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and irritably. I watched the sweat run down his flabby cheeks, 
observed his discomfort when accosted by a persistent little girl. 
Malenkov finally fled, leaving Kaganovich in sole charge of the 
affair. 

The relations between Kaganovich and Malenkov had long 
been the subject of whispering among Moscow’s political wise- 
acres. In these circles Malenkov was given credit for the assign- 
ment by the Politburo of Kaganovich, its only Jewish member, 
to the onerous task of crushing the peasant uprisings during the 
collectivization drive. It was known that Malenkov disliked 
Kaganovich. A superb schemer, Malenkov had learned early 
Stalin’s trick of disposing of some foes by “promoting them” and 
exposing them to tests that would lead to their eventual down- 
fall. Kaganovich ruthlessly suppressed the peasant resistance, for 
which he received the plaudits of Stalin and the Order of Lenin. 
But his popularity with the masses declined sharply afterward. 

Malenkov became useful to Stalin as a trouble shooter. When 
Stalin’s impetuous son, Vassily, joined the nephew of the Kremlin 
bigwig, Yenukidze, in a rowdy-all-night drinking party with some 
girls at the Hotel Metropole, Malenkov was dispatched to pay 
the bills and hush up the affair. He presented a full report to 
Stalin, who was a stern father, and who eventually put his son 
out of his home. There developed a rift between them which 
lasted for some years. Only when Vassily distinguished himself as 
an aviator was there a reconciliation with his father. 

To Malenkov, anything that had to do with Stalin was magic. 
Whenever Stalin called him on the phone, Malenkov would shoo 
any visitors out of his office before proceeding with the conversa- 
tion. Incidentally, although he was often rude to his subordi- 
nates, Malenkov knew how to fawn upon all his superiors. 

From Stalin, he learned the art of being a good listener in con- 
ferences, but he has no patience with verbose people. “How much 
time do you need to make your report?’ he would ask an official 
calling on business. If the latter requested forty minutes, Malen- 
kov would reply, “Out of the question. You'll have to do it in 
fifteen.” 

Malenkov is a glutton not only for work. I have seen him 
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devour a staggering trayload of food at a single midday repast 
while conferring with visitors. And he is not choosy about his 
dishes or his manners. Once I watched him shove down with his 
knife a luncheon consisting of about one and a half pounds of 
ham, four boiled eggs, a box of tomatoes, a quantity of bread, a 
pot of tea, and cookies. 

In December, 1934, Malenkov had already become a power 
behind the throne, when there occurred the assassination of 
Kirov, Stalin’s right-hand man in Leningrad, an event that 
proved a landmark in Soviet history. It ushered in a mounting 
four-year purge with its tidal waves of Red terror, its mock trials 
with their fantastic confessions, and tens of thousands of execu- 
tions. My chief on Izvestia, Nicholas Bukharin, one of Lenin’s 
closest associates, remarked of Malenkov in an intimate circle 
in 1935, “This fellow made up of fat, knavery, and cunning, will 
go very far.” 

As the purge gained momentum, it became known that Malen- 
kov had been deputized to go over the files at the Lubianka 
headquarters of the dreaded secret police. Malenkov locked him- 
self up there and spent weeks examining records stemming from 
the vast network of spies and informers. He had his food pre- 
pared and served for him in the office. When he completed his 
job, a truck hauled bundles of selected files to the Central Com- 
mittee building. Here Malenkov now assumed the post of chief 
of the Personnel Department, which had been held by the wiry 
and fanatical Nicholas Yezhov, whom Stalin had chosen for the 
role of high executioner. 

“Yezhov and Malenkov,” Bukharin remarked at that time, “are 
Stalin’s twin henchmen. Malenkov helped Yezhov reach the post 
in which he is sure to break his neck. Then Malenkov will remain 
in sole control of Stalin’s machine.” 

Bukharin was soon to perish at the hands of Yezhov. But 
Yezhov himself perished when his monstrous task was over. 

It was during this period of wholesale terror that I was ordered 
to be banished from Moscow, with the right of residence in the 
provinces. As I knew Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya, I sought her in- 
tervention in lifting the ban on me. It was known that she had 
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broken relations with Stalin, who was nevertheless sending emis- 
saries to her to effect a formal reconciliation. One day, as I was 
about to leave Krupskaya’s apartment, she took me into an adjoin- 
ing room and introduced me to two waiting men. One of them 
was Malenkov, who was surprised to see me. 

“Haven't seen you for a long time,” he muttered. Krupskaya 
stepped in and told him of my case, describing it as typical of 
the stupidities being committed daily at that time. Malenkov’s 
face became cold. He remarked to Krupskaya that he thought the 
matter could be straightened out and scribbled on the margin 
of a newspaper in his hand my name and address, promising to 
look into the case. 

“I will speak to Vishinsky about it,” he said. Vishinsky was 
chief prosecutor then. I went away relieved, but when I returned 
to Krupskaya’s apartment some days later, I was given the news- 
paper with Malenkov’s note in the margin. He had left it behind 
and never bothered to call for it later—attaching no importance 
to his promise. 

Nevertheless, Malenkov was able to bridge to some extent the 
chasm between Krupskaya and Stalin. At the next convention 
held in the Kremlin, Krupskaya appeared on the platform in the 
company of President Kalinin and Malenkov. This was in 1937. 

The newspaper cameramen told me that they had received in- 
structions to photograph Malenkov with Krupskaya the moment 
she came on the stage. These photographs were published in the 
Soviet press. It was the first major public debut of Malenkov. He 
began to emerge from the shadows of the communist political 
machine. 

But backstage the team of Yezhov and Malenkov ran the in- 
satiable engine of terror. It was Malenkov who selected the major 
victims and issued the secret orders to Vishinsky in which he 
fixed the punishment they were to receive. As editor of the house 
organ of the Control Committee, Party Organization, Malenkov 
praised Yezhov as the “vigilant eye” of the dictatorship. The 
world only knew of Yezhov as the public executioner and still 
new nothing of Malenkov. 

When Yezhov fell, Malenkov wanted the post of the chief of 
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the NKVD-the secret police. Stalin was at first inclined to let 
him have it. But the candidacy of Lavrenti Beria, the rising Party 
chief in the Caucasus, Stalin’s own homeland, interfered. Beria 
had done a major job in the Caucasus as a ruthless “viceroy” of 
the Kremlin. Moreover, Beria had initiated the cult of deifying 
Stalin and falsifying his early career in the Caucasus in the most 
flagrant manner. Malenkov was rewarded by being elevated in 
January, 1938, to membership in the Supreme Soviet, a nominal 
honor. But in March, 1939, he was elected a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party, made one of its secretaries, and 
appointed a member of the all-powerful Organizational Bureau. 

It was not long afterward that I again came face to face with 
Malenkov. I was on the staff of the Moscow radio, handling the 
broadcasts of the May Day parade that year. In giving the names 
of the leaders as they appeared on the reviewing stand, I listed, 
after Stalin, Andreyev, who happened to be standing next to 
him. That day I was called to the office of Kaganovich. He 
abused me loudly for daring to put his name after that of 
Andreyev. Without giving me a chance to explain, he promised 
to break my neck if it happened again. Not knowing the rela- 
tions within the Politburo, I simply had to admit my mistake. 

But that same day I was summoned by Malenkov. He was 
seated in a spacious office, his obese body leaning against the desk. 
He seemed half asleep. He lit a cigarette of a luxury brand, but 
offered me none. And then he called my attention to the inepti- 
tude of my treatment of the names of the leaders. I explained 
that I had started with Andreyev because his name began with 
the first letter of the alphabet. Raising his short, fat hand, Malen- 
kov signaled to me to shut up. 

“Did you learn your ABC from Bukharin?” he remarked 
angrily. I felt the blood draining from my face. There was a 
pause. And then he softened his voice: 

“Now get this into your head once for all. The Soviet alphabet 
begins with the letter S. Then there is an M, then a V, then a K, 
and only then A.” I knew that after Stalin must come Molotov, 
then Voroshilov, then Kaganovich, and finally Andreyev. “And 
when there is a change in the alphabet,” Malenkov added sharply, 
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“it will be made here, in the Central Committee, and not in the 
radio station.” 


The silence was oppressive. And into this silence Malenkov was 
throwing word after word. He looked like a man who was throw- 
ing stones into a pool of mire. The mire was this hall, where we 
were sitting. I cannot imagine any words that could have aroused 
us at this time. These were days of complete helplessness and 
tiredness; they were paralyzing. Maybe the tiredness had been 
in us for too long and now it rendered us helpless. We were many 
in this hall, but we all were silent, allowing Malenkov to say 
whatever he wanted and for as long as he wanted, and it was not 
for the lack of will power or fear—it was just the fatigue and in- 
difference. Our hearts were aching for the fate of our country. 
We knew that we had to follow the only path left to us. Malenkov 
did not have to give us his farewell speech; we had no need for 
it. Established order, which had become routine, was enmeshing 
all of us in some sort of web. New thoughts were being born 
within us, new emotions turbulently filled our minds, and 
Malenkov to us was just “the Routine.” That was the reason why 
we were silent while he was delivering his routine speech. Obvi- 
ously our indifference was upsetting Malenkov; he kept searching 
for new expressions, new words to stir us up, to awaken us—but 
he did not have them. Finally he shouted desperately, “Let us, 
comrades, give a cheer in honor of our comrade Stalin!” 

Somewhere in the rear one could hear giggles. It turned into 
colossal laughter threatening to sweep the whole theater. Malen- 
kov stepped back to the rear of the stage. He was standing with 
his arms outstretched as if expecting this wave of derisive laughter 
to hit him. Prokhorov, his eyes bulging, was hissing something in 
my ear and pulling the end of my sleeve. But I was laughing 
with the rest of them. To save the situation Prokhorov gave us 
the command to rise, to fall into formation. 

Silently, as if crushed by our own laughter, we lined up along 
the empty Dimitrovsky street. From the rear entrance shot out a 
black limousine. Behind its window, with his head sunk between 
his shoulders, sat Malenkov. 


7. The Miracle of Moscow 


MANY MIRACLES HAVE BEEN RECORDED IN MILITARY HISTORY. ONE 
of the earliest to be mentioned was when Joshua halted the sun. 
In 1920 Pilsudsky saved Poland from being overrun by the Red 
Army. That was a much later miracle, the ‘Miracle of the Vis- 
tula.” But the latest of miracles, one not yet inscribed in the 
military histories, was the Miracle of Moscow. 

The officer reserve held at the disposition of the Red Army 
Supreme Command was the last force that was available to be 
flung in to meet the enemy. The Soviet field forces were suffering 
from a severe shortage of officers, but we of the reserve were not 
sent to the army. Someone recalled the years of the civil war, 
when the officers’ regiments and units had saved the situation for 
the White Armies more than once, and it was decided that some- 
thing similar might take place now. Only generals were left in 
the reserve, all the other officers being assigned to officers’ shock 
battalions. As a result of this order many of us were promoted. 
I became a major. Altogether three officers’ battalions were 
formed, each consisting of 400 men. Zhukov reviewed us on the 
Soviet Square, in front of the building of the Moscow Soviet. The 
people of Moscow crowded the foot walks, while we lined three 
sides of the Square. Zhukov passed slowly along our ranks. All 
around us everything was changing, but Zhukov was unchanged— 
he was the same thickset man with stony features. 

When he had completed his inspection he walked to the middle 
of the Square and halted by the Obelisk of Freedom, which had 
been transformed into a monument to the Stalin Constitution 
just before the war. The Muscovites joked about it: “They’ve 
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liquidated freedom in order to make room for the constitution.” 
Zhukov shouted a speech that was carried away by the wind, 
and I caught only the statement that Moscow was in a critical 
situation, that the enemy was tearing toward the capital, and we 
had to stop him. 

We marched in columns of six past the Moscow Soviet. From 
its fagade Stalin’s cold, half-closed eyes stared at us fixedly. His 
enormous portrait covered almost the whole of the great building. 
Rains had washed away the colors on the canvas, and they had 
run down the face. His bony nose was all but washed away; his 
whiskers were smudged. But the eyes still gazed as coldly and 
ruthlessly as ever. They seemed to be checking up on our move- 
ments; they threatened, they commanded. Some incorrigible en- 
thusiast threw open a side window on the second floor and sten- 
toriously bawled: 

“For Stalin, for the country, forward, comrades!" 

We were silent. The man hurriedly slammed the window shut, 
as though frightened by our silence. Stalin’s eyes seemed to grow 
still keener and more suspicious. But in my head the thought 
beat: 

“We who are about to die salute you!” 

We were the gladiators of the new age; and within us, as 
within the gladiators of Nero’s day, seethed a feeling of hatred 
suppressed by our realization of the inevitable. We brought our 
boots down sharply on the road; our eyes were fixed obstinately 
on the neck of the man in front. The people on the sidewalks 
halted and stared after us, as though taken aback by our glum 
silence. When we reached the Pushkin Square, which out of 
habit we Muscovites continued to call by its old name of Strastnoe 
Square, a large, mud-splashed automobile dashed up and stopped 
by the sidewalk. It roared threateningly. A general with three 
stars emerged from it: it was Gorodovikov. He raised his hand 
and shouted a greeting. We passed by him without responding. 
Out of the corner of my eye I saw a look of consternation on Oka’s 
face. He shrugged his shoulders and dived back into his auto- 
mobile. 

In Strastnoe Square our three battalions separated. Colonel 
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Prokhorov led our battalion along the Pushkin Boulevard in the 
direction of the Nikitsky Gate. The others continued straight 
along Tverskaya Street toward the Belorussian Station. 

A stinging wind blew in our faces. Now Stalin was staring at 
our backs. This time he was picked out in neon lights. I didn’t 
need to turn my head to see his face and eyes gazing after us. 
That face shone from the dark facade of the high building with 
which so many years of my life had been associated. The Izvestia 
offices. An episode of those past years sprang to mind. I knew that 
on the right-hand side of the building, on the top story, was a 
round window. At one time Bukharin had worked behind that 
window. Receptions for honored guests were given in the editor’s 
spacious room. And there, one night, torn between despair and 
hope, I asked Lion Feuchtwanger, whom at that time I regarded 
almost as a prophet: “Tell me, what should a man believe in?” 
And Feuchtwanger had answered in two words: “In Stalin.” A 
brief answer, but the young Soviet journalist who asked it had to 
pass through many bitter experiences before he realized all its 
great and wicked falsity. 

Here, to Bukharin’s study, had come many people who still 
were not convinced that Bukharin had already lost out and would 
never climb again. Vishinsky, always disdainful of those beneath 
him and servile to those whom he considered powerful, came. 
Once after a visit from Vishinsky, Bukharin remarked, “This 
prosecutor fellow’s father was named Yanuar. Or perhaps it was 
Jaguar. But most likely he was a king-size rattlesnake.” Frequently 
the Mayor of Moscow, Nikolai A. Bulganin, would come to visit. 
He, too, had not decided if Bukharin had finally been broken, 
but just in case he hadn’t, Bulganin paid his respects. Bukharin, 
usually good-natured and tolerant of people, became quite re- 
served whenever Vishinsky or Bulganin came to call on him. 
Oftentimes, between ourselves, we remarked how much both men 
resembled each other, like two drops of water. 

They both had come from good homes and were well educated. 
Both had made successful careers for themselves with surprising 
dexterity, skillfully navigating around the reefs that beset the 
path of aspiring communists. Both of them would have liked to 
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be Russians first of all, then communists. But life compelled them 
to be communists first, and Russians second. 

Bulganin tried to foresee every danger. He sensed that Buk- 
harin was becoming more and more withdrawn during their 
meetings. Probably in an effort to protect himself as much as pos- 
sible on all sides, Bulganin began to invite to his house journalists 
who worked with Bukharin. Through them he hoped to win over 
the wounded lion, who, so Bulganin thought, could still grow 
new claws. I, too, went to his town house on the Little Kokovinsky 
Lane. The house was situated not far from other town houses in 
the Arbat section, in one of which William Bullitt, the American 
Ambassador, was living at the time. I recall one occasion when, 
on our way to a party at Bulganin’s, my friend Leonid G., point- 
ing out the American Ambassador’s home, fenced off from the 
street by grating, said, “Look, the Americans’ windows are all 
open, and inside music is playing.” 

We approached Bulganin’s house, with its bulky colonnaded 
porch, at the intersection of two narrow streets. From the outside, 
the house resembled a large mausoleum. “Do you see the differ- 
ence?” asked Leonid, thinking of the American Ambassador's 
home, from which the music had come while we were passing. 
I noticed the difference. 

As a rule at a party of Bulganin’s, a variety of people were pres- 
ent. There were university professors, writers, inventors, artists. 
Bulganin received his guests with genuine Russian hospitality. 
Always dressed in well-made clothes, still handsome and youthful- 
looking, he resembled an aristocrat. One would search in vain 
for any of his Party or government aides at these gatherings. They 
were never invited. Bulganin was a strict administrator and did 
not mix personal acquaintances with official colleagues. 

But in one respect Bulganin was mistaken. There was no need 
for him to court Bukharin. Bukharin, the once omnipotent leader 
of the Comintern and most important member of the Politburo, 
by that time had been completely broken by Stalin. Bukharin 
knew this and waited only for the final blow. That came in 
1937. But Bulganin had not seen the blow coming, and therefore 
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he often waited in the anteroom until Bukharin called him into 
his study. 


The city life had moved out to the suburbs. Workers’ detach- 
ments were marching along Arbat Street. And women’s battalions, 
too. Two-wheeled hospital wagons and soup kitchens clattered 
along. Halts for the troops were organized in the quiet side streets 
leading off the Arbat. The men went into the houses to get warm. 
A few compassionate old women were distributing boiled potatoes 
and pickled cucumbers. Possibly the last they had of their stock. 

Beyond Smolensk Square the streets were barred with barri- 
cades. Women, children, and old men were pulling down a brick- 
built house; the bricks were needed for the barricades. A preg- 
nant woman was pushing along a wheelbarrow filled with cement. 
She halted to let us pass and stooped to set the wheelbarrow 
down. But she could not straighten up again. She held her belly 
with both hands and looked at us without speaking. Her look 
did not express condemnation, or any request, only sorrow. Maybe 
she wasn’t even thinking of herself, but of us. Without a word 
Prokhorov gripped the wheelbarrow handles and wheeled it 
across the street. We halted and watched without speaking. The 
workers building the barricades were silent, too. They stopped 
work for a moment and gazed at us, as though they expected 
us to say something special. But we had nothing special to say. 
We went on. 

At a village named Filli, which was almost absorbed in the 
outskirts of Moscow, we found trenches already dug. There were 
people in the trenches, sitting huddled on the ground or slowly 
wandering along. Not far from the road, a group of workers in 
short jackets and earflapped caps were standing by a machine 
gun. Then we fell in with some pale-faced youngsters in summer- 
style canvas shoes. At one point the positions were occupied by 
a women’s force. Was it Irma’s detachment, by any chance? The 
girls were wearing service caps, and were warming their reddened 
hands at campfires. 

I entered a half-ruined shed for shelter from the wind to have 
a smoke. Inside, a peasant woman had squatted down for a rest. 
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She was sitting on the floor right by the door, her large brown 
hands resting on her knees. I went farther into the shed and 
smoked, not saying a word to her. Then the bulky figure of a 
soldier appeared in the doorway. He was wearing a ragged great- 
coat belted with a canvas belt. His enormous feet were bursting 
out of his ancient military boots, his left boot was in holes, and 
his dirty big toe was poking through. His huge head, like nothing 
so much as a great caldron, was absurdly surmounted by a tiny 
service cap. He was armed with a rifle of 1895 issue, its butt worn 
with time. 

“Auntie! Hey, auntie! Which is the road to Berlin?” he asked, 
baring his large teeth in a grin. His round ruddy face, with its 
growth of youthful flaxen beard, was cheerful and carefree. When 
he noticed me he made an awkward movement intended to comply 
with the regulation greeting to a senior officer, but the smile did 
not leave his face; you would have thought he was taking part in 
some amusing game. 

“Berlin lies to the west, comrade, and you're going eastward.” 
I smiled. I liked the look of this bearlike giant, with his mouth 
stretched into a smile. “You'll never get to Berlin if you go east.” 

Both he and I knew we were only joking. But continuing the 
joke, he came up to me and said: 

“But after all, comrade commander, the earth is round. So 
if I keep going eastward all the time, I shall go right round the 
earth and take Berlin in the rear. Isn’t that so?” 

“Quite true,” I agreed. ‘Well, cheer up, my lad, we'll meet in 
Berlin,” I added as I held out my hand to him. He shook it vigor- 
ously, and as he did so the billycan fastened to his belt rattled 
with raw potatoes that he had gathered from some abandoned 
field. 

Outside a church a score of heavy trucks were waiting to pick 
up our battalion. Prokhorov and I exchanged glances when we 
saw that church: there was no need for either of us to say any- 
thing. The previous week we had had a platoon at work mining 
the church. Yet possibly it would survive us, and not be blown 
after all. Our ancestors had been a great people, and it would 
have been a bitter shame to destroy any memorials to their ex- 
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ploits. The church in Filli was a memorial to 1812, to the 
battle of Borodino, to the Great Fire of Moscow, and to Napo- 
leon’s victory, which had turned to his disastrous defeat. That 
church was a reminder: 


“For there were men in those days, 
Not like the present-day tribe, 
Not like you, but heroes... .”"} 


So Prokhorov and I had ignored the orders issued by the staff 
entrusted with the defense of Moscow; we had decided not to 
mine the church in Filli. And when another unit did mine it, 
we had gone out one night and removed the mines and the 
chests of explosives. 

Our drivers knew perfectly the roads through the minefields, 
and they drove the trucks bravely in the direction of Mozhaisk. 
In the distance we could hear the roar of artillery fire. Suddenly 
a German light bomber appeared overhead. It had been flying 
just above treetop level, so we heard the roar of its propeller 
hardly a moment before we saw it. It was right over us, roaring 
and howling, almost before we realized what was happening. 
Our men shouted. The trucks made at top speed toward a clump 
of trees. The dive bomber swept over us again. This time we 
could even see the pilot leaning over the side and studying his 
prey. We reached the trees, and he circled around for some time, 
trying to discover our hiding place. But he failed, and at last he 
flew off. One truck was struck and set on fire by large-caliber 
bullets from the plane. We carried the wounded to the trees, 
then removed the dead from the burning truck and laid them 
out on the ground. The wounded lay humbly still, their eyes fol- 
lowing our movements. 

“The medical orderlies will pick you up,” Prokhorov barked 
at them gruffly. “Meanwhile, do what you can to help one an- 
other.” 

Now we were crossing the zone prepared for immediate defense. 
From the vantage points of little hills the index fingers of high- 


1 From Lermontov’s poem “Borodino.” 
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trajectory guns pointed into the sky. Beside them their gunners 
were dancing with cold. Tanks were lined up in the coppices. 
We made a short halt close to one tank, and I offered its com- 
mander a cigarette. For some reason we had been given a special 
issue, and the cigarettes were Rumanian. The officer examined 
the packet closely. 

“American!” he said in a satisfied tone, and lit up. “Mild, but 
not bad,” he added. 

“They’re Rumanian,” I disillusioned him. 

“So I see; they're not really cigarettes at all.” 

He threw it away and fumbled for his tobacco pouch. 

Our trucks took us to a sanatorium, a place I knew well. Before 
the war I had spent several Sundays there. An old manorial house, 
surrounded with trees, had been turned into a rest home. Now it 
was the staff headquarters for the fortified zone. A commissar 
with three diamonds on his collar tabs, a corps commander, came 
out to us. Once more the army was tight Jaced in the strings of 
the commissar system. I recognized this man’s face. In Gamarnik’s 
day he had been head of one of the departments in the Political 
Administration. Later on his name had figured in lists of re- 
sponsible workers in the economic field. But I simply could not 
recall the Ministry to which he had been attached. I felt sure his 
last post had been that of deputy to one of the Ministers. But to 
which one? My mind was so preoccupied with this question that 
I did not catch the beginning of his remarks. And then, still 
undecided as to where he had been of recent times, I found 
myself listening to what he was saying. Yet again I heard all the 
meaningless verbiage of official optimism, all the senseless slogans, 
and all the undisguised fear of the future. The man was borne 
off on his own oratory and shouted a slogan current in prewar 
times, but which had been dropped completely as soon as the war 
began. A laugh ran through our ranks. 

“Not one inch of our soil shall we yield to anyone,” he re- 
peated. The laugh grew louder, and, although it was a cheerless 
sort of noise, we all felt better for it. A tubby major general 
came out of the house and stopped beside the commissar. This 
man looked wretched and bewildered. He rubbed his little hands 
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together and peered at us with a smile that was almost timid. He 
was the supreme commander of the fortified zone. When the 
commissar ended his speech the general suddenly started from his 
side and ran along our ranks at an old man’s trot. As he went, 
waving his small hands and even clutching his head, he shouted 
in a thin voice: 

“Only a miracle can save us, only a miracle.” 

Then, as though the commissar’s furious look had recalled him 
to his senses, he halted and said quietly, in an all but imploring 
tone: 

“I am setting great hopes in you, comrade officers.... A per- 
sonal example is what the troops most need.” 

After which he vanished into the house. The commissar un- 
folded a sheet of paper that he had been holding in his hand, 
and announced: 

“You will be glad to know, comrades, that Stalin himself places 
great hopes in you.” 

That left us more or less unconcerned, but we listened atten- 
tively to Stalin’s order creating officers’ shock battalions. It said 
something about our duty to set an example in battle, to inspire 
the Red Army and all the Soviet nation to achieve new exploits. 
Then it went on: the Suvorov art of achieving victory had not 
yet been forgotten by our people. 

That was a new note. 

We waited for some time while Prokhorov was receiving his 
briefing. At last he came out of the house. The major general 
trotted behind him. 

“I expect a miracle from you, comrade Colonel,” the old fellow 
said. 

“We're not miracle workers,” Prokhorov snapped back. 

It was past midnight when we arrived at the village of Konino. 
It was in close proximity to the front line, and all its inhabitants 
had been evacuated. Rockets went sailing into the sky not far 
away: the Germans were lighting up the vicinity. Haystacks were 
burning. From time to time we caught the sound of rifle fire, 
and, still more infrequently, of gunfire. 
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During those last days of the battle for Moscow there was a 
lull on the front. 

Half the houses in Konino were occupied by an engineer bat- 
talion; the others were assigned to us. As the engineers had 
nothing else to do, their chief occupation consisted of hunting 
for the abandoned collective farm cattle and eating them. Pro- 
khorov and I were given the smallest hut in the village, but in 
consequence we were able to be on our own. We found some dry 
wood in the hut; the infantry who had occupied it before us 
had dismantled a shed to use for fuel, and had not burned all 
the wood. Soon the great Russian stove was filling the room with 
all but intolerable heat, but we didn’t complain. 

Late in the night we heard voices in the street, and some kind 
of military unit went past our windows. Prokhorov and I were 
lying on a heap of straw; we waited for the force to go by. But 
we heard a command, and the column halted. Feeling for the 
field telephone, which the engineers had installed on a shelf, I 
turned the handle. I at once heard the switchboard operator's 
voice: 

“Number forty speaking.” 

“Call up Number three for me.” 

“Number three. Very good!” 

The telephone buzzed tediously until someone at the other end 
picked up the receiver. “Number three” was the chief of staff of 
the engineer battalion, the officer who had allocated us to our 
huts. 

“It’s a punitive battalion halted in the village,” he told me. 
“I suggested to its commander that he should fix up his men with 
ours, but he refused.” 

“It’s a punitive battalion,” I reported to Prokhorov. 

He made no comment. But I heard the rustle of straw, and a 
match was struck. It lit up Prokhorov’s face from below. He lit 
a cigarette. 

“What swine’s occupying himself with that sort of activity?” 
he suddenly said angrily. “I can see the point of an officers’ shock 
battalion, though in view of the shortage of officers in the army 
that’s downright idiotic. But punitive battalions! To pick on 
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men and shove them into these battalions for the pettiest of 
offenses! Why, it’s making a mock of everything!” 

At the time I rather felt that he was wrong. The ground was 
so obviously shaking beneath the Stalin regime that the men 
in the Kremlin were having to think up desperate measures in 
order to prevent a general collapse. The old methods of terroriza- 
tion had ceased to have their effect, and new ones needed to be 
invented. Just as in the same way the old methods of stimulation 
and incitement had failed. “For the country, for Stalin!” meant 
nothing to anybody; but perhaps Suvorov’s name would work 
the trick. Stalin was already appealing to the people as “brothers 
and sisters.” If fear of a concentration camp was not effective 
enough, perhaps fear of a punitive battalion would be? The 
permanent system of knout and gingerbread. The order creating 
punitive battalions declared that the men and officers sent to 
them must redeem their guilt to the country with their blood. 
The soldier who has a sore foot and drops out of rank—to the 
punitive battalion with him! The commander who leads his 
company out from under artillery fire without waiting for orders 
from his superior command—to the punitive battalion with him! 
Redeem your guilt with your blood! It was all one to Stalin 
what a man was punished for, so long as the punishment instilled 
fear and rendered us all impotent. 

“Will the punitive battalion be going into the attack together 
with us?” I asked. 

“No. It’s been assigned the task of carrying out a fighting 
reconnaissance. The enemy’s key points have got to be probed.” 

With a grunt Prokhorov pulled on his boots. We went out. 
Dawn was only beginning to be hinted at. A narrow band of 
light appeared in the east. The earth echoed hollowly under our 
feet. The ice fettering the mud did not crack. All around us it 
seemed quiet and calm. It was difficult to believe that not many 
miles away soldiers were lying in trenches, tanks were cooling 
down in copses, and in a nearby cemetery guns were posted ready 
to fire. That uncomfortable, chilly night was, after all, a reminder 
of peace. It was the human being who acted as a reminder of war. 

The street was filled with human beings. In the darkness it was 
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difficult to discern their vague outlines. Prokhorov lit another 
cigarette, and at once several human shadows started up around 
us. It was impossible to distinguish their faces. 

“Comrades, spare us a cigarette,” a hoarse voice said. 

The colonel held out several cigarettes to them. “‘Aren’t you 
being issued tobacco?” he asked. 

“Why waste tobacco on men undergoing punishment?” the 
same hoarse voice asked sarcastically. “The pleasures of smoking 
are granted only to those who have specially distinguished them- 
selves in battle, and we haven't done so yet.” His voice expressed 
his bitterness. 

“What have you been sent to the punitive battalion for?” 
Prokhorov asked. 

“We're all in the same boat here. The whole battalion consists 
of officers who have escaped from the encirclement.” 

We had already heard that Stalin had ordered all the officers 
who lost their units in the first few days of the war and then 
escaped from the German encirclement sent to punitive bat- 
talions. 

“We've been told we've got to redeem our guilt with blood. 
Once you've got a man fixed you can always find him guilty of 
something,” one of the men commented. Just as they were about 
to say something more we heard someone shouting authoritatively 
that every man was to keep his place. 

“You're strictly forbidden to talk to anyone outside the bat- 
talion. How many times have I got to tell you?” the voice de- 
manded. The men of the punitive battalion obediently fell back 
from the hut outside which Prokhorov and I were standing. 

“Who are you?” the officer who had given orders that they were 
not to talk demanded as he came up to us. Prokhorov lit a ciga- 
rette. By the light of the match I saw a youngster with an auto- 
matic hanging across his chest. He was wearing a waist-length 
sheepskin. At this stage of the war these were issued only to men 
and officers of the Narcomvnudel internal force. While I was 
scrutinizing him the fellow caught sight of the four bars on 
Prokhorov’s collar tab. 

“They simply won’t maintain discipline, comrade Colonel,” 
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he declared. “Once they’ve been ordered to the punitive bat- 
talion they must behave as men under punishment should.” 
But his voice had lost its threatening note. 

“You occupy yourself with your own business,” Prokhorov 
said angrily. The guard turned without a word and disappeared 
into the darkness. ‘““The dog!” the colonel muttered; he was 
almost beside himself with fury. 

Day was coming; the huts on the opposite side of the street 
were now clearly visible. In the light of the oncoming morning 
the pallid patches of the punitive men’s faces acquired distinc- 
tive features. Prokhorov and I went back to our hut more than 
once, but we could not feel at rest in it, and we went outside, 
as though our very presence might be of some help to these poor 
wretches. 

Two field kitchens drove up and halted in the middle of the 
street. The punitives got in line. The cooks ladled out brown 
water. Tea! Each man was issued a ration of bread less than half 
a pound in weight. 

We heard the clatter of wheels again. This time the sound 
came from two carts loaded with rifles. One rifle and three 
cartridges were issued to every three men. As soon as one of the 
carts had been cleared of its rifles the commissar to the punitive 
battalion clambered onto it. Once more we heard the abstract 
slogans that were of no use or inspiration to anyone. 

“You must prove your fidelity to your country with your blood, 
and the country will pardon you,” the commissar shouted. 

“If it’s to be proved with blood, there’s no point in talking 
about pardon,” Prokhorov snorted to me. “The dead need pardon 
just about as much as snot.” 

A murmur came from the ranks of the battalion. Above the 
many voices rose a hoarse, deep bass. Possibly it belonged to the 
man who had asked us for a cigarette. 

“Don’t make speeches, but tell us where we're being sent to.” 

“Our battalion will be going into battle today. You, com- 
rades, are to be given the opportunity to redeem your guilt, to 
save yourselves from rotting in prisons, and to prove on the field 
of battle that you are faithful to the cause of the Lenin-Stalin 
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Party.” The commissar shouted the words, but his voice was 
lacking in the power of conviction. His words had a disturbing 
effect on the men. More shouts came: 

“Into battle without weapons?” 

“Only one rifle to every three men?” 

“There aren’t any more weapons,” the commissar answered in 
a far-from-confident tone. Then, as though someone had released 
a spring inside him, he broke into the propaganda shout: 

“The man devoted to his country will win his weapons from 
the enemy. If your comrade falls, take his rifle and go on.” 

“Take it yourself,” the men shouted. “You haven’t any right 
to send us to fight without weapons.” 

“We won't gol” 

Youngsters in waist-length sheepskins appeared apparently 
from nowhere and drew up in rank before the battalion. They 
rattled the locks of their submachine guns. The protesting voices 
died away. 

The battalion fell in in column order and marched off along 
the street. The men marched without speaking, with not a 
glance to right or left. A fine snow began to fall. It settled on 
their faces, on their caps and tunics. The first snow of the on- 
coming winter. Behind the battalion marched a unit of Nar- 
comvnudel internal troops. 

One of the leading file of the unit was carrying a flag; it bore 
the words, in yellow paint: 

“For the motherland, for Stalin!” 

That cliché perfectly suited the unit, which was following 
behind the battalion to prevent its retreat and to shoot any man 
who dared to turn back. “For the motherland, for Stalin!” 

“The scum!” Prokhorov exclaimed hoarsely. “What a lot of 
scum! Sending men to their death, right to their death! If I'd 
known...” 

He did not finish the sentence, but I guessed what he was 
thinking. He realized now what had been meant by the phrase 
“fighting reconnaissance.” In the staff of the fortified zone he 
himself had suggested that it was important to determine which 
were the key points of the German positions. And he had been 
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promised that a special force would be assigned to this task. If 
he had known that a punitive battalion would be sent in to make 
this preliminary attack he would never have dreamed of making 
the suggestion. 

A strange feature of the war in those days was that the army 
defending Moscow was shuddering in expectation of a German 
attack, but the Germans remained silent. That expectation hung 
like a nightmare over the men and the staffs. They were not ready 
for the defense. Half the troops of the Moscow front were un- 
trained reserves and detachments hurriedly formed. The staffs 
clearly saw that they had nothing with which to strike back at 
the Germans, and the knowledge gave birth to an epidemic of 
fear of a German attack, which, according to all the staffs’ assump- 
tions, should have been opened long ere this. 

In the end this expectant waiting grew unbearable, and the 
staff of the sector to which our battalion had been assigned de- 
cided to probe the enemy’s positions with an attack. It was to be 
carried out by our officers’ battalion, two infantry divisions, of 
which one consisted entirely of volunteers, and a small tank unit. 
Nobody knew the size of this unit, for the tanks were standing 
by without fuel, and their last reserves were being held back. If 
a German attack was launched these reserves were to be used to 
enable the tanks to return to Moscow and be adapted for street 
battles. 

All day after the departure of the punitive battalion we heard 
the sound of firing coming from the direction of the front. Just 
about the time we calculated the punitive battalion would reach 
the German positions the thunder of artillery and the feverish 
rattle of machine guns reached us. After a while the fire slackened 
in intensity and became methodical and regular. Our own artillery 
answered only at long intervals. It had a very small stock of 
shells, and in addition it had been ordered not to give its posi- 
tions away. 

The battalion returned to the village in the late afternoon. 
Some 1,500 men had marched out; not more than 1,000 returned. 
The night frost had held all day; the earth had not thawed out. 
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The punitives straggled along, stumbling over the frozen clods 
of mud. 

As Prokhorov was watching them pass he saw a familiar face 
in the ranks, and rushed up to the man. 

“Vasyal Vasya Gerasimovich!” he shouted. 

A little man walking in the outside file and carrying an enor- 
mous 18gp-issue rifle turned a scrubby face toward us. He nodded 
and smiled to Prokhorov, but did not dare to fall out. Prokhorov 
went straight to the battalion commander. A little later he came 
back, accompanied by the man he had called “Vasya.” He was 
a colonel, an old friend of Prokhorov, who had fallen on evil 
days. Seen close up, his face proved to be deeply furrowed, and 
his sunken eyes looked as though he were expecting a blow. 

I went off to the engineer battalion’s kitchen and brought back 
a full mess kit of greasy chicken soup—the engineers were finish- 
ing off the last of the poultry abandoned by the collective farms. 
But our guest pushed the can away. 

“We went into the attack six times,” he continued the story 
he had begun before my arrival. “And six times we were smashed 
by machine guns and mortars. You can’t crush the enemy’s fire 
power with living meat.... There were many casualties. Strange 
to say, there weren’t any wounded.... The Narcomvnudel force 
was behind us all the time. Those lads with guns could have 
been very useful in the fight, but they had a different task: 
to shoot down those of us who tried to go back. The commanders 
were behind us, too, so we went alone into the attack, acting as we 
thought best. Possibly that was sound enough, for we've got fifty 
colonels in the battalion, as well as other officers.... All the same, 
it’s queer that we hadn’t any wounded.” 

The thought stuck in his mind, and he returned to it again 
and again. I realized what was behind that thought. Had the 
Narcomvnudel force killed off the wounded? As though directly 
answering the question, Prokhorov quietly said that a special 
medical corps unit had picked all the wounded up and taken 
them to the next village. 

“You're quite sure?” Colonel Vasya asked. 

“Yes.” 
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“Thank God, thank God!” The colonel grew more cheerful. 
“You never know what to think. There were many killed, but I 
didn’t see one wounded.” 

“Is it really impossible to do anything, Vasya?” Prokhorov 
asked him. “You've got so many friends...” 

“What can anyone do?” Vasya replied in a cheerless tone. “It’s 
all quite automatic. Do you think I was tried and sentenced to a 
punitive battalion? Not at all. They didn’t even ask how our 
division had come to be smashed up. The divisional commander 
was killed, and it fell to me, as his chief of staff, to save the 
remnants of the division. And I broke through the encirclement 
with them. Then some very young lad from the Special Depart- 
ment of the staff of the front shouted at me and waved his pistol 
in front of my nose. But they didn’t shoot me, they sent me to 
this punitive battalion. I expect it’s the last post I shall hold in 
the army.” 

He drew the can of cooling soup toward him and picked up 
his spoon. Prokhorov was silent, sitting with his head sunk on 
his chest. 

After Vasya had gone Prokhorov drove to the staff of the forti- 
fied zone to find out what was happening. He returned in the 
early morning. Now the main lines of the imminent attack were 
growing clearer. The only feature not at all clear was its object. 
I got the impression that our command could not stand the 
absence of information concerning the Germans’ movements any 
longer, and wanted to find out how they would react. 

“I'm afraid the Germans will give it to us in the neck and will 
enter Moscow on our heels,” Prokhorov said glumly. “And by the 
way, I heard at the staff that the Germans have captured the 
Moscow airfield. If that’s true, it won't cost them anything to get 
to the Belorussian railway station, and from there the whole of 
the center of Moscow will be under direct fire. It seems our par- 
ticular sector is half-encircled already. We've got to be prepared 
for anything now. It would be quite an easy matter to cut us off.” 

But our attack took place all the same. The two infantry divi- 
sions advanced on a narrow five-mile front. Our battalion acted 
as the thin end of the wedge thrust out toward the enemy. On our 
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left was the volunteer division, the other was on our right. It 
must be added that we never saw the volunteer division. We had 
only liaison men from it. And even they could not find their 
division when they returned, so they came back to us with the 
report that it was “lost.” 

We launched the attack at night, and at dawn the situation on 
our left flank was cleared. As the advance had started under 
cover of darkness, the volunteer division had lost contact and 
got ahead of us. The divisional command did not comply with 
Prokhorov’s insistent demand that they should “not go off with 
a burst” and should move in strict accordance with the schedule 
laid down for their advance. In consequence we had covered 
only half the distance we had to go when the volunteer division 
engaged the German advance posts, and by the time we arrived 
it had been disposed of. The men came running back to meet us. 
Some elderly volunteer who had lost his rifle and his cap, and 
whose quivering lips showed that he was frightened to death, ran 
up to the group of officers gathered round Prokhorov. 

“You know, the fire’s terrible back there,” he shouted to us. 

Prokhorov swore under his breath, and turned away. But his 
adjutant, a lieutenant named Kolya, who was always ready for a 
joke, could not refrain from the rallying remark: 

“You don’t say! So far as I've heard, comrade volunteer, there’s 
always firing in a war.”’ The jest brought a smile to our faces. 

The volunteer evidently felt he could trust Kolya. He took off 
his spectacles and cleaned them with the edge of his greatcoat, 
then returned them to his nose. 

“What do you think I ought to do now?” he asked in a friendly 
tone. 

“Go on running,” Kolya answered. “Just run.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Quite.” 

The volunteer trotted off down the rise on which we were 
standing, and Kolya called after him: 

“Run in marathon style. If anyone stops you, tell them Colonel 
Prokhorov sent you back with the report that victory is ours.” 

The volunteer halted, looked back, then dismissed the matter 
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with a wave of the hand and trotted on. His white canvas field 
pack bounded awkwardly on his back. 

Prokhorov gave Kolya a stern look, and the lieutenant stopped 
joking. 

Now, in the colonel’s words, the situation was clear “to a full 
100 per cent.” He had not put any hopes in the volunteer divi- 
sion. It was unpleasant for us that its haste had eliminated the 
factor of surprise, on which Prokhorov had been counting. But 
the general task remained unchanged. 

A tank captain came up the slope. From his report it appeared 
that the promised tank force consisted of not more than one 
company, and even that was not in full complement. 

“T have four T-34’s,” he reported. 

“Is that the lot?” Prokhorov asked. 

“Yes. And I must ask you, comrade Colonel, to bear in mind 
that I have fuel sufficient for only fifteen miles.” 

“Have you been sent on a picnic, or what?” Prokhorov flared up. 

“Not even an idiot would go on a picnic if he had no more 
fuel than we have.” The captain flared up as fierily as the colonel. 
“I’ve spent all night trying to get fuel, but I haven’t got any. I 
went howling like a dog to everybody who...” 

“O.K., we won't grieve!” Prokhorov said in a conciliatory tone. 
“We'll have to take a chance.” 

The tank officer silently put his hand to his greasy helmet. 

The infantry division went into the attack, with our battalion 
on its left flank. Our artillery fired a few preliminary rounds to 
give the impression that it was opening an artillery preparation. 
But it had almost no reserves of shells left. Prokhorov’s fore- 
bodings proved correct. The premature attack of the volunteer 
division, which was captured almost to a man, warned the Ger- 
mans of our coming, and long before we were anywhere near 
their positions they welcomed us with devastating artillery and 
mortar fire. We had our first casualties. Prokhorov split the bat- 
talion into two groups. The fire from the German positions was 
smothering our attack, but the colonel obstinately led us on. 
Judging by the sound of feverish fire on our right flank the 
infantry division was advancing, too. 
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As often happens, my mind failed to register any but one or 
two isolated episodes of that battle. Kolya was hit in the belly, 
and I hurriedly bandaged him in the shelter of a great boulder 
that stuck up on the edge of a gulley. He gazed at me with fading 
eyes and asked quietly, as he choked for breath: “Done for?” I 
had no idea whether he would come through. There was a small 
hole in his belly, and around it a bluish foam. But when I turned 
him over I found a wound the size of a fist in his back. 

“It’s nothing, just an ordinary wound,” I told him. But by the 
time I had finished bandaging him and turned him over onto 
his back again he was dead. Those dead eyes of his still seemed 
to be asking: “Surely not done for?” 

We came under heavy mortar fire. The Germans had had plenty 
of time to occupy their positions, and to get the range. Captain 
Vasikov, a glum artillery officer, dropped just in front of me. A 
stream of blood spurted from the stump where his leg had been 
torn away. In my alarm I came to a halt. But the captain was 
possessed with even greater terror. With a shuddering movement 
he drew his pistol from its holster and shot himself in the head. 

Now we were near enough to be able to see the Germans crouch- 
ing behind their machine guns and coolly picking us off. One of 
our platoons flung itself in a solid mass on them. Prokhorov 
desperately shouted the order to lie down. On our right flank 
a Major Ivashchenko, an enormous Ukrainian with an amazing 
capacity for swearing, tried to lead his platoon out from under 
the German fire. But the enemy artillery cut off his retreat. The 
four T-34 tanks hurriedly scuttled from the field, and it looked 
as though they had succeeded in escaping from the enemy range, 
when they suddenly turned and came back toward us. Hope 
started up in our breasts, only to fade at once. Tanks of unknown 
design had appeared in our rear. 

“The end!” Prokhorov said hoarsely, and I had the feeling that 
now he had got past caring what happened. 

It was the end. The German tanks had made their way round 
our flank, and now they fanned out as they approached. First 
one, then a second of our four tanks burst into flame. The two 
others drove right up to us and halted. 
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“Full stop!” the tank captain shouted, thrusting his head out 
of his tank turret. ‘“‘We've used up all our fuel.” 

He disappeared into the turret, and its cannon muzzle was 
wreathed with smoke as he opened fire at the oncoming Germans. 

Even so, the enemy failed to take us prisoner. Prokhorov led 
us off along a deep gully in the direction where the infantry 
division should have been. The Soviet artillery belatedly opened 
fire to assist us. The Germans slackened their fire; possibly they 
were expecting a further attack from our side. That brief lull 
saved us. A radio-liaison squad from the infantry division joined 
our group. 

“The Germans took the entire division prisoner,” the lieu- 
tenant in charge reported. “The divisional commander was 
killed.” 

“Quite a lot retreated,” a liaison man corrected him. “Only 
one regiment was taken prisoner, and all the others fled. I saw 
them myself.” 

Along the gully we made our way into the forest. Night came 
on. Prokhorov halted our little force. Now there were not more 
than a hundred left. 

“It’s all over,” the colonel said wearily. We were silent. Not 
one of us even stopped to think about the future. For us there 
was no future. 

We spent that night and all the next day in the gully. Our 
radio squad managed to make contact with the staff of the front, 
and we were ordered to lead the force farther into the German 
rear. That was the only possibility left. It was useless thinking 
of trying to break through and get back to Moscow. 

The night seemed exceptionally cold. The frost scorched our 
cheeks. We felt that anything—death, captivity, wounds—would be 
better than this torture from the cold. A family living in a lonely 
forest lodge was terrified when a crowd of armed men burst into 
the house. The children wailed desperately, and an old man 
crossed himself in alarm. We filled the house to overflowing. 
Those left outside waited until the first group had got a little 
warmer and was ready to change places. By some miracle there 
was a cow still in the cowshed. We embraced it to get warmth 
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from its body. A pig squealed fearfully. One of the men of the 
liaison squad happened to have a short sword, and Prokhorov 
tried to slaughter the pig with it. The old forester lent him a 
hand, saying the while: “A knife would be better; the poor thing’s 
suffering.” 

By the morning many of the men had diarrhea. Their digestive 
systems refused to deal with the hurriedly boiled, fat pork meat. 
Now we had more room in the house, but there was a greater 
jam in the cowshed. Single figures roamed among the trees, and 
the tank captain called them “individualists.” 


If at this moment we had been given the miraculous capacity to 
see everything that was taking place around Moscow, there would 
have been unfolded before us the panorama of the battle of 
General Frost against the Germans. Abandoning their tanks, 
transport, and artillery, the German troops retreated from Mos- 
cow. The extraordinary coldness of the Russian winter paralyzed 
them and transformed them into a confused rabble incapable of 
fighting. Radio Moscow ceaselessly broadcast reports of fresh 
thousands of Germans taken prisoner. The number of prisoners 
taken at that time was determined by the degree of coldness. The 
colder it was, the more prisoners there were. Soviet troops recap- 
tured town after town with hardly a shot. Even captivity seemed 
less terrible to Hitler’s soldiers and officers than the cold. The 
Germans warmed themselves in the houses of towns and villages 
until the appearance of Soviet troops, which were hastening to 
reap the harvest of their unexpected victory. Bavarians, Silesians, 
and Prussians were herded into captive columns that dragged 
despondently toward Moscow. They had hoped to enter Moscow 
as conquerors. They entered as prisoners. 

Thus it continued until the westward-moving Soviet troops 
collided with the wall of the new German defense line, which 
Hitler had succeeded in raising. Freshly equipped for winter 
warfare, the German troops of this line halted the advance of the 
Soviet troops. But at this time the Soviet troops were quite capa- 
ble of capturing Germans demoralized by the winter, and they 
captured something like 300,000. As for rupturing the German 
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defense line, of this they were incapable. They were doomed to 
spill their blood along this line throughout the long winter 
months. Methodically and cold-bloodedly the Germans main- 
tained a heavy fusillade against the attackers. And behind this 
line, Hitler collected fresh troops in order to send them into a new 
offensive with the advent of spring. 


The temperature was rising. There was still frost at night, but 
during the day it warmed up. Prokhorov was holding back the 
order and was not sending us in the rear of the Germans. We did 
not ask him about it. We feared the world outside. Our forsaken, 
out-of-the-way little shack was a tiny island of safety in this world. 
It was located in a sort of a triangle, formed by the river on one 
side and two crossing highways. Though only a few kilometers 
from the highway, it was cut off from access by a peat bog. All 
clearings in the woods were dotted with peat holes, since before 
the war the area had served as an industrial peat-extraction site. 
Softened by the rain the peat became transformed into rivulets 
of liquid ooze that flowed together making an impassable sea of 
mud. 

In our situation there could not have been a better place on 
earth. All around us the war was raging, but in the little shack 
where we were tucked away was peace and quiet. We took turns 
sleeping. To have a smoke we would go into a cowshed, and the 
smoke would become so thick that in exasperation the cow 
would begin to moo pitifully—then, we would open the door and 
would let in some fresh air. 

I think that at that time an image of some sort of a half circle 
was stamped on our minds. We were on the German side of this 
semicircle. As yet we were not discovered, but it could happen 
today or tomorrow, and then... 

“You know what? Better not to think about it!” I was told by 
a tank officer. My contacts with him had developed into a close 
friendship, and I called him by his first name—Sergei. Prokhorov 
estranged himself from us. The failure of the campaign had 
broken the spirit of this forceful man, and he was sitting silently 
in the farthest corner of the room darting at us quick looks from 
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his sleepy phlegmatic eyes—and not even answering our questions. 
“Better not think about it,” repeated Sergei. “If we are discovered, 
we will have to die....Are you afraid of death?” 

I did not know whether I was afraid of death, but I agreed with 
him that it was much wiser not to think about it. To avoid think- 
ing of it we had to join together the semicircle that was imprinted 
in our minds. On one side there was the German army fully 
prepared to attack Moscow; on the other side defenders of Mos- 
sow. Casually formed military units. Workers’ detachments. 
Women brigades. Irma’s battalion. Not too many of them and not 
too well trained. It is true that somewhere, many hundreds of 
kilometers away in Siberia, were divisions and army corps coming 
to our aid. But would they reach the place at the time designated, 
on the Day of Decision? Our little major general was right in say- 
ing that only a miracle could save us! 

We did not know anything about miracles, and no one thought 
that he was witnessing one. The Miracle of Moscow... Only a 
few days ago we had thought that Moscow was lost, everything 
seemed so hopeless....We were witnesses of how shamelessly 
and cowardly the heads of government fled the capital. Scattered 
on the streets lay Party tickets thrown away in panic and not yet 
cleaned up. Frightened inhabitants were still crowding the en- 
trances of the buildings, and yet appearances had changed com- 
pletely, as if during the card game someone had put in a bid for 
a new stake—and the stake was Moscow. 

From our godforsaken corner we could not see everything, but 
echoes of great happenings were reaching our shelter and ex- 
hilarated all of us. Every day Prokhorov would dispatch groups of 
us to find out what was going on around us. We would go toward 
the highways. From hidden corners we watched Germans. Mud 
and mire rendered the great army helpless. On both sides of the 
highways were outlined the darkened bodies of military vehicles. 
Soldiers were busying themselves around them, throwing brush- 
wood and even their own coats under the wheels for traction. 
Motors roared in strain. Wheels spun wildly, fountains of mud 
splattering all over them. After moving forward a short way, the 
vehicles were back in the swamp. And again and again soldiers 
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would drag boards, underbrush, torn coats to the rescue. Clumsily 
and slowly tanks with white crosses groped along. Stalled vehicles 
retarded their movement but they did not dare to go off the 
highway, as both sides of it were covered with much thicker, 
swampy mud, the kind that even tanks would not have dared to 
cross. 

And then winter went on the offensive. In the ranks of the 
fighters, a new, trusty ally appeared—His Majesty King Frost. 
The picture of the road situation changed as in a kaleidoscope. 
Only two days ago all German transports—automobiles, motor- 
cycles, tanks, were moving toward Moscow; now they were all 
trying to turn back. More and more vehicles were stalled on the 
road, and at night one could see the campfires, around which 
huddled Germans were warming themselves. 

During the day the German armies were on the move. They all 
went toward the west. But for all we knew, they might simply 
have been re-forming. We never even considered that the Ger- 
mans might be retreating in good earnest. No suspicion of this 
occurred to us. 

“What the devil, how everything is changing around herel” 
said Sergei to me, when we were going toward the highway. On a 
tiny slope stood a barn. Stinging winds were circling within it. 
Its beams were sighing and moaning as if they had no more 
strength to support its torn roof, gaping with holes. But never- 
theless this barn was an excellent observation point, and we 
jokingly called it “Castle of Hope.” The barn had no door, and 
its wide-open jaws welcomed the winds. Armed with binoculars 
one could survey the landscape, which opened out from the 
slope in a very wide sweep. To the right, about two miles away, 
was a little village. It was filled with soldiers. Smoke was coming 
out of the chimneys. One could hear the roar of motors. To the 
left was another village, still smaller. Obviously it was also filled 
with soldiers. One could not see Germans on the streets; they were 
staying inside the houses. 

The remark of my tank captain as to things changing applied 
equally to another sight we observed close to the barn. Through 
a narrow country path there moved slowly a company of German 
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infantry. The path was so narrow that the soldiers had to follow 
each other single file. It was a strange sight and a strange army. 
It was hard to believe that these had ever been the proud 
“Fritzes.” Where was their smart military bearing, their tidiness, 
their self-assurance? One soldier was dragging himself behind the 
other. Each one of them presented an amazing sight. Many of 
them were wearing heavy fur caps, obviously taken away from 
the peasants. The commander of the company wore an enormous, 
heavy, sheepskin coat. It was way too short for him, and one could 
see at the bottom of it the lower part of his military coat. One of 
the soldiers sported on top of his military coat a woman’s fur 
coat. He had evidently swiped it from some fashion-minded 
countrywoman. Many of the Germans were wrapped in blankets. 

At that time we could not imagine how important and decisive 
were the changes taking place around us. We did not know at 
that time that Moscow was beginning to breathe with new hope. 
The German army that had encircled Moscow in its iron grip 
was at a standstill. First, autumn’s bad weather handicapped the 
movement of the German armies. The most mobile army in the 
world was slowly drowning in Russian mud. Then the frost set 
in; the roads became firm, but new misfortune befell the German 
military strength. The synthetic fuel used by the troops proved 
to be of no use, as it could not perform in cold weather. The 
German army like a grotesque ogre was stamping its feet at the 
gates of Moscow, which were practically left ajar and inviting 
offensive; yet the Germans had to let the opportunity pass! What 
we had seen on a side road was only a small part of the whole 
picture. The German army was frozen to one place and rendered 
immobile, while in Moscow and all the small cities around it, 
fresh Russian forces were accumulating. 

While my eyes were glued to the lenses of binoculars and I was 
watching the German company pass, I was thinking about times 
gone by. More than a hundred years ago the armies of Napoleon 
were wrapping themselves in Russian blankets just like this. They 
were victorious; they occupied Moscow. They—exactly like these 
Germans were positive of their conquest. But the Germans, like 
the French, were not prepared for the Russian winter. Cold was 
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the decisive factor of the Napoleonic campaign; perhaps the 
same cold would decide the fate of Hitler’s army. 

It was so nice to believe in this and at the same time so danger- 
ous.... Could it be that the clever Germans had not taken into 
account all the previous campaigns against Russia? 

In this ‘‘Castle of Hope” one dreamed silly dreams that could 
never come true. I would think with a sigh, Give the Germans 
two—three days, and they will adapt themselves; they will re-equip 
themselves and then.... But I did not really believe it. 

Next day we were again in the same barn on the slope. The 
snow had fallen during the night. We were dancing and stamping 
our feet, and trying to warm our hands with our breath. Both vil- 
lages appeared lifeless, and only the smoke coming out of the 
chimneys revealed that inside of the houses were human beings. 
During the night dozens of tanks had again stalled on the high- 
way. They had the appearance of frozen monsters. There were 
fires around them. There was no traffic on the road. From some- 
where in the east one could hear an even rumble of artillery fire. 
The tank captain listened to it for some time. 

“They are firing near Moscow,” he said. “That means that the 
Germans are on the offensive.” 

If only we had known the truth! It was not the Germans on the 
offense but our own armies! Taking advantage of severe frost and 
the immobility of the German army, they had attacked. The Ger- 
mans were ten times weaker now than before the advance of cold 
weather. Our armies were capturing disabled tanks and other 
vehicles left on the fields or on the roads—guns, too, which could 
not fire for the lack of ammunition. Fighter planes and bombers 
were returning west. They had no bombs, missiles, or other firing 
supplies. After almost insignificantly feeble attempts at resistance, 
the German armies fled. What Soviet armies could not accom- 
plish was done by frost; the German army near Moscow lost its 
capacity not only to attack but even to resist. 

The roar of artillery was bringing to us news of Moscow’s sal- 
vation, but we did not know it. We were under the terrific pres- 
sure of defeatism, and it was not easy to free oneself from it. 

We were so engrossed in the stillness of the picture before us, 
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that we did not hear approaching steps until they were right next 
to us, behind the rear wall of the barn. Two persons were coming 
closer. Friends or enemies? The icy-cold handles of our revolvers 
stung our hands. In the light of the door two men appeared— 
Germans! I saw the eyes of the first one open wide on seeing us. 
I didn’t see anything else, as Sergei fired and one of the Germans 
fell forward. The second one, pale and trembling with fear, 
quickly lifted his hands and began to tell us something as rapidly 
as he could. 

We were bringing our prisoner to Prokhorov, when above our 
heads we heard the hum of airplanes. It was so unexpected and 
out of the ordinary that we got panicky. We were convinced that 
the sound in the skies could belong only to German airplanes, but 
the ones we were looking at had clearly defined stars on their 
wings. The explosions of bombs could be heard—we could tell by 
the direction from which the sounds came that the bombs were 
falling on the little villages. If they were hitting the target, many 
German souls must be rising to heaven. And together with them 
the souls of our own villagers. ... But better not to think about it. 

The commander of our radio platoon spoke a little German, 
and Prokhorov with his assistance interrogated the prisoner. We 
looked with amazement at this red-haired giant. Under a huge 
green military coat he had another—a tightly fitted one. When 
we took off the one underneath we saw a uniform all covered 
with chevrons, glistening medals, and epaulets. He was a sergeant. 
He answered all questions willingly; anyone could see that he was 
frightened to death. He had good reason to be frightened—we 
were an unshaven, dirty, evil-smelling lot. We had been washing 
our faces with the water from the well, and it had a bad, slimy 
odor. We had been sleeping in our clothes. But the German was 
clean-shaven, and in the semidarkness of our little shack his 
teeth glistened with cleanliness. It annoyed Sergei so much that 
with part envy, part anger in his voice he said without addressing 
anyone in particular: “I bet you that dog brushed his teeth to- 
day!” 

All night through we could hear the din of the artillery. First 
it seemed to be approaching, then it seemed to be fading away. 
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When it faded, our hearts began to skip beating. Prokhorov, with 
the radio operators, did not move from the radio. Moscow con- 
tinued to be on the air. The rumbling basso of radio announcer 
Yura Levitan sounded calm and reassuring. I had known Yura 
when he was an actor in the theater for children. The handsome 
youth belonged to a Russianized Jewish family. He was shy and 
timid. Three years ago he had married a lovely girl. The radio 
made him a popular figure; listeners were accustomed to his voice 
and liked it. But never, never did his voice seem so impressive as 
then, when I was listening to it, unshaven, dirty in an abandoned 
bog. 

Shortly before sunrise Yura’s voice brought us the news that 
Moscow was saved. 

“Our heroic troops have passed from defense to the attack on 
all fronts. The enemy has been hurled back from the gates of 
Moscow. He is retreating with the loss of tanks, artillery, ammu- 
nition.... During one day we have captured a hundred and 
twenty thousand German soldiers and officers.” 

The miracle had been performed. In the ranks of our front 
appeared a new ally—the winter cold—the one that Hitler either 
did not take into account or else underestimated. With the first 
blow of our ally Moscow had been liberated. 

“Only think, comrades, this is our first victory!” cheerfully 
cried Prokhorov. “Jt means, comrades, all is not yet lost!” 

Our prisoner had run away. He had been shut in the cowshed 
and evidently was expecting to be shot. Maybe he would have 
been shot by us—what else would we have done with him in the 
position we were in then? But it might have happened that we 
would not have shot him. News about our victory near Moscow 
was softening our hearts, making us kinder. Nevertheless, our 
German fled, taking advantage of our excitement, and now we 
could expect that he would give us away. The old man who 
owned the shack realized our fears and undertook to lead us out 
of this triangle where we were placed, the triangle that could 
easily have become a triangle of death. 

The din of artillery was coming nearer and nearer. Now the 
distance would be about ten or fifteen miles. The speed of the 
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truck transports was noticeably stepped up. And all was moving 
to the west. 

Prokhorov noticeably brightened up and suddenly seemed 
much younger. He said, “We are going to make our way through 
to our lines....” It was a daring decision. ‘We will crawl like 
snakes, push our way forward with our foreheads, gnaw holes 
with our teeth, fight with grenades, but we shall get there!” 

When he was saying this, he did not know what was ahead of 
us—nobody knew. The old peasant was leading us through a 
ravine. All around us on the roads were German soldiers. But 
when we began crawling “like snakes,” nobody noticed us. Very 
heavy fog was our salvation. The sound of artillery ahead of us 
was somewhat muffled. We walked in silence. “Can it be possible 
that we will get through?” said my tank friend, walking next to 
me, with hope and exaltation in his voice. As if in answer to this 
hope, a fusillade of machine-gun fire burst upon us from a high 
slope of the ravine; in a second it was joined by another. The 
foggy air was torn by jangling silvery streams of bullets—by 
shrieks and screams of agony.... 

“How many of us are left?” Sergei was asking me. Dragging my 
feet with difficulty I went around counting the living. There were 
only twenty-one of us left. Men stood silent, leaning against the 
trees.... “Where is Prokhorov?” A young, pale lieutenant mo- 
tioned toward the direction we had come from. I hadn’t seen how 
Prokhorov was killed. I did not remember what happened two 
hours ago. But we were still twenty-one—twenty-one fighting their 
way through with hand grenades.... 

Next to me was the old man. I was not at all surprised to see 
him alive. In fact I could not have been surprised by anything. ... 
The old man was leading us now through the peat beds. We were 
falling into pits, stumbling over hillocks, crawling over fallen 
trees that lay across the ravines. The fog began to lift, and we hid 
ourselves in a gully hollowed out by heavy downpours. At night 
again we resumed our march, and shortly before dawn we crossed 
the railroad in a hidden, thickly wooded section of the region. 
In a thicket, at quite a distance from all roads and highways, we 
came across a little farm, deserted and cold. Leaving us there, the 
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old man went to the nearby village. Next morning five collective 
farmers led by our guide brought us sacks with provisions. Mean- 
while we were listening to the radio operator, who was taking 
orders for the platoon: “You are forbidden to turn back. Keep 
moving in the direction of Krasni Luch. Try contacting General 
Besnogov. ... Zhukov.” 

In the darkened hut people looked emaciated and grim. As if 
they realized that this little farm was their steppingstone to some- 
thing new and unknown. 

We stepped into the unknown. The Germans were retreating 
from Moscow by highways and roads; we were traveling by little 
paths but also westward. But we had to travel too by another 
path, a personal path—the vacuum within us. All that faced us 
now was combat with the enemy in his own rear. A miracle had 
saved Moscow, but would a miracle save us? 

I had spent many months in the woods, living the life of a 
woodsman. A curse hung over us; orders from Moscow by radio 
pushed us forward; there was but one command: “Kill!” Kill 
those Germans who fell by the roadside, kill the wounded in hos- 
pitals, destroy the German rear. These orders were signed: Khrush- 
chev.” Every time I heard that name, hatred rose from the depths 
of my being; I could still recall a little man who waved his arms 
on a square in Moscow while a tall general near him sadly 
reviewed the parade. 

Now in the woods I felt like an animal being followed by Ger- 
man SS troops, who with ease and calm shot down any of us who 
crossed their path. The most depressing part of this was that we 
had no friends at all—only enemies. Our own people fought us 
just as fiercely as did the Germans. People were all mixed up— 
they did not know with whom they were fighting and against 
whom. ... Inertia, fear, desperation forced us to keep ever mov- 
ing. Our platoon was scattered. Some of the boys deserted, but 
then others would take their places. If some of them were not 
willing to join us, we made them join. Some sort of curse was 
suspended over our heads forcing our march forward. 

One cold wintry day, that could have been my last day alive, 
the curse that had been hanging over my own head was broken 
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by a German machine-gunner, who caught me with one of his 
scorching lead bullets. Wildly snorting, my horse, wounded in the 
neck, fell to the ground. My fellow soldiers fled to the protection 
of the trees; they had not seen my fall. I crawled toward my horse, 
leaving on the snow a thin trace of blood. My left leg seemed 
so heavy and so unnecessary. The horse was moaning like a man; 
he looked at me with his blue, wistful eyes. I was crying. Crying 
for pity of the horse. 

“The last bullet must be left for oneself’’—all of a sudden the 
words of Stalin’s order came into my mind. I shifted the barrel 
of my gun—there were still two bullets in it. One for the horse 
and one for me. The horse was lying quiet; now all could be 
ended. 

“No! I have had enough!” It sounded to me as if I shouted 
these words straight into Stalin’s face, and I threw away my re- 
volver. I believe, now, that this was the first decision I made 
entirely of my own free will. I had achieved complete freedom 
from everything, even from a desire to live. 

Groups of people in green uniforms appeared among the trees. 
The color of the uniform was of extreme importance. Black and 
gray uniforms were worn by the SS and police. They were the 
sign of death. Green ones belong to soldiers. As a prisoner of 
soldiers there still remains a slim chance. A German soldier 
noticed me and—frightened—stood at a standstill. He was very 
young. He called his comrades. All three approached me cau- 
tiously, watching my every motion. I was glad that I had thrown 
away my revolver.... 

German litter-bearers bandaged my leg and helped me onto the 
stretcher. 

From this spot, marked by the corpse of my horse, life opened 
out new paths to me. 
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